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HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 

CHAPTER I 

INCORPORATION OF GENOA — NEW COALITION — CHECK OF 
THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA OF BOULOGNE 

Napoleon had left Pans almost at the same time as the 
Pope, that IS to say, to^Yards the end of March 1S05, to 
go into Italy, where everything was ready for his corona- 
tion His first intention had been to give this throne to 
his brother Joseph, for he was quite aware of the discontent 
and uneasiness which this fresh increase of power would 
give rise to in Europe He had even informed the king 
of Prussia and the emperor of Austria of the coming ac- 
cession of his brother, disposing of Joseph without his 
assent, and imagining that these so\ereigns would be only 
too happy to sec him abandon to an agent what he could 
so easily ha\e taken for himself He went so far as to tell 
the emperor of Austria ‘that he had sacrificed his own 
greatness and weakened his power, but that he should be 
amply rewarded if, b} so doing, lie Jiad gi 7 't,n him plea- 
It IS ^cly' doubtful whether the Emperor Fran^oi'; 
was as much charmed as his good brother tried to believe 
but what was more unexpected was that Joscjih, who had 
not been consulted, would not accept the present that was 

• Ivapolcon to the emperor of Au5lm, J-mni} i, 1S05 
XOU III 
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offered him. He ohstmateiy refused to be kmg of Italy 
for the reason that he would not give up Ats rt^iis to tfu 
c ro w n (f Franetj so qmckly had the assumption of rights 
appeared m this family of strangers, but yesterday so obscure 
and so destitute 1 Napoleon disappointed, then tried to 
dispose of this throne m fiivour of Louis’s eldest son, charging 
the father to govern till the majority of the pnnee. But 
Louu refused still more resolutely than his brother alleging, 
that so marked a favour would give fiesh credit to the reports 
that were circulated about this child to which Napoleon re 
plied by taking him by the shoulders and thrusting him 
out of his cabinet. ^ It did not require more to make him 
deade on pToclaimmg hunscUi and this is what he resolved 
to do, announcing to the emperor of Austria In justifica 
tion of this new change, that the government of the Italian 
Repubbe had thought that so long as there were Russian 
troops in Corfu, and Enghsh troops m Malta, this sqiaration 
of the crowns of France and Italy would be quite illusory * 
but that this separation would take place os soon as 
land had evacuated ilolta, and Russia Corfu. Such de« 
ference for the opinion of the government of the Italian 
Republic could not fail to please the emperor of Austria, 
and the promise that was made him ought, it was thought, 
to completely reassure him. 

Napoleons journey Into Italy had another aim besides 
ha coronation he wished to divert Europe from the expe- 
dition of Boulogne, which more than c\‘cr absorbed all ha 
thoughts. It u probably to a reason of the same kind that 
we may nllnbutc the paafic demonstrations to which he 
gave himself up, dunng the months of January and Feb- 
ruary 1805 with an unusual prodigality of philanthropy 
and grand scnUmcnls. They were inaugurated by a letter 
to the long of England, wnlten m the same style as the 
one at the commencement of the Consulate, but which 
failed to produce anj effect upon the public. Hb con 
sdcnce reproached for so much blood uselessly shed. 

He cnircaied ha Majesty not to refuse himself the 

‘ J/Aterm de Mtrt fie Vfllta 
NapoleoQ to tbc ctB p cr oi of Aostrb, kluch 17 
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he chiefly studied to point out the eximru nodo'otwn that 
had marked all hxs pdihcal iransadums We hnd con 
qucred Hollaiid, Switzerland, and three fourths of Gennany 
partition of Poland and the conquest of India, which 
had disturbed the European balance of power to our Injury 
gave us the right to keep these provinces. Nevertheless, 
we had restored them. Holland and Switzerland wfrr 
pendent The pnncea of Germany had man magntJUenee 
and splendour than their ancestoiB had ever had. 

The annexation of the territory of the Italian Repubbe 
would have been advantageous and useful to us , neverthc 
lets we had also proclaimed tts independence at Lyons we 
were this day doing stiD more, — we were proclaiming the 
pnnapii of the separation cf the cr o w ns of France and Italy ! 
The Gemus of Evil, be continued, will m vain seek for 
pretexts for rekindling war upon the Contment no new 
provtnee vnU be sneorporaied with the Fmptrt. 

The European powers were thus warned. Instead of 
having the nght to complam of us for having infnnged the 
treaties of Lun6ville and Amiens, they owed ns deep 
graotude for having dogned to leave them something. As 
to thar gnevances with regard to Holland and Switzerland, 
they were idle dreams these annexations to the French 
Empire had never ceased to be independent I In short, 
the creation of the kingdom of Italy instead of being a 
subject of alarm, was a fresh benefit If we are to judge 
of the sincenty of the solemn promise which terminated 
the Impenal address by the sincenty of these declarations, 
we must admit that the European Cabmets had good reason 
to mutnist such language , and this was In reality the only 
impre ss ion it produced. Each day brought them fresh 
reasons to imiting against us. They had not recovered 
from their surprise about the Italian royalty when they 
heard of the semi monarchfcal transformation of Holland 
to the benefit of ^L Schlmmelpcnmnck, the creature and 
instrument of Napoleon, who, under the title of grand 
pensionary of Holland, was In reality only the pensionary 
of France. These events rendered the task easier for our 
cnemld. ^Vh^c Napoleon was tnumphantly journej’ing 
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towards Milan, to place the crow’n of the Lombard kings 
upon his head, amid the acclamations of a people w'hom 
the magic words, incessantly repealed, of ^ patnc Itahcnnc^' 
had momentarily caused to forget the humiliations of the 
foreign yoke, Pitt and the Emperor Alexander were putting 
the finishing stroke to the patient and difficult -work which 
they had undertaken together They drew' up, after long 
negotiations, the treaty of alliance w'hich w’as to reconstruct 
the European coalition 

As early os November 6, iSo/j, Austria had signed a 
secret treaty w ith Russia, of a strictly defensive character, 
similar to that which Alexander had already concluded 
with the king of Prussia. This treaty only bound Austria, 
in cose the status quo should be disturbed, eitlier in Italy 
or in the States of the Ottoman Empire, by fresh invasions 
of France It show’s how peaceable w’ere the dispositions 
of this power, for it was not grievances that were wanting 
to induce her to make w'ar on us This result was too 
insignificant to satisfy Alexander Under the influence of 
the ideas, at once ambitious and philanthropic, to which 
his ephemeral office of arbiter of Europe had given birth, 
encouraged, moreover, by the young men, full of generous 
illusions, w’ho directed Russian policy, this prince had 
conceived magnificent plans, in which the imagination of 
the mystic friend of Madame de Krudner revealed itself 
long beforehand His aim was not merely to repress the 
encroachments of France, but definitely to insure the 
happiness and regeneration of the European States, by a 
more equitable distribution of territories and the adoption 
of a public law sanctioned by all the Powders 

Alexander’s plan was brought to England by M de 
Nowosiltzoff, one of the most zealous of these apostles of 
the cause of humanity, who arrived in London at the 
begmmng of the year 1805 Pitt listened attentively to 
the explanation of this diplomatic idyll, decorated with the 
name of Mediatory Alliance^ and then pomted out to the 
young ambassador the propriety of postponing for a time 
the question of the felicity of the human race, and only 
considenng for the present what was necessary and possible 
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To balk Napoleon a ambition and to create bamets strong 
enough to keep it henceforth withm just hnuts, seemed to 
him sufficient work for the tune. AD the other objects 
were, he thought, secondary compared to this one, they 
would only create difficnltiea that, to say the least, were 
unseasonable. 'When once this great end was attained, it 
would be time enough to discuss the utopias of Alexander 
He accordingly set aside aD the iunoTutions of the Russian 
plan, and returned httle more than the stipulations which 
had formed the basis of the programmes of LoniviDe and 
Amiens. By the terms of the treaty signed at St. Peters- 
burg, the nth of April 1805 by M. de NowosDtioff and 
Lord Lcreson Gower the two contiactmg Powers engaged 
to Old in the fonnation of a great European league, destined 
to insure the cvacnation of Hanover and the North of 
Germany, the effective mdcpcndence of Holland and 
Switzerland, the re-estabUshment of the kmg of Piedmont, 
the consohdatiOD of the kingdom of Naples, and the com 
plete evacuation of Italy inclnding the island of Elba. A 
special article stipulated that they were not to mtermeddle 
with the mtemol government of France, that they were not 
to appropriate to themselves any conquest, and that, at the 
end of the war a general congress should settle the situation 
of Europe. England having refused to promise the cvacu 
ation of Mflhi' the Emperor Alexander would only sign 
this treaty condiUonaDy He postponed the ratification 
and moreover reserved to himself the right of making fresh 
overtures of mediation to Napoleon, in order to avoid war , 
he expected to produce a great effect by this arbitration, 
propcied in the name of aU Europe be was, m fact, sure 
of seeing qD the Powers, except Pnissia, ranged around him. 
His envoy Whuengcrode^ had vainly cndea\t)ured to draw 
this hesitating and versatile power who wanted to please 
every one at once. She flattered herself that she could 
ogam grow rich without risking anything and did not feci 
the necessity of pronouncmg, oil this course could no longer 
be other than fatal to her IVInicngcrodc was more 
successful with Austria, who, after some tergivcmtlons 
yielded In principle, on the news of the changes that had 
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taken place m Italy, with the understanding that she should 
afterwards discuss with her allies, and particularly with 
England, the great financier of the coalition, the conditions 
of her acquiescence in the treaty They were certain 
beforehand of the concurrence of Sweden and Naples, and 
they entertained a hope of obtaining the adhesion of Prussia 
at the last moment, by intimidating her with a threatening 
demonstration on her frontier 

Every preparation was thus being made for the renewal 
of a European coahtion against France Notwithstanding 
the closeness of the negotiations, the secret was known to 
everybody, so logical and rational did the thing appear 
Napoleon, who caused the report to be contradicted in his 
journals, knew better than any one how well founded it was , 
his enemies themselves had taken care to acquaint him 
with It, as if they wanted to warn him before they struck 
As early as the month of January 1805, in the note 
addressed to Napoleon, in reply to his letter to the king of 
England, the English Cabinet informed him that they were 
m communication with the principal powers of the Conti- 
nent, and ‘particularly with the emperor of Russia, with 
whom they were connected by confidential relations ’ ^ A 
number of signs, the comings and goings of extraordinary 
envoys between one capital and another, the opinion of our 
diplomatists, the reports of foreign newspapers, and the un- 
usual movements of troops, had confirmed the truth of this 
assertion However, though the project was far advanced, 
nothing was yet irremediable. Austria, the first exposed to 
the blows of Napoleon, and half-ruined by the preceding 
campaigns, had joined the coahtion with extreme repugnance, 
and had not yet signed anything Prussia was firm in her 
mdecision, and, if she had been forced to pronounce at any 
price, she would rather have inclined towards us Skilfully 
managed by our policy, this power could hold the Continent 
m check , and Alexander himself was not irrevocably bound 
Nettled by the disdain -with which Pitt had treated his plans 
of European regeneration, he would have been dehghted to 
take his revenge by solving diplomatically the difficulties 
^ Lord Mulgrave to Talleyrand, January 14, 1805 
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thnt Pitt wiflhed to settle by war The Cxor had resolved 
to make us great conceisionfl in order to attam this end, 
and had alone insisted on a fresh effort being made with 
Napoleon m favour of peace. In this attempt he employed 
that same M. de Nowooltzo^ who was the confidant of all 
his thoughts, and he showed the most condliatmg disposi 
Uons. Taking advantage of the &ct that there was nothing 
defimte m his engagements with England, he offered 
Napoleon much better conditions than those of the treaty 
Nowosiltzoff received mstmcdons to maintain inviolably the 
evacuation of Hanover and Naples and the independence 
of Switzerland and Holland, but he was authorised to give 
us a larger portion of Italy than we had a right to claim, 
for Alexander consented to leave things m their actual state, 
with this excepbon, that the king of Sardinia should receive 
Parma and Piacenza as mdemmbca for Piedmont, and that 
the kingdom of Italy should be given to a prince of the 
House of Bonaparte. Moreover negotiator animated 
by the supple and iniinuatiDg spmt of his master was to 
treat Napoleon with the most dehcote concdembon, and 
carefully avoid e v er yt hin g that might wound his suscept: 
bihty he had orders not even to make an oJIusion that 
would imply the partiapatioii of England or Austria m the 
step taken by Alexander hL de NowosUtzoff set off for 
Berlin, where he was to ask for passports from the Prussian 
Goi-emmcnt, m consequence of the rupture of our diplomatic 
relations with Russia, and towards the end of the month 
of May 1805 Napoleon received at Milan a letter from 
the Ling of Prussia, informing him of the mission of Alex 
ander'i re pr esentative. 

How different were his disposibons from those they 
exjiected 1 ^^^len we reod his reply to the king of 
Prussia, and Talleyrand 1 note which accompamed it, we 
ask ourselves if he bad not a fixed determination to dnw 
Europe mto war by dmt of defiance and provocation. 
He did not it is true, refuse the passports demanded for 
Nomosiltzofli but he would not be able to receive him 
before Julj that is to sa) more than two months later I 
1 wo monihi dda) nl so critical a moment, when hours 
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counted for days > And in the internal lie ^\as about to do 
things that A\ould render all conciliation impossible ‘He 
did not expect anj thing from the mediation,’ he A\rote to 
the king of Prussia , ‘Alexander uas too ^\eak and uncer- 
tain/ he ‘did not hope for anj thing good for the general 
jieacc My brother,’ he added, ‘ 1 \\ish for peace 
X have no amhtiton , I ha\c twice c\acuatcd the third of 
Europe, without being compelled I only owe Russia on 
the affairs of Italy the same account that she owes me on 
those of ^'urkcy and Persia All peace with England, to 
be solid, ought to contain a clause stipulating that she wall 
cease to give asylum to the Bourbons and the emigrants, 
and that she will restrict her miserable writers’’^ These 
w ords w ere not encouraging to the negotiators A historian 

ha^'iTitten, that m the event of a solid peace Napoleon 
would have had no objection to e\acuate Hanover, Naples, 
Holland, and even Swatzerland , and thus far he made no 
senous difficulties - His correspondence, however, proves 
that he had no idea of yielding on any of these points, 
except for Hanover , and even at the last moment, w'hen 
he had so great an interest in drawing in Prussia, he forbade 
Talleyrand to make any eogagement with this power with 
regard to Holland^ Suntzerta?id^ and ihe States of Naples ® 
The letter from the king of Prussia surprised him in 
the midst of anxietie^ which scarcely resembled the dis- 
interestedness that he sometimes chose to affect Since he 
had assumed the title of king of Italy, the temptation, 
already very ancient, of making things agree ivith words, 
and laying liands on the whole of the Peninsula, had taken 
an irresistible hold on his mind Nothing appeared easier 
than this last change, owing to the apparent resignation of 
Europe, and all that he had already done to prepare for it 
The States, still independent in name, that existed in Italy, 
were in reality completely held at his discretion Genoa, 
Lucca, Etruria, had no longer even the semblance of auto- 
nomy , as for the kingdom of Naples, he was occupying a 

1 Napoleon to the king of Prussia, May 9, 1805 

^ Thiers History of the Consulate and the Empire 

^ Napoleon to Talleyrand, August 22, 1805 
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part of It with hu troops, and a breath would have sufficed 
to nuke this monarchy disappear According to his con 
slant method with the states that he wiiht^ to rum, he 
mcessantly mtermeddled m the internal affairs of this king 
dom, pretended to discover each day ftesh plots agnmrt his 
army to attribute to the queens influence, for example, the 
despatch of Russian troops to Girfh he made a parade of 
his grievances, blamed, advised, and threatened by turns. 
Pretexts were, moreover not wanting. Suppoaing the 
Court of Naples to have been fevouiably disposed towards 
os, it was impossible for her not to sec with displeasure our 
troops m the heart of her provmcea, the that we 
deducted from her exhaust^ treasury the mcreasingly 
menacmg aspect of our domination m Italy , but, too 
powerless to act, she made use of the arm of the weak — 
intngue, and beset the cabmets of Europe with her com- 
plaints. There was nothing astonuhmg in this, nor was 
there anythmg new m her conduct but Napoleon, who for 
a long tune had designs on the kingdom of Naples, did 
not content himsdf with noticing these acts of imprudence , 
he took pleasure m provoking them by the harshness of his 
language. He mformed the Court of Naples of his will 
by assuming the tone and ngbts of the most impenous 
master Let your Majesty listen to this prophecy, he 
wrote to the queen of Naples, January 2 1805 at the 
Cm war of which she is the cause, she and her posterity 
will have ceased to reign Aer TParuUnng cluldrtn nnU beg 
hdp from their relatroes tn the differxHt countries tf Eitropt 
By her mexpUcable conduct, she will have caused the rum 
of her family while Providence and my moderation have 
preserved it 1 And he concluded this singular compliment 
ary letter by informing the queen of Naples of the con- 
ditions that seemed to bun suitable to prevent the fulfil- 
ment of this dark prophecy the removal of the minister 
Acton the expulsion of EQlott, the English ambassador 
and the French emigrants, the recall of the Neapolitan 
ambassador at St Petersburg the disbanding of the militia, 
and lastly the adoption of a intern of confidence that U to 
taj of complete subjection to France. On these conditions 
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the queen of Naples might still sa\c her kingdom, this 
^\as in realit} cqiinalent to placing it absolutely m the 
hands of Napoleon, who would no longer have had any 
reason to take it 

Hitherto, howe\cr, he liad been rcslramcd by the fear 
of irritating the Powers, and had done nothing more, so to 
speak, than prepare, for a time more or less distant, the 
grounds for a complete annexation of the Italian States to 
the French Empire, but when he found himself upon this 
first theatre of his glor}^, in the midst of a population at 
once so docile and so enthusiastic, the intoxication of 
pow'er and ambition soon outw'eighcd the inspirations of 
prudence He was not a man to form illusions W'lth regard 
to the strength of the feelings displayed towards him, but 
the wonder, the admiration, the immense curiosity of w'hich 
he was the object, had always the effect of exciting m him 
that desire to astonish and dazzle by w'hich he w'as con- 
sumed The good Italians no longer found him the 
modest and reserved general of austere mien and senten- 
tious and laconic language, wiiom they had known at the 
head of the republican army How^ much times w'ere 
changed ' The part had been throwm off like the costume, 
the garment borrowed from Plutarch had been cast to the 
wands, and the man now showed himself without constraint 
in his true character, imperious, intemperate, anxious, un- 
reasonable, talking with extreme volubility, deriding wath 
imperturbable assurance questions of which he knew nothing, 
dogmatising on medicine, painting and music,^ displaying 
m short an ostentation of bad taste amid some rough 
returns to simplicity, — a truly theatrical personage, inces- 
santly aiming at effect We see him on the plains of 
Marengo, in the uniform and hat that he had worn on the 
day of battle, giving his troops a grand representation of 
this famous victory He had sent to Pans for these old- 
fashioned thmgs m order to stnke the minds of the soldiers 
more vividly , but their disinterment only produced aston- 
ishment He afterwards awarded to himself tnumphal 
honours', by defiling under a magnificent arch erected at 
^ Carlo Botta Stona d'ltaha dal al 1814 
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the gate of Alessandna, The coronatioii festmtie* at 
Milan surpassed m splendour anything that contempoianes 
had seen of this kind. He took advantage of the cxTcuin 
stance to exchange the cordon of the Legion of Honour 
with those of ordcra of the principal sovereigns m Europe, 
a ceremony which was to prove decisively that the Empire 
was on a level with the oldest monarchies. 

In the midst of this grand display of power, and the 
complaisant orations of the Italians, Napoleon quickly 
forgot the engagements that he had twice made m the 
course of this same year by declaring tkai nc ntw pTWtna 
would in iTKOTporxiitd in the Empxre, It was scarcely two 
months smee this declaration had resounded through the 
halls of the Senate he had exphatly renewed it m his 
private letters to the sovereigns , and now all Europe was 
about to be informed at the same time of the mcorporaUon 
of the Repubbe of Genoa, and the creation of the Pnna 
pality of Lucca and Piombmo for Bntaochi, the husband 
of Elm. He made this transformation without connlting 
anybody and it was not known oU it was achieved. These 
tiro repubbes had been completely under our influence, 
but their fate had not been defimtely settled and the more 
dependent their nloation, the more impohnc it was to 
touch It, and run such great risks for a mere change of 
words. This change of words was m rcahty grave it 
clearly said that with Napoleon there could be neither con- 
fidence, nor seconty nor sworn foith. He endeavoured to 
cloak the fresh encroachment under zeal for the pnnaples 
of mantime right, trodden under foot by England, and his 
respect for the liberal ideas m which the English refused 
to cooperate. ' He ostentatiously caused volumes of 
itgnaturcs to be presented to hrm, — signatures that were 
ather fictitious or extorted, by which the Genoese were 
supposed to demand the union of their country to France j 
but DO one was the dupe of this gross falsehood, so many 
umci repeated, and the effect was Irremediable. At the 
same time, every one could see that be was preparing a 

‘ Addicw to the DepnUltoo of tbe S«alc and IVopto of Genoa, 
JUM 4 1805 
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surpnsc for the kingdom of Naples, similar to that ^^hlcll 
had just fallen on Genoa The queen haMng sent the 
Pnnee dc Cardito to Milan, with the title of envoy e\tra- 
ordinar)', not to protest against the title of king of Italy, 
as has been said, but to congratulate him on his new 
digmtj, Napoleon Molcntly attacked him in the audience 
‘Tell your queen,’ he exclaimed, ‘that I know of her 
intrigues, and that her children will curse her memorj' , for 
I will not leave her enough land in her kingdom to build 
her tomb ’ ^ To this threat he added the most insulting 
names for the queen , the Pnnee de Cardito fainted, and 
the astounded bj-standers recognised m these words the 
sentence of the royal house of Naples, though events forced 
him to defer for a time the carrjung out of the threat 

The news of the annexation of Genoa, of the transfor- 
mation of the Republic of Lucca into a Principality, of the 
insult offered to the envoy of the queen of Naples, certain 
omen of the speedy downfall of a house that was so closely 
connected with that of Austna, rendered M Nowosiltzoff’s 
mission useless This diplomatist received orders to return 
to St Petersburg, and, after that, the war was only a 
question of time Austria began to arm with all the activity 
that the necessity of secrecy and the proximity of so formid- 
able an enemy permitted, Russia ratified the treaty that 
bound her to England, \vithout insisting upon the evacua- 
tion of Malta, and all began to discuss the plan of campaign 
Thus the European poAvers, who, at the time of our rupture 
with England, were either favourably disposed towards us 
or firmly resolved to preserve then: neutrahty, had been led 
reluctantly and by degrees to take part in this struggle, by 
a series of acts which were the work of Bonaparte alone, 
and of Avhich the commonest foresight would have been 
able to ward off the peril The occupation of Hanover, 
the violation of the territory of Baden, the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien, the proclamation of the Empire of the 
West, the violation of the territory of Hamburg, the seizure 
of the English minister, the proclamation of the kingdom 
of Italy, the incorporation of Genoa and Lucca, were 
1 Pietro Colletta Siorta del reavie dt Napoli 
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80 many threatening enterprises that nothing demanded, 
that had only been undertaken through the tonnent of a 
restless ambition, and that coold only lead to a coahtion. 
This result appeared bo mevitable, even to the least clear 
Righted, that as early as the month of May 1805 the treaty 
of the nth of April, between Russia and England, was 
almost umversally known. It was proclaimed by public 
report, which exasperated Napoleon for public report 
ought only to publish news that it smted him to spread 
and if this messenger had not been beyond his reach, he 
would probably have prosecuted it as fariious. Monsieur 
Fouchi, he wrote to ^ Miiuster of Pohee, m reference to 
these reports of an alliance, get several letters published 
m the papers as (ofmng from SL Petazburg and asserting 
that the French ore better treated there , that the court and 
the town feel the necessity of drawing nearer together that, 
in short, the EogUsh are looked upon coldly that ikt pian 
tf iki coalition has faHtd that, at all events, Russia wiU 
mtermeddle with nothing. * His confidants, and even hts 
nearest relattoos, were to be, or to appear to be, deceived 
like the general public, until the day when it should suit 
him to allow the truth to be known for it was requisite to 
have a blind faith m himself and be did not admit the 
supposition that any event whatever could happen without 
bn special pennisaiou. Monsieur ray brother 4 n 4 aw and 
cousin, he wrote the some day to Murat, * what you have 
wntten me about the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
between England and Russia w u is pofftotly false. 

The reports that the English ore spreading, in order to get 
out of their difficulties, arc inventions. * 

The better to gain credit for tha opinion, he purposely 
prolonged his stay m Italy m apparent Idleness, but he 
was m reahty dihgentiy walchmg the arming of Anitna. 
Meanwhile he was more than ever occupied with hb project 
of a descent upon England, whkh hb calculated departure 
rendered more Improbable. He flattered himself tlut he 
should be able at the last moment to act with such Ughtmng 
* t«apokCQ to Fonchj &Uy a6 1805 
* Kapokoo to Mont Msy a6. 
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like rapidity, that the coalition would be broken up before 
It had had time to concentrate its armies In this way he 
passed the whole of the month of June, ostensibly absorbed 
by the organisation of the new kingdom, and by the splendid 
festivities that the cities of Italy were giving to celebrate 
the accession of the heroic liberator But when the month 
of July came, he thought it was time to get nearer to the 
spot which he had chosen for the theatre of the grand duel 
m which France and England were about to engage He 
accordingly quitted Italy suddenly, and in a few days 
travelled from Tunn to Fontainebleau. He left Pnnce 
Eugbne at Milan, to govern under the title of viceroy 
The pnnce received, ■with the decree which delegated this 
authority to him, some very characteristic instructions 
Mixed up with wise and sensible recommendations, sug- 
gested by his experience m affairs and knowledge of men, 
we read these significant words, in which Napoleon wholly 
revealed himself ‘ My subjects in Italy are naturally more 
deceitful than the French citizens You have only one 
means of mamtaimng their esteem, that is, not to give your 
entire confidence to any one When you have spoken 

fro 7 n your heart and without necessity, say to youiseJf that 
you have committed a fault, into which you will nevei fall 
again Show for the nation that you govern an esteem that 
it IS moie requisite to manifest in pioportion as you discover 
motives for esteeming it less A time will come when you 
will recognise that there is very little difference between 
one people and another ’ ^ 

During Napoleon’s stay in Italy the preliminary opera- 
tions of the gigantic naval campaign had been accomplished 
with mcomplete success, but still sufficient to keep alive 
his hopes Admiral Villeneuve had sailed from Toulon, 
the 30th of March, with twelve vessels and six frigates, 
again escaping Nelson who was waiting for him between 
the coasts of Sardinia and Africa. He had first touched at 
Carthagena, then at Cadiz, where he had jomed Admiral 
Gravina, but with vessels infinitely infenor in number and 
quality to what had been announced Out of the sixteen 
I Napoleon to Pnnce Eugene, June 7, 1805 
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vessels of tiie Spanish navy be had only been able to take 
stx, and even of these he was obliged to leave more than 
half on the way From thence he passed without acadent 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and sailed for the West 
Indies. On the 13th of May he anchored off Martimqne, 
after a long and difficult voyage, during which he had been 
obliged to use some of his vessels to tow the others. He 
now found himself at the head of eighteen vessels and 
seven Ihgates, owing to the arrival of the late ships , bat 
he had failed Missiesgy who was at that very time on hu 
way back to France. Nelson knew by the 16th of April 
the direction that our squadron had taken but, detained 
by contrary winds, be hod not been able to appear before 
Gibraltar till the 7th of May there only he learned for a 
certainty what VUIeneuvc s destination was. The necessity 
of convoying the transports kept him back a few day* 
longer and the 13th of May at the time that VBleneuve 
was setting sail from hlaitmiqoe, Nelson set out in his 
piuvmt with only eleven vessels, not hesitating to go and 
seek, in this vast sea, an enemy who possessed double bis 
forces, who was a month m advance of bun, and whose 
precise position he did not know 

Vnieneuve was, as we have said, to wait forty day* at 
Martimque, to give Gontcaume tune to get out of Brest 
and join him there. After Villeneuvc's departure, Napoleon 
wrote every day to Ganteaumc * Start start, you hold 
the destinies of the world in your hands 1 ^ But the 
weather which was not in the seoet, was distressingly fine 
that year and Lord Cornwallis blockaded Brest with an 
assiduity and vigilance that nothing could discourage. The 
■whole of the month of April was passed in fruitless expecta 
tion of a favourable wind, and H was once more necessary 
to modify thii grand plan. Fresh Instructions were succes- 
sively earned to Vlllcneave by Admiral Mogon and the 
fngate La Topau^ ordering him not to wait for Gantcaume 
after the ai»t of June for if as was becoming probable 
this admiral found no oj^iortunlty of getting out of Brest 
before May aoth, he would receive order* not to start 
1 Napolcm (0 Gantcaume, April 11 1S05. 
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Villcneu\c was then to return to EuroiJc, passing by Fcrrol, 
^^l^crc he ^^ould find a squadron of fifteen Franco-Spanish 
\essels At the head of all these united forces, uhich 
nould raise his fleet to at least thirtj-fuc \cssels, he uas to 
present himself before Brest, force the blockade of Cornu all is, 
and, after having efTcclcd his junction with Ganlcaumc he 
uould be able to appear before Boulogne, having under his 
command an immense naval force amounting to fifty-five 
sail He had, houever, the choice of several other com- 
binations less complicated, such as to steer straight for 
Boulogne uithout going to Brest, and it uas added, that 
if, for any reason whatever, it uas impossible for him to 
carry out these instructions, he uould be able to fall back 
upon Cadiz.^ 

The neus of Nelson’s arrival at Barbados, after a 
voyage twice as rapid as our own, forced Villcneiive to 
shorten a delay that, after all, uould have been useless, since 
Ganteaume was detained to the last by the calm While 
his hot adversary, led astray by false intelligence, had gone 
to seek him first at Trinity, then at Antigua, Villeneuve, 
satisfied by the capture of Fort Diamond and some damage 
done to Enghsh commerce, very desirous, too, of avoiding 
an encounter with an enemy whose strength he exaggerated, 
and subordinating everything to the necessity of fulfilling his 
mission, quitted the West Indies to return to Europe 

On the 13th of June Nelson had again set out in his 
pursuit If he had known that Villeneuve’s destination 
was Ferrol, it is probable that he would have overtaken 
him and beaten him by the way , but not yet suspecting 
Napoleon’s plan, he had steered with all haste for Cadiz 
and Gibraltar, supposing that Villeneuve would endeavour 
to gam the Mediterranean He however took the prudent 
precaution of givmg the English Admiralty intelligence 
of this double return The bng The Curious which he 
despatched with this mission met with the French fleet on 
the way, recogmsed the direction it was taking, and, while 
It was detained by contrary winds, sailed for Plymouth 

Napoleon to Deerhs, March 8, 1805 — To Villeneuve the same 
day, first and second instructions. 
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On the 9th of July the English Admiralty received tha 
valuable information, and a few days later the 15th of July 
n squadron of fifteen vessels, under the orders of Admiral 
Calder was despatched to wait for VUlenenve off Cape 
Finisterte. 

While the project was being complicated by these im 
foreseen madents, Napoleon was indulging m a thousand 
conje ctur e s on the probable movements of the English 
navy He took a special dehght m attributing to it the 
fals^ manceuvres, such as the eipedition of a fleet to 
India, or orders to raise the blockade of Brest He blamed 
the increduhty of Deerts, whose cool and sensible mmd 
refused to share his fllusiona. ‘Your fault, he would say 
to him, 18 to calculait as tf ifu Eng^sh wert tn ihc staxi ^ 
As for himself he calculated as if the English had no other 
aim than to second his undertaking, and as if he had made 
a pact with the elementaL He already saw himself master 
of England. I do not know m truth, be wrote, m the 
same letter what kind of precaution she can tale to 
guarantee herself against the temble risk she runs 1 It is 
very foolish of a natioa without either fortifications or land 
armies to expose themselves to the liabflity of seeing an 
army of a hundred thousand wairiors among them I His 
mind was engrossed m Nelson s campaign , but, instead of 
feanng the terrible rapidity of a man who possessed in 
almost the same degree as himself the genius of war, he 
only ascribed to him hesitations, mistakes, and loss of time. 

Nelson will lose two da)*B at Cape Verd , be wtll lose a 
great many days more in picking np vessels and frigates by 
the way ^\Tien he learns that Vflleneuvc is not off the 
^\ mdward Islands, he will go to Jamaica, and during the 
time that he will lose m rcnctualling and waiting for him 
there, the great blows will be struck (fus is my caJcuIatloru ’ 

In this calculation be was to be mistaken, because, 
instead of putting thmgs at the i^orst, os the deplorable 
state of our na\7 and the difficulty of the undertaking 
required, he put them at the best, like 0 spoilt child of 

‘ N pofeoo to Dccris, Jane 9. 

* hopot«oQ to Dccna, Jane aS. 
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fortune The good luck that had attended the junction of 
the Batavian flotilla, under the orders of Admiral Verhuell, 
after an insignificant combat at Cape Grinez, had raised 
his hopes to an extraordmarj' pitch As the decisive 
moment approached he lost his coolness, modified his 
plans, and compromised the results already obtained, by the 
insurmountable fickleness of his opinions It was in one of 
these moods that he had returned to the plan of confiding 
to Ganteaume alone the task that he had given to Villeneuve 
According to this fresh scheme, Ganteaume was to deceive 
Cornvalhs, or force his line of blockade, take reinforce- 
ments at Ferrol and Rochefort, and then return straight to 
Boulogne'^^ The only thing wanting for carrying it out was 
the power of getting out of Brest It is, moreover, w^orthy 
of remark, that m the w'orking of his naval campaign 
Napoleon showed himself in everything the opposite of 
what he was in land warfare, he did not display in it 
any one of the qualities that made his marvellous fortune 
Instead of trying to see events as they were, he saw them 
as he washed them to be , instead of adopting a fixed plan 
and keeping to it, he incessantly changed it He blamed 
men for the defect of things, was irritated by objections 
instead of soliciting them, denied difficulties instead of en- 
deavouring to solve them, and overwhelmed wath reproaches 
and accusations naval men, who w^ere unanimous against his 
project, instead of enlightening himself by their knowledge 
and experience 

While Napoleon was making this useless appeal to 
Ganteaume, Villeneuve met, on the 2 2d of July, about fifty 
leagues off Cape Finisterre, with Calder’s fleet, which the 
Enghsh Admiralty had sent to encounter him. Although 
he had under his orders twenty vessels and seven frigates, 
while Calder had only fifteen vessels, Villeneuve had not a 
very great advantage over him, on account of the immense 
inferiority of our navy, but he was protected by the in- 
decision of his adversary The battle, obscured by a thick 
fog which prevented any general manoeuvre, was not m our 
favour, but it was of slight importance The English fleet 
1 Napoleon to Ganteaume, July 20 
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retreated, carrying off two Spamsh vessels They did not, 
however, return to renew the engagement, nor to oppoae 
ViUeneuve b movements, who was able to enter first Vigo, 
then Fcrrol and Corunna, where the Franco Spanish 
squadron was assembled to the number of twenty nine 
vessels (August 2).! 

Thus fiir Vnieneuvc hod earned out his instructions. But 
the pcrplexitiea, which from the opening of the campaign 
had not ceased to beset his min d on account of the immense 
responsibility which weighed upon him and the perfect 
knowledge that he had of our maritime mfenonty, had 
become greater than ever since ha return to Europe. The 
battle of Cape Itnisterre, m sprtc of the mdividual courage 
which our saflors had displayed, had fully confirmed m 
his former opinion which he thus expressed m a letter to 
Deerhs We have bad masla, bad sails, bad rigging bad 
officers, and bod sailors. But there was more than tlua 
he knew now for a certain^ that England had received 
intelligence, and that all the fruit of this long campaign m 
the West Indies, undertaken to draw away the Bntuh forces 
and to concentrate our own, had been lost Our concen 
tration was in reality scarcely more advanced than at the 
time when he had quitted Toulon, for he had not been able 
to jom either Miwiessy or Gantennme, and the squadrons 
that he had wanted to draw m his pursuit had either never 
left Europe or had returned at the same time as himself 
He was therefore sure of meeting them on his way ether 
m leaving Ferrol or before Brest In this case he regarded 
the battle as lost but whatever would be the issue, by the 
sole fact that the alarm was given, the plan was comprorrused. 
His colleague Gravina thought exactly the same and events 
proved that they were ngfat Nelson had returned to 
Gibraltar by the i8lh of July, os soon as he knew the 
direction td-en by Villcneuvc, he had pr epa red to rejoin 
ComwalUi before Brest, In spite of contrary winds. He 
effected his Junction on the 15th of August, left him eight 
vessels, and with the two othm proceeded to Portsmouth. 

* R^ff^ a JommaJ Ju Vcc-Amiral Vinmevrt Report of CalJcr 
to Admin] CorawalUa, Johr 23 AmMua/ hr yai 180$. 
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The day before, August r4th, Calder had taken nine of his 
ouTi squadron to Comwalhs, who thus found liimself at the 
head of a fleet of thirt}'-five vessels He made two equal 
divisions of it on the lytli of August he sent one, com- 
posed of eighteen vessels, to go and again blockade Ferrol, 
and he kept the others to v'atch Ganteaume Besides these 
tv'o squadrons, the English had from Brest to Ferrol a 
detachment of five vessels, under the orders of Admiral 
Stirling, and a number of advice boats and vessels of all 
sizes which espied all our movements ^ 

Villeneuve was forced to remain at Ferrol and Corunna 
till the nth of August, to repair his damaged ships He 
could not set sail with all his fleet till the 13th If he had 
proceeded to Brest before this date, as Napoleon in his 
impatience had prescribed to him, his twenty-nine vessels 
would have come m contact with the thirty-five ships of 
Cornwallis, and he would have been crushed before Gan- 
teaume had been able to make a movement By starting 
later, he had a slight chance of crossing the fleet that 
Cornwallis was sending to blockade him at Ferrol under 
the orders of Calder, but what probabihty was there of his 
escaping a squadron following exactly the same line as 
himself, upon a sea covered on all sides with the enemies’ 
cruisers, which followed him step by step ? 2 Even if he 
had accomplished this miracle, he might have been able to 
outstnp Calder before Brest, but not in the Channel, where 
this Admiral had gone with all speed Moreover, he did 
not know of his departure from Brest, for Calder only left 

1 M Thiers says, speaking of this juncbon (vol vi p 130) ‘The 
news of the junction of Nelson with Admirals Calder and Cornwallis 
was ime in some^respecis, for Nelson had visited Comwalhs off Brest , 
but it was false in the most important point, since Nelson had not 
stopped off Brest, but had sailed for Portsmouth ’ He had not, it is 
true, stopped there, but he had left his fleet except two vessels Was 
not that the important point ? 

2 M Thiers does not hesitate to say ‘that he would have crossed 
without meeting with Calder, who would have gone to blockade Ferrol 
empty, that he would have surprised Comwalhs,’ etc M I’Amiral 
Junen de la Gravi^re, who is severe for Villeneuve,’ however, says 

‘ It is more probable that Calder would have been mformed of 
Villeneuve’s movements ’ — Guerres Mantinus 
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Corowalha on the 17th of August, and ViUeneaTe had to 
reason on the hypothesis of a tnplc junction between Nelson, 
Calder, and Comwallia. He therefore left Ferrol, a prey 
to nresolution and discouragement, weighed down under 
the burden of his responsfbflity his heart filled with anguish 
but It was patriotic anguish, for if he trembled, it was not 
for himself — he gave sufficient proof of this at Trafiilgar 
G ravin a, who has often been contrasted with him, followed, 
overwhelmed by the orders which he was reqtnred to obey 
and, according to an eip re sai on of ViUeneuve, with the 
devotion of despair Such dispositions could only lend to 
a disaster As a dimox to misfortune, the wmd had become 
contrary our ships worked so badly that several ran fool of 
each officr m gcttmg out of port finally we were followed 
by two Bnttsh ships of the line and several frigates, which 
did not lose one of our movements.* In this srtuation, a 
merchant vessel having given intefligence, afterwards recog 
msed os false, of the approach of an English fleet of twenty 
five vessels, Vniftneuve no longer hesitated, — he veered 
round to the south, set soil for Cadiz, turning his back 
upon Brest 

^Vhile the unfortunate VUIencure, pelding to Inspirations 
which, thou^ not very heroic, were wise and sensible, 
delayed the hour of destruction of our navy with the cer 
tainty of receiving for reward the reproaches of the most 
rmrting of maftcn, Nttpolcon, watching on the coast of 
Boulogne, his eyes fixed on the honion where he expected 
every moment to see his victonons fleet appear eipcnenced 
all the agitations of hope and fear and endured with a heart 
full with anger the torment he was least capable of bearing 
— that of uncertainty Everything had long since been 
ready at Boulogne and in surroundmg ports. The 
troops went daily through thdr manceuvrcs of disembarking, 
and the Immense flotilla was only waiting for a signal. 
Ganteaume had received orders to anchor In the road 
stead of Bertheaume, that he might get away more easily 
Napoleon had not heard of the battle of Cape Hntsterre 
till the 7ih of August though very discontented with 
‘ VUlenearo to Decris, Aopiit 32. 
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Villeneuve, he had written to encourage him ‘Appear here 
for twenty-four hours, and you will have fulfilled your 
mission ’ ^ A few days later he had read a letter in which 
Villeneuve expressed to Decrhs his perplexities on leaving 
Ferro], and this letter had exasperated him ‘ I consider,’ 
he wrote to the minister of marine, ‘ that Villeneuve is not 
fit to command a frigate He consequently wanted to 
^^^thdraw his command, and again give it to Ganteaume 
He had not, however, a very clear idea of the real state of 
affairs, he denied, without any grounds, the junction of 
Nelson with Calder and Cornwallis, and affirmed that even 
according to the English papers Nelson had been obliged 
to start for the Canary Islands ^ However, he still believed 
that Villeneuve was on his way to Brest, and wrote to him 
m that town ‘ Vice-admiral, I hope that you have arrived 
at Brest Set out, lose not a moment, bring our united 
squadrons into the Channel, and England ts oms /’ (August 
22d) 

This illusion was quickly dispelled, and Decrbs, who 
took the same view as Villeneuve about the inevitable issue 
of an attempt in the Channel, but who had never ventured 
to give Napoleon his entire opinion, at last decided to tell 
him the truth, as gently as possible, but with perfect sincerity 
This undertaking could only, he believed, lead to great 
catastrophes, and if the fleet had started for Cadiz, he 
ought to consider that as a decree of Providence, they 
ought to return to the principles of a naval war proportioned 
to our mediocre resources, that is to say, give up these 
gigantic operations, which were almost impossible of execu- 
tion even with skilled seamen, and make war upon England 
in an ordinary way. Thus all the eminent men who had 
been Napoleon’s chief co-operators m this colossal enter- 
prise were of the same opinion as to its probable results , 
for Ganteaume thought hke Decrhs, and Gravma — he whom 
Napoleon styled ‘ that stupid Gravma, who was all genius 
and all fire m battle,’ — thought hke Villeneuve , Napoleon 

1 Napoleon to Villeneuve, August 13 

2 This letter, which is of the greatest importance for the justification 
of Villeneuve, is dated August 22, 1805 
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was accordingly obliged to les^ hnnsdf to this miserable 
faHare of so many pompously mmotmced projects. Never 
did more threatening preparations and more haughty 
demonstrations come to a more patuble issue. A great dis- 
aster like that of La Hogoe would at least have ^vcn him 
an excuse, and at aH events have saved him from ridicule. 
When Napoleon pressed Vflleneuve to ukt\^ htnulf for 
Ganteaume to get out of Brest, it was prolxily with some 
idea of escapbg from his own febe position, even at the 
pnce of a lost battle, of which the responsibility would afrer 
all fall upon another 

All his calculations fell to the ground at once, and his 
anger was proportionate to his dlsappomtmenL He poured 
out bitter complamts on the Incapaaty of ha seamen, on 
the conduct of Dccrbs, on the disgraceful weakness of 
VEleneuvc, who was both a coward and a traitor , in short, 
he accused every one except hunseli^ the sole an^or of the 
evil by his miatnation and blmd obstmacy If things had 
foUow^Ml their natural course, there would not hare been 
suffiaent hisses m Europe to celebrate this immense^aw 
but Napoleon bad already taken precautions to turn the 
attention of the nations in another direction. 

^\^lat m reahty appears still more mcrcdible than the 
pcnpetias which we have just explained is, that during the 
whole of thu time, and even on the eve of executing this 
haiardoas descent upon England, instead of seeking to 
conciliate his enemies on the Continent, Napoleon had 
ne%‘cr ceased to provoke them and dnre them into war 
His relations — already far from cordial — with Austria 
had been made worse and worse. On the siit of July he 
wrote to Talleyrand The news from Italy Is all of war 
That this power was arming he knew and he had several 
times given her notice to leare off anmng. He caused the 
most threatening articles to be inserted m the Monttmr, and 
on the 1 2th of August he sent a fresh summons to her 
announang that he was going to break up his camps by 
the Ocean, and send ha troops into Switzerland.' He 
knew also, for a certainty that behind her there were Russia, 
Sweden and Naples that Prussa was hesitatmg, that none 
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of our allies were sure , and yet, in such a situation, he 
sbll persisted in trjung to IhroAv upon England the only 
army that could cover France What did this deluded 
genius want ? What did he hope to do ? To fall upon 
London like a thunderbolt, and retire before the army of 
the coalition had been able to set a foot on our territor)' ? 
This was the most venturesome and mad idea ' Who, 
without egregious puerility, could have believed that so 
high-minded and energetic a nation would not have offered 
him the same resistance as the negroes of St Domingo had 
done ? 

French historians have ridiculously underrated the 
military forces which England could then oppose to us. 
All the official documents on the state of the British forces, 
published at that time, show that the volunteers alone 
amounted to four hundred thousand men Supposing 
Napoleon to have succeeded in the perilous operation of 
disembarkment, in spite of Nelson, in spite of the combined 
fleets of Cornwallis and Calder, in spite of the innumerable 
multitude of vessels of every size that were ready to dispute 
our passage, — supposing that he had landed on the same 
point of the Bntish shore the whole of his hundred and 
fifty thousand men, is it likely that these four hundred 
thousand volunteers, sustained by a regular army of great 
strength, would not have detained him long enough to 
allow the coalition to invade France, which was not de- 
fended ? this IS such a chimerical romance that it resembles 
the visions of a diseased brain, and we should be inclined 
to regard the whole affair as a he and a comedy, if it were 
not for the thousands of proofs that Napoleon thought 
seriously of his project. To all those which I have already 
mentioned I shall add a last, which is not the least curious 
It iS a medal with the head of the Emperor crowned with 
laurels, on one side, and on the other, the image of 
Hercules stifling the giant Antaeus in his arms It bears 
the motto, ‘Descenie en Angleterre^ and underneath in small 
letters, '■frapf'ee d Lotidres en 1804 This lying legend — 

^ One of these medals is in England, and Lord Stanhope, who is 
my authonty for this cunous fact, possesses a copy of it 
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eternal monmnent of the presumption of him who coined 
It — waa all that remained of the great expedition 

The confusion which was inseparable from such a failure^ 
the state of open hostflity to which he had dnren his 
enemies, obliged Napoleon promptly to rcsolre upon some 
bold step, if he wished to avoid ndicnle and profit by his 
advantages. He had m reality very considerable ones. He 
possessed, as he said, the finest army m Europe, the whole 
of which was available, whfle the troops of the coalition, dis- 
persed over on immense ^ce, were only half-oiganued, and 
were not at all mured to the hardships of war he knew the 
views of the olhes who understood nothing of his plans by 
acting with hrs accustomed rapidity he could be at Vienna 
before the Russians were m Moravia. He was aware of all 
these circumstances, he bad many times pondered over the 
possibihty of torning his army of the Ocean upon Germany, 
his letters to Talleyrand and Cambac^rb contain the clearest 
evidence of this. He had moreover long been accustomed 
always to make his plans, os he said, m two ways, so as 
never to be taken unawares. There is, tbere/ore, more fiction 
than truth m the story of his suddenly transforming schemes 
that had been disconcerted by the defection of Vnieneuve, 
and by a sublime efibrt improvising and dictating to Doru the 
plan of his roagruficent campaign m Germany He had 
thought of It for sererol months, reserving to hunsclfi It is 
true, the choice of the moment, and he had already taken n 
great many prehminaiy precaubons, which, however, In no 
way draiimshes the merit of the conception. IE, as some 
would give us to understand, Napoleon had only thought at 
the last moment of this change^ wc most deny him all fore- 
sight, and refuse to his pohucal intelhgence much more than 
IS accorded to his militaty genius. 

He immediately then resolved to c.vtncate himself from 
the embarrassment of his CUsc and mtolcrable position by 
throwing himself upon Gennany with his whole army which 
two years of constant exercise had brought to on incompar 
able degree of strength. Ho pnncipal corps Immediately 
began to be put in motion. His lieutenants rccciitid on 
all points instruebons relative to their first dispositions. 
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Bernadotte, who commanded the army of Hanover, had 
orders to mass his troops towards Gottingen , Eugene, to 
bring his upon the Adige , Saint-Cyr, to be ready to throw 
himself upon Naples , Marmont, to prepare to march from 
the Texel upon Mayence, ever)'thing to be done wnth the 
greatest secrecy, in order to leave his enemies in all security 
At the same time Duroc was despatched to Berlin wath a 
mission to offer Hanover to Prussia, as the pnce of a 
demonstration against Austria, but he was not to allow 
the independence of Switzerland, of Holland, or of Naples 
to be called into question If this offer had been made a 
few months earlier, it might have gained us the alliance of 
Prussia , it w'as too late now to induce a powder that had 
become mistrustful, and that was bound by other engage- 
ments, to accept such a proposal 
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as, ‘is to gain twenty days, and to Jfrectni tht Austrians 
from crossing tks Inn while I am marching upon the 
Rhine. If his object had been, as early as that, to cut 
them off from the basis of their operations, his interest was 
to let them not only cross the Inn, but advance mto 
Soabia but, far from supposing that they intended to 
occupy Ulm, he wrote the same day to the Hector of 
Bavaria to have prepared for him at this place five 
hundred thousand rations of biscmts. He was as yet only 
thinking of taking the most direct and the easiest route to 
penetrate into the heart of the Austrian monarchy to 
attack It with an army so sopcnor m number and quality 
to Mack's troops that his very appearance would annihilate 
it The extent of our conquests gave him mvaluahlc 
facLhOes for attaining tbs end With all the passages of 
the Rhine in his possession he bad no anxiety about a 
bamer formerly so difficult to cross, he had for allies 
either seoet or open, all those states whose neutrality we 
had hitherto had to coodliate or else to fight them the 
electorates of Hesse Darmstadt, of Baden, of Wurtemberg, 
and Bavona, and he had lo Hanover and Holland two 
considerable corps ^armfe^ which could reach the Danube 
m fifteen or twenty marches by turning the Rhine and ah 
those passes of the Black Forest whose occupation bad 
fonnerly cost us so much blood 

\Vhcn Napoleon turned upon Austria with on army of 
nearly 200 000 men,^ at a time when she had scarcely 
^ Napolcon'i army omoaiitad lo nearly ppmhfT «iihoot coant 
lof tbo Ba arian coouncent nd tboce 0^ the od>er (tnall Cennaii 
Stales. Tbe cocrespoedeDCe of Nspoleoo of BcTthler of liannool 
ai>d of tbe olber gesauk, oil prorcs Uul oat of the s c ren corps which 
fonoed the cnod army three were composed of 30,000 men fSoult 
hey LaiuKs) and thm others of 25,000 (hluTDoot, Damal Denu 
doue). Aocereon had ocly is 00a Bat to this total «e most add 
the coard snd caraJry of hlonU mhlch coatamed tocetber ahoal 
20,000 meo. \\itb the German cootioj^ts, the grand army rtac to 
at least etc* kmndrtl amJ etcent^~fivt tMmmjtA mot a tnrmber that has 
aim ays been oodmated. The atatciDents, paUished by the 
dm dt Ai guerre (>ol. ilii) oo this point ere pcrfcetly Incorrect 
They mere prepared by hapokoo hioucir as meU as the 
mb h are added lo them, milh bis co^lomary icradiy ood milh a ikw 
lo tk U^kl */cfi huUfy 
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Sojooo lo oppose to liim in Gcnnanj, his first ninicty 
^\ould nalurallj be to reach the Danube by the sliortest 
road, and dcstro} Ivlack before tlie arrnnl of tlic Russians 
This road ^^as cas> to trace, it was through Hesse, the 
north of Baden, and Wurtemberg 1 he necessity of join- 
ing, in Franconia, the corps that Bernadoltc ^\as bringing 
him from Hano^cr b} Gottingen, and Marmont from 
Holland, by Majence, left him no choice with regard to 
this route It IS therefore quite childish lo praise him for 
not haMng thought of operating by Switrcrland and the 
Lake of Constance, and recommending I\Iorcau’s campaign 
of iSoo, that IS to say, for not having gone 150 leagues 
out of Ins way through an impracticable countr)', m ordei 
to surround an enemy m Suabia who was not there' 
E\er}’thing was changed since then, both in the positions 
and the size of the armies Instead of Kray upon the 
Rhine, we had to fight Mack on the Inn, nearly a hundred 
leagues farther off, instead of commanding an army 
scarcely equal to the Austrian troops, obliged to make a 
detachment of a quarter of its efiective force, and subor- 
dinate to the movements of that of Italy, Napoleon had an 
army more than double the size of that of his adversary , 
his movements were free, he was master of all the resources 
of a vast empire Nothing, in short, had remained in the 
same state, not even that famous position of Ulm but lately 
the key of the Danube, and in which Kray had been able 
to sustain so long a siege, thanks to the instructions which 
paralysed Moreau The place had still fortifications, but 
those of the intrenched camp had been demolished, and 
could no longer offer any protection to the Austnan army, 
if Mack were to take up his position there 

While his soldiers were executing this bold march, 
Napoleon multiplied his stratagems and pacific demonstra- 
tions in order to prolong the error of the allies He con- 
tinued to reside at Boulogne, so as to induce a belief that 
his determination was not changed His diplomacy, hitherto 
so haughty, had assumed the most gentle and concihatoiy 
tone ‘ It is no longer daring that is needed,’ he wrote to 
Talleyrand, ‘but pisillammtty, that I may have time to 
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prepare. ^ Eng^e, the Viceroy of Italy received on hia 
side mstnictions to talk of peace, but to work for war. 
In his march from Hanover to the Danube, Bernadette 
had orders to teD every one that he was merely tnVTng this 
route to bring his corps back into France.* The Menittur 
generally so provocative, suddenly changed its tone. It no 
longer contamed a word of pohtici, it spoke of recent 
pubhcations, of the eruption of Vcsuviua, of the ram and 
fine weather It gravdy announced ^tkat ihi Rmaaxs 
amUnued to viokt prtparahens against ths Ptmans but of 
those that were everywhere being made agninst France it 
did not say a word Judging from it, Europe had never 
been more tranquil and it did not inform the public till 
the aad of September that the Austrians had crossed the 
Inn on the 7th of the same month. As it was impossible, 
however completely to conceal this immense movement of 
troops, Napoleon authorised his ministers to acknowledge 
that, as a precauQonaiy measure, he was concentrating 
about thirty thousand men upon his enstem frontier The 
prmapal commanders alone were told his real projects. 
At the same tune that he concealed them with so much 
skill, he took measures, both abroad and at home, with 
admirable deosioti. Three of his best officer* — Murat, 
Bertrand, and Savory — were sent m disguise into Germany 
to eiamme all the locahties through which our army would 
pass, to obtom all possible mfoimatioD about the state of 
places, routes, rivets, the positions occupied by the enemy 
their plans or luppoicd, and the forces of which they 
could dispose. He wanted to have, and in reality he had, 
by his numerous agents in Germany a correct statement of 
the movements of the Austrian troops, day by day and 
regiwunt by rtgtmtni * Murat had besides orfer* to sec the 
Elector of Bavaria, who was for us, but who till our orrml, 
saw himself with terror at the maty of the Austrian troops , 
he was to reassure him, and to announce to him that we 
were coming to his He took him a letter from 

1 Nspc 4 eoci to TtheTrttsd, August 35. 

I Kspoleoo to Demadotte, September 6 1805 

■ Napoleoa to Bmbler Aagut sS. 
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Napoleon, full of protestations and promises The Emperor 
opened his mind to him, confided to his honour the secret 
of his operations, told him ‘of the aggrandisement and 
splendour ’ tliat would be the price of his fidelity , he 
lamented that he was driven to the extremity of war ‘ my 
heart bleeds,’ he said, ‘ when I think of all the evils that 
will result from it, but God knows that I am innocent 1’ 
Duroc was still at Berlin, where he was endeavounng to 
gain Prussia by the offer of Hanover But this power, who 
would have accepted it without hesitation a few months 
before, for she was no longer asked for anything beyond a 
mere demonstration, was now too deeply engaged with 
Russia, and had raised too many complaints against the 
ambition of France, to receive such a present without 
stipulating something for European interests She willingly 
consented to all that had been done in Italy, but she 
required that the independence of Holland and Switzerland 
should be expressly guaranteed, and as Napoleon would 
not hsten to such a condition, Prussia returned to her old 
system of neutrality, but with a secret irntation agamst us, 
and with a decided leamng towards our adversanes 

A treaty of alliance, oflensive and defensive, was con- 
cluded with Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt Nothing was 
yet signed with Wurtemberg, but everything announced on 
the part of this power an adhesion that she was not m a state 
to refuse. In order to put an end to the hesitation of the 
Elector, Napoleon had already proposed to the hereditary 
Pnnce of Wurtemberg to put him in his father’s place 
but this project was not carried out These small states 
furmshed him a contingent of about twelve thousand men 
who did not enter the hnes, but who were not the less 
useful in protecting his communications The Bavanan 
army, which reckoned 25,000 men, was to fight by the side 
of our soldiers Of all the states whose weakness placed 
them at our discretion, the kingdom of Naples was alone 
excluded from these treaties of alliance, which could, more- 
over, have no other effect tlian that of perpetuating their 
subjection, by disguising it under benefits that were more 
^ Napoleon to Talleyrand, August 25 
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burdensome than the evils of wax. Samt-Cyr received 
formal orders to sene Naples and dnve out the court, the 
moment our armies should cross the Rhine till then he 
was clcsely io ccnaal his prtyects} But a short tune after 
Napoleon found it more advantogeous to conclude a treaty 
of neutmhty with the Court of Naples which would enable 
him to throw the corps of Saint Cyr upon the Po to serve 
as a rear-guard and reserve to Ma»<£na. When the Mem 
tear publised this treaty It prefaced it with the followmg 
reflectiona The mterest of France no doubt suggested 
the desirability of assunng by an easy and useful coMjuesi a 
kingdom that touches upon hia Majesty s States m Italy 
But he would not hare it said that he had put an obstacle 
to the general peace be has followed those pnnaples of 
generous and moderate policy which regulate ^ his deter 
mmattona. That was singular moderation, which was 
displayed m such contempt for a foreign sovereign 1 All 
these line phrases meant that, at this cnbcal moment, it 
had been thought better to postpone the down&ll of the 
Bourbons lu Naples, but they were warned that the step 
was only deferred. This madental explanabon suffices to 
reduce to their true worth all the declamations of Napoleon 
with regard to the mtngues and perfidy of the Court of 
Naples. 

In spite of the very softened tone of his notes to M de 
Cobentzd, Talleyrand did not suc cee d m gaming with 
Austria all the time that Napoleon had demanded but this 
power was stfll completely deceived, with regard both to 
the nature and extent of our mflitary movements. She 
burned on the opemng of the campdgn, in the hope of 
dragging m the Elector of Havana. After having solemnly 
promised to join his troops to those of the Emperor of 
Austria, this prince pertinaaously postponed the signmg of 
the treaty of alliance. Austria, for the sake of gaiidog 
a 5 ooo men, exposed her own army and the Empire Itself 
to an imminent danger which she did yet suspect The last 
note that she had exchanged with the French Government, 
at the moment of the opening of hostilities, had not been 
‘ hapoWoQ to Salat -Cyr September 3 
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^\nn!In': in cither ''titn^t)i (ji <h"imv ahhoiirh '^nme of t)ic 
i:ric\nncc'' connintti in H were, mere jirelcNt^- When 
C'lllcei I’jion to ' i\e ^<'mc evi»hn’’tit>n of her .nrnnmente eJic 
grountleu ;)iein upon the neieeeiit of reinnuium Imiuc ol 
tile rc'^pcet for trcities w!u< h ehc Ind her'^elf impneed upon 
JCurope In tin*? \nvlrn no «louht nffeited i nnl that she 
did not m rctlUN feel for ir.\n*'nUione winch Ind been the 
worl of onr \l^^one'^. Init enll vhkc ‘?ome legal uronnd 
had to be found ehc could not be refu‘;ed the right of 
njrpeahng to treaties mule agunel her * J he peace 

between hranre and Auetria.’ emd tin*? manife^-tf), ‘rest^ 
upon the Ircate of I unetillc, of whu h one of the conditions 
‘Stipulates and guarantees (he indepvUdencc of the republus 
of Iiah, ns well ns of the ilehctit and natn\inn republieg?, 
nnd nssiire-s them the iibert) of choosing n go\e.rnment 
Igter) endca\our to oblige them to adopt a go\ eminent, n 
consliluiion, n master, otherwise than of their free choice, 
otherwise than b\ iiroscremga real political independence, is 
an infringement of the peace of LuneMlle, and Austria has a 
right to protest against it, and to seek to redress the wrong'* 
Strange and memorable spectacle — Austria protesting 
against us, and demanding with trulli and justice tlie inde- 
pendence of lliosc republics that wc )iad founded, and that 
she had so long opposed — what was better calculated to 
characterise our policj ? The manifesto then set forth all 
the forbearance that she had shown towards us, if she had 
hitherto consented to be silent, it was througli a spirit of 
conciliation , but she had not renounced either her riglils 
or the maintenance of the tranquillity of Europe ‘Tins 
tranquillity is disturbed,’ added the manifesto, Avhen a power 
claims the rights of occupation, of protection, of intluencc, 
which arc neither acknowledged by the law of nations nor 
by treaties , when she talks of rights of victory, which have 
become extinct by peace , when she employs violence and 
fear to dictate laws to her neighbours, m order to oblige 
them to assimilate their constitutions to her owm, or to 
wTCst from them alliances, concessions, acts of submission 
or incorporation , when she pretends that her dignity is 
offended by well-founded remonstrances, while her owm 
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papciB are attacking every monarch m succession , lastly, 
when she sets herself up os sole arbiter of the and 
common interest of nations, and excludes the other Powers 
from all partiapation m the maintenance of the general 
equilibnum some because they are too fiir distant, others 
because an arm of the sea separates them from the Conti 
nent, answering the complaints of the nearest Powers about 
the danger by evasive replies, by assemblages of troops upon 
their frontiers, and by menaces of rupture if they prepare 
for defence. ^ 

To this tembly true and striking picture there was 
nothing to reply but cannon shot and such was m reahty 
the answer that Napoleon was preparing to make to Austria. 
His soldiers had not yet terminated their evolution on the 
Rhme, when the whole of France was already transformed 
into one vast camp, and so organised as to suffice for itself 
during his absence. He bod left at Boulogne, for the pro- 
tection of the flotilla and the defence of the coasts, a arpt 
d'armit of S5000 men commanded by Marshal Brune, 
formed with the depots of a part of his regiments, and 
with the 10 000 sailois of the English expedition organised 
in battalions. He decreed the reorganisalion of the national 
guards throughout the whole country but he reserved for 
himself the Domination of the officers he mobilised into 
select companies, destined specially for the defence of for 
tresses, the youngest and most warlike portion of this corps. 
He completed these measures by caHing to arms, not only 
the levy of the current year and the remaining part of the 
contingent of the preceding years, but an ontiapatory levy 
comprising the men who would attain the required age in 
the first three months of the following year These levies 
gave him a reserve of ncariy 150,000 men, who were sent 
upon the Rhine to exercise under the command of Mar 
shals KeUermann and Lefcbvre. This decree gave rise to a 
difficulty that would have embarrassed any one but Napoleon. 
The constitution had ordained that the voting of levies of 
men, like that of imposts, belonged to the Legislative Body 
But how conld this asscnibly be called together at such a 
‘ Nolfi of Cooat Lcmii de Cobcotrd, S epte m ber ts 1S05. 
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time ? The public were anxious and dissatisfied , a grave 
financial cnsis, caused by our immense war expenses, was 
beginmng to manifest itself. Pans murmured aloud, and 
denounced the folly of an ambition that had again armed 
Europe against us He would therefore have to enter into 
explanations, to listen to advice, perhaps even cnticisms ' 
In fact he would have to acknowledge the existence of that 
coalition, so many times denied by the impudent lies of 
the Momtenr ! He would have to admit either that he 
had been blind or that he had knowingly deceived Prance * 
Napoleon took care not to make such an alternative neces- 
sary , he knew the French people well enough to be sure 
that so long as he was absolved by victory he had no need 
of any other justification, and this victory he was now 
certain of gaimng, owing to the success of his femts, the 
headlong haste of his enemies, and the overwhelming 
superiority of his forces He did not hesitate therefore 
to violate once more a constitution which had never been 
more than a letter, and the Senate eagerly legahsed this 
violation, certain of alleging it against him as a cnme in 
the day of his reverses 

As soon as these measures, which he always considered 
as the most important, were taken, he distnbuted the offices 
to the men to whom he intended to entrust the government 
during his absence The presidency of the Senate and the 
honours of power were allotted to Joseph, the grand elector , 
but Cambac^rfes had all the real power, at least so much of 
it as Napoleon could consent to relinquish He was charged 
to preside over the Council of State, and to assemble the 
ministers at least once a week, but they were all to corre- 
spond mth Napoleon on the affairs of their departments 
The minister of police received special orders to write every 
day ^ This minister was in reality the mainspring of the 
Government Napoleon then bade adieu to the Senate 
He was leaving, he said, to go and succour his allies , till 
within f/ie last feav days he had hoped that peace would 
not be disturbed, but his hopes had vanished ‘ It is now,’ 

^ Order of Service dunng the Emperor’s absence, September 23, 
1S05 
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he added, ‘that the wickedness of the eneniies of the Con 
tment is displayed 1 They dreaded the rmmifeatatioii of 
my ptai Iffv< for ptaa they dreaded lest Austria, seeing 
the abyss that they had dag beneath her feet, should em- 
brace views of jurtice and moderation they have driven 
her into war / dtplore ik* Mood ikai ti will cost Europ*^ 
but It win add new lustre to the French name. 

While he deplored this cruel eactremlty his corps Sarmkc 
pursumg their secret march, were crossing the Rhbe at 
Mayence, at Spires, and at Mannheim, and were advancing 
into the heart of Germany There they were about to jom 
hands with Bemadotte who had already arrived at 
burg, where the Elector of Bavona, threatened by Austria, 
had taken refuge with his twenty five thousand mem Driven 
to eitremitici by the tergiverKitions of this pnnee, the Aus- 
tnans had passed the Inn on the 17th of September, on 
the 1 8th they occupied Ulm. It was then only tbit Napoleon, 
on the receipt of a letter from Mont, conceived the Idea of 
shutting them up in Suabia, by cutting off then communici 
dons Aust^ making use of a manceuvre similar to 
that which he had employed at Marengo, bat with much 
more certainty on account of his immense supenonty over 
the army of Mack.^ He immediately settled the positions 
to be occupied upon the Danube by the different corps that 
were still upon the Rhine. By throwing them upon Donau 
worth, Ingolstadt, and Ratisbou he made himself roaster of 
the nver and he -only needed a few marches to seize all 
Mock 8 commuiucations with Vienna, and completely to 
mvest hrm before the ainval of the Russian army which 
had scarcely b^im to mova He trembled lest Mack 
should discover in lime the secret of this manoeuvre, at 
once so simple and $0 decisi>e, but m this respect he was 
marvellously protected by the dispersion of our corps, by 
the mystery which enveloped their marches, and by the 
foolish confidence of his odvemary He skilfully confirmed 
the mistake of the Austrian staff by making Murat and his 
cavalry appear at the entrance of the pnnapal defiles of 
the Bbck Forest, os if he had rcsoh'cd to plunge into It, 

* Note 00 the moT cm cpt of the cnuwi annjr Sepleml*T 22 
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according to the routine of our first uars in Germany. He 
himself remained ai Sirasburg till the l.asi moment, ns iliough 
he intended to attack his cnem) in front instead of in the 
rear It was from there that he addressed to the soldiers 
the proclamation which was to open this glorious campaign 
He abstained this lime from the bombastic declarations 
w'hich often spoiled his mihtar) harangues, and confined 
himself to explaining in a few energetic phrases the aim of 
their efforts ‘We will not stop till we hasc insured the 
independence of the Germanic body, succoured our allies, 
and confounded the pride of unjust aggressors. We will 
not again make peace without a guarantee Our generosity 
will no longer blind us m our policy Soldiers ! jour Em- 
peror is in the midst of you You arc but the \ anguard of 
a great people *’ 

For France Napoleon had become a dreaded despot, a 
majesty, a kind of sovereign of the ancient n'gtmt , for her 
soldiers he had remained the Eonapartc of the army of 
Italy They recognised w'lth joj the well-known manner 
and language of their old general Tliey were soldiers, 
but they were soldiers who remembered that they had 
been citizens, they were the tools of his despotism, but 
they had been formed by liberty, they were m spite of 
everything sons of the Revolution Napoleon was less 
their master than their favourite He was their work. 
He was not in their eyes a sovereign, but a sort of military 
tribune He treated them as equals, communicated to 
them his thoughts, sometimes even, as at Austerlilz, he 
explained to them beforehand his plan of battle, as he 
would have done before a council of w’ar He shared his 
power with them The chiefs of the army showed them- 
selves humble and submissive , the soldiers w'ere still his 
companions rather than his servants , hence their enthu- 
siasm for him, and their incalculable superiority over the 
living machines disciplined under the Austrian stick But 
if they had become incomparable instruments for conquest, 
how much had they not lost of the generous and disinterested 
spirit of our old republican armies ! Such as it then was, 
thanks to the sentiments that Bonaparte had endeavoured 
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to develop m It, the grand anny may be said to be mcom 
patiblc with the maintenance of a legal and pacific system 
in France. They required not only honours, but nches, 
great undertakings to occupy their activity and nations to 
spoil to satisfy their covetousneas. He promised the soldiers 
their part of the booty he even accustomed them to take it 
for themselves by mcessantly repeating that war ought to 
nourish war and by obhgmg them to hve by requisitions 
and pillage,^ not only m the enemy^s country but often 
upon our own territory When Pnnce Eugfene recoiled 
from laying upon his Italian subjects these heavy burdens, 
Napoleon langhed at his scruples and gave him orders to 
proceed by means of requisitiomL I do the same m 
Alsace, he wrote, the pnccs are such that we cannot 

think of paying. Do not bcheve that these measure* 
displease the country the people grumble, but they do not 
mean what they say 1 am suipnsed that your minister 
of war has not enlightened you on this pomt, he who made 
war for so long with us 1 * ^Vhen Marshal Bcmadotte 
paid ready money m a nnOrai country which he crossed m 
contempt of all kind of ngbt, Napoleon repnmanded him, 
forgetting that he had himself recommended this precaution. 

You have rather spoQt the Elector of Hessc-Cassel, if it 
IS true that you have paid ready money If I had anUa- 
pated this, I should have written to you to pay with bllla. * 
To pay with bills was a mode of speech, which proverbially 
signified not to pay at all These proceedings engendered 
a strong spint of rapmc and cupidity m the army, and 
Napoleon openly encouraged it m the chief* though he 
punished them by the most insulting accusations if they 
acceded the limit of what suited hun. Was it not a new 
and sigmficant fact that, at the moment of entering on a 
campaign, he could dream of ofienng a general in cfalefi 
like Massena, a pratnt 0/ fifty ihcMtand francs as a mark 
of esteem ?* ^Vhatever may stili hare been their intelh 

> See ei pec la Jlj tmoo thU point Smvtmtn mihirira d* Tetuste 

* IsBpof«n to l*rfnce tiqjcDe, September 23 1S05. 

* Nopolcoo to ItcnudoUc, Octobn a 

* Nopolcoo to Pnoco Logcoe; September 18. 
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gcncc And energy, nn ann\ upon whom Muh inotivf. \\t.jc 
iironuhl to i>h\ could not rul ^oomr or httr to he. true ) 
in that last Kind of \iTl\ii. wiiuh is tailed mduau \itiuc 
Nnjxilcon''; seven ov/c Satr'h had almost nthicvcd 
their movement before MacK, who was still 'niionarj at 
Ulm, appeared even to suspett Us ami ’I hi' gimial <on- 
tmued iniperturlnhlj to face the lUicK 1 orest, pu irding the 
Illor from Ulm to Mcmnimgcii On learning that some 
rrcnch detachments had appeared m Jhv.arii, MnrK had 
sent his hcutcnnnl, Kienmnver, to Oonanworth, with eight 
or ten thousand men, to hold both the bridges of the 
Danube, and those of its iriluUar) the Ia.rh, which were 
not less important to him Ihit his secnnij was still undis- 
turbed, when, on the 6lh of OclobcT, Sotill’s ad\ mcc guard, 
debouching upon the plain of Kordhngcn, came m sight of 
Donauwortli, and was qmcKI) followed bj the corps of 
Marshals Ncy and I^anncs, and Murat's cavalry '1 his 
cavair) formed of itself a separate* torps of about twelve 
thousand men, and was destined to play the most important 
part in a campaign in which rapidity of movements was 
ev*cr}*thing, Napoleon having announced hcforclnnd ‘that 
he reckoned on making this war more with his soldiers* legs 
than with their arms ’ Kicnma)cr was not m a position to 
defend the Danube and the Lech against such forces , if lie 
had done so successful!) upon one point, he would have 
been outnumbered on all the others liy l^avousl’s corps 
which was marching upon Ncuburg, and by Marmonl and 
Bemadotte, who were adv'ancing upon Ingolstadt. All that 
he could do was to withdraw' precipitately to Munich, after 
a feeble effort to dispute with us the bridges of the ILanubc 
at Donauwortli, and that of the Lech at Ram 

The right bank of the Danube was immediately overrun 
by our troops, and from this moment Mack’s fate became 
most critical He was still so far from understanding his 
position, that on the 8lh of October, while all issues were 
successively closing up before him, he WTote ^ ihat vcver 
had a7i amiy been sta honed t?i a better manner to tit sure its 
superiority Soult went to occupy Augsburg , Bemadotte 
^ General Damlcwski Rtlation de la Cavipagne de 1805 
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and WrMc8 Bavarian corps were sent fix»m Ingolstadt to 
Munich, to reestablish the elector there, and to mate bead 
against any Austnan or Russian army ibnf- should come to 
succour Uim. They remained on the left hanV he hnd 
to go as far up 03 Gumburg, an important point for the 
mvestment of Ulm, upon which also the corps of Lannes 
and Murat were directed, bat by the nght bant In oper 
atmg their movement, these latter met, on the 8th of 
October at Wertingcn, a corps of about twelve thousand 
men whom Mack had sent very tardily to support Kicn 
mayer Energetically attacked by Murat's cavalry and 
Oudmot’s grenadierK, enveloped by superior forces, they 
only escaped with difficulty leaving us two thousand 
prisoners. 

This bale straggle was the first affair of the campaign, 
and It was only by those who returned from it that Made 
and the Arcbdnke Ferdinand, who shared with him the 
command of the army of Ulm at length learned their true 
poaitioo. From the outset, the disproportion of forces and 
the disadvantage of the situabon of the Austnan generals 
were such, that it was no longer a question for them whether 
they could win, but whether they could escape. The cam- 
paign had scarcely opened tbcir army though weakened 
by the loss of Kienmaycr's corps was sbll almost Intact, 
and they suddenly discovered themselves to be in a de^jer 
ate condition, surrounded by a formidable enemy m con- 
sequence of secret movements of which they had perceired 
nothing and suspected nothmg exposed, m a word, to one 
of the most terrifying milunry lurpmcs of which history 
bears record. 

Napoleon had removed his head-quarters to Donauworth. 
His first bulletin dated from NordUngen a few miles dis- 
tant, the 7th of October before the affair of Wertingen, 
concluded with these sigiufiamt words ‘The enemy has 
no time to lose if he would avoid utter destruction. In 
traversing Germany he had seen all the pnnccs whom be 
had, of free will or by forces drawn into his alliance. At 
Loiusburg in particuhu' he had endcavtiured to obtain an 
ascendency over the Elector of urtcraberg who had been 
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hitherto wavering and even angry at the ivant of ceremony 
wth which our army had treated his capital and his states 
He won this prince by the perspective of tlie advantages 
that he promised him, but the alliances that he thus con- 
quered in Germany had more show than reality, for their 
effect was to render the sovereigns suspicious m the eyes of 
their own subjects, and odious to the rest of Germany A 
verj" grave event occurred just then, which showed him how 
little he could count upon the forbearance which he attri- 
buted to Prussia. Several of his corps, in order to gam 
one or two marches towards the Danube, had traversed the 
marquisate of Anspach, a territory neutralised by Prussia, 
and which it would moreover have been verj' easy to avoid 
Napoleon, though warned by the elector, when only one 
column had crossed this frontier, still persisted in sending 
on the whole of Bernadotte’s corps, alleging, very incorrectly, 
‘that It was impossible to do otherwise’^ He wrote a few 
days later to the king of Prussia, excusing himself on the 
ground that he was not aware, when he gave the order, of 
the neutrahsation of the territory of Anspach, formerly open 
to belligerents , but the mischief was done Following the 
violation of the equally neutral territory of Hesse-Cassel, it 
proved that Napoleon was incapable of moderating his 
habits of violence and encroachment, even at junctures 
when he had the greatest interest in restraint His apology 
was badly received at Berhn, for it was impossible to beheve 
it to be sincere M de Hardenberg, in reply to Napoleon’s 
letter, affirmed positively that he had himself pointed out 
upon a map to Duroc and Laforest the hmits of the neutral- 
ised territory ^ This event happened very opportunely for 
the alhes, who had exasperated the king of Prussia by the 
menaces they had used in the hope of overcoming his 
Andecision In his irritation against them, this prince had 
ordered the mobihsation of 80,000 men, to throw them 
upon the Vistula in front of the Russian army of Warsaw 
On learning the affair of Anspach, he marched them 
upon the southern frontier, openly announced that he 

^ Napoleon to Otto, October 3 
2 Schoell Histoire abrigle des TraUls, vol viii 
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should require satisfaction and accepted on intemew with 
Alexander 

Nap>oleon knew too well the vaaJlating pohey of the 
king of Prussia to be greatlj alarmed at his threats he 
howcTcr exaggerated the importance of the thcatncal stroke 
upon which he counted to cool this warlike ardour Each 
day brought him new success, each day the line that sur 
rounded the Austrian army drew closer round Ulm. In 
his march towards Ulm, by the left bank of the Danube, 
Ncy had occupied Lnngenau , he had afterwards established 
himself astnde on the nver by taking Guniburg after one 
of the most brilliant contests, m which the demoralisation 
that had taken possession of Ac Austnans was shown by the 
feebleness of thor resistance,^ for they hod that day a great 
numencal supenonty over Ney 

They had been /arced, m /kef, at /ength fo open their 
eyes before the overwhelming evidence of a peril which the 
last soldier could understand as clearly as the chiefa of the 
army Instead of faemg the Black Forest, which would 
have been their natural position in an ordinary war they 
DOW turned their backs on rt, supporting themselves upon 
the Dler m the GtuatioQ that we ought to bare occu^ed 
ourselves, bavmg their left at Ulm and thor right at Kfem 
midgcn and they saw successively closed before them all the 
routes by which they might have effected their retreat 

After the nffnir of GQnibur;^ Ncy had occupied with two 
of his divisions Albeck and Elchingcn, on the left bank of 
the Danube. He united huniclf on the nght bant with 
the corps of Lannes and the cavalry of Murat, who had 
taken up their positions from Lopbcim to Burgau Soult 
moved from Landsberg towards Memmuigcn to cut off 
Mack's communication with the Tyrol, where the Archduke 
John was with so ooo men- Napoleon was at Augsburg 
with hu guards and Mannont's corps lastly at Dachau 
and at Munich were the corps of Davoust, of Bemadotte, 
and of the Bavarians, ready to march upon the Russian 
army which was still a great distance from the theatre of 
the movemenL ^Vhlchere^ side Mack turned, he saw 

‘ I-onmc I SMtremin mUt/Mlret^ 


him Even supposing that despair had inspired him with 
the foolish idea of retiring upon Switzerland or the Black 
Forest, he would have fallen in vith Augereau’s corps, which 
having arrived the last, because it liad come farthest, was 
still at Freiburg It is true the route of the Tyrol was still 
open , he might there have joined the little army that 
occupied It, and thence have gained the army of the Arch- 
duke Charles, but this retreat, in a countr)^ soon to be 
\Mthout outlets, vhere he would have been followed, perhaps 
even forestalled, presented the greatest difficulties, and it 
vas moreover very late to take this resolution, for Soult 
already threatened Memmingen 

Still, however admirably formed may have been the net 
that his terrible adversary had thrown around him, there 
was yet one weak point For the execution of this plan, 
so marvellously conceived, a fault had been committed, 
and an energetic and resolute man, by taking advantage of 
It, might have made Napoleon regret the too great extent 
of his, operations and the excessive dispersion of his 
corps d'arviee This weak point of our line of invest- 
ment was exactly that which they had just caused to be 
occupied, on the left bank of the Danube at Albeck, by 
the divisions of Dupont and Baraguay d’Hilliers These 
divisions were insufficient to bar the passage to the Austnan 
army If Mack had thrown himself upon them with all 
his united forces, it is not improbable that he would have 
crushed them before the arrival of any succour, that he- 
would have succeeded in gaming Aalen and Nordlingen, 
and, from thence, Bohemia, where he would have joined 
hands with the second Russian army This fault arose 
from the preconceived opinion that Napoleon had of Mack’s 
projects That general could only, according to him, effect 
his retreat upon the Tyrol As early as the 8th of October, 
when he sent Ney upon Gunzburg, he ordered Berthier to 
write to him ‘ His Majesty does not think the enemy will 
be foolish enough to cioss over to the left bank of the Danube, 
since all his magazines are at Memmingen, and his greatest 
interest is not to separate himself from the TjtoL’ He did 
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not believe, he added, that the enemy would be rtuptd 
enough to withdraw by Aalen and Nordlingen however 
he should commit ttua act of folly Baraguny d Hilhers 
would only have to retreat before him and pick up by the 
way the detachments that had remained b ehin d upon these 
different pomts. But these were not enough to stop the 
Austrian onny This preconceived opmion of Napoleon 
became the pnncrpal cause of a still graver fault, of which 
It IS customary to throw the whole blame upon Murat, smce 
the cmment historian of the epoch, himself a witness and 
actor m the memorable circumstances, has not hesitated to 
impute It to this marshal* The Emperor m order to give 
more unity to the operations of the three corps that were 
nearest to Ulm, had very imprudently confided the com- 
mand to his brother in-law Murat, an incomparable cavalry 
general but a man who had no cnpaaty for dealing with 
great operations, and who was certainly mfenor m this 
respect to Lannes and Ney who were obliged to submit to 
bis plans. The first use that Murat made of his authority 
was to give Ney orders to recall, upon the nght bonks of 
the Danube, the only two divuions thot bod remained upon 
the left bflnk^ m order to throw himself with oU hts united 
forces upon the filer where he supposed the enemy to be 
retreatmg, to regain Memmingen, and, fium thence, the 
Tyrol But in this he can only be reproached wilh 
having Interpreted too hterally his instructions, and shored 
Napoleons error instead of remedying it, as a more intelli- 
gent chief would have done. The idea thot Mack was 
gomg to retreat upon the Tyrol bad token such root In the 
Emperor’s mmd, thot after the affair of Gunzburg, the loth 
of October at sn o clock m the morning, he ordered 
Berthier to wnte to Ney to take pmesswn of UJm which 
he supposed to be evacuated by the Austrian army and to 
set out immediately m pursuit of Mack upon or 

any other point to whxck the enemy had fledy 

* Gmeral Jocnlnl, then n staff officer la Ney ■ corpi. See La Vie 

d wtiltUirt d* AeyVAW 

• Thij letter was printed la the Ntmoim pnblbhed In the nanw 
oflUnhalNey by hit lamlly 
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Ney, A\ho fully understood the importance of the position 
of Albeck, m the event of the enemy endeavouring to 
escape by Bohemia, vainly tried to change Murat’s resolu- 
tion There vas so violent an altercation between them, 
that Ney would have followed it immediately by a challenge, 
had he not been reminded that, in presence of the enemy, 
his first duty was to obey He then consented to give 
orders^ to Generals Dupont and Baraguay d’Hilliers to 
cross to the right bank w ith their troops, and he wTOte at the 
same time to Berthier to inform him of the danger of the 
situation This danger was so great that Dupont w'as not 
able to completely execute his movement He had scarcely 
quitted Albeck, on his w'ay tow-ards the Danube, when he 
fell in, at Haslach, with a corps of about tw'enty-five 
thousand men under the orders of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Incapable of taking a bold resolution, receiving the 
most contradictory advice, hampered, moreover, in the 
exercise of a command that he was obliged to share w’lth 
the archduke and reconcile with the prescriptions of the 
Aulic Council, Mack, instead of uniting all his forces, and 
making a gap, either on the side of Bohemia or on the 
side of the Tyrol, had only sent to Albeck an isolated corps, 
rather, it w'ould seem, to examine the route into Bohemia, 
than to open a passage Dupont’s division, though sepa- 
rated from Baraguay d’Hilliers’ troops, who had remained 
behind, fought heroically throughout a w’hole day against 
triple forces, and repaired by their brave resistance an error 
that might have lost us all the fruit of the preceding com- 
binations Dupont was able to retreat to Albeck, and from 
thence to Langenau, with three thousand prisoners, and 
his weakness suggested to Mack no other idea than that of 
isolating him more and more from Ney, by occupying the 
following day, October 1 2th, the position of Elchingen, and 
burning the bridge below it 

Meanwhile, his situation had become more desperate at 
other points Soult had at length appeared before Mem- 
mingen , Spangen, who occupied this place, capitulated on 

^ The order was given, though Jomini asserts that Ney disobeyed 
Murat It IS dated October 4 
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the 13th pUcing leven thousand pnsoners m our KmHi. 
The marshal immediately marched upon Achstetten, in 
order to cut the route to Bibeiach, the only one by wluch 
the Aurtnans could gam the Tyrol Napoleon bad mshed 
from Augsburg to P&ffenhofen with his guards , from thence 
he went m all haste to General Key’s head-quarten and 
ordered him to re-establish, at any cost, his communications 
with Dupont's division, by tafang the position of Elchmgem 
He had already recalled Mannont towards the month of 
the nier^ to reinforce the mvcstmg army which raised to 
at least a hundred thousand men the number of troops that 
were blockading Mack’s army more and more closely 
For several days the weather had been dreadful, the nun 
made the roads impracticable, and our soldiers, m want of 
every t hing were reduced to live by pillage but now they 
were certam of victory On the morning of the 14th of 
October Ney repaired, under the fire of the enemy the 
bridge of Elchmgen, of which the pfles had not been burned. 
This perilous was scarcely achieved, when he rushed 
across it at the head of Im r^menta Arrived on the 
opposite bank, he climbed the steeps of Elchmgen, took 
the village house by houses and carried the convent that 
crowns height at the pomt of the bayonet Having 
resolved to take up his podhon upon the plateau, he 
attacked the Austrians m a wood that they occupied close 
by after a long resistance he drove them out of it, and 
threw them back upon Ulm, making three thousand 
prisoners. Meanwhile Dupont, still isolated, held his 
ground between Albeck and Langenau, against a corps that 
hrtH left Ulm under the orders of General Wcmeck. The 
next day the 15th, Ney took the plateau of hfichehbcrg, 
which overlooks Ulm, and after this the position became 
absolutely untenable for Mack. Wcmeck had been cat 
off from Ulm by the movemenU of our troops his only 
thought now was to gam Bohemia, and he was soon Jomed 
by a numerous corps of cavalry commanded by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, who had escaped from the place under 
cover of the night Napoleon immediately despatched 
‘ Fifth InUrtin («i) of the craod tray 
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Murat in hot pursuit, i\ith his regiments of hussars and 
dragoons, and on the i6lh of October he summoned the 
place He sent for Prince de Liclitenstein to come to his 
head-quarters he A\islied the Austrian army to capitulate, 
he said, because, ‘ if lie took the place by assault, he should 
be obliged to do vhat lie had done at Jaffa, where the 
garrison was put to the sword, and that 7 uas the sad right 
of w a 

The stor)' of this horrible butcher}' was perfectly true, 
and there was no reason to believe him incapable of doing 
the same thing again I\Iack had lost Ins head for several 
days past The account of Philippe do Segur, who was 
sent to him for the parley, shows us a man whose reason 
was unsettled,- his soldiers were utterly demoralised, he 
saw himself shut up in a town without good fortifications, 
he had no longer any hope of being relieved in time, he 
wanted provisions, he had left a considerable number of 
prisoners in our hands, he w’os, moreover, w'eakened by the 
loss of two of his corps, the one that w'as flying into 
Bohemia, conducted by Wemeck and the archduke, hotly 
pursued by Murat, the second, w'hich had been sent to 
Biberach, and which, having succeeded in escaping Soult, 
W'as endeavounng to gam the T}'rol under the orders of 
Jellachich After the usual protestations in such cases. 
Mack accepted w'lth a kind of feverish joy a capitulation 
that, up to a certain point, concealed his shame under a 
conditional clause He believed, or feigned to believe, in 
the expected appearance of the Russians, and engaged to 
render himself a pnsoner with his army if he was not 
relieved before the 25 th of October The capitulation was 
signed on the 1 9th The same day the news arrived that, 
the evening before, Werneck’s corps, overtaken by Murat’s 
cavalry, had laid down their arms at Nordlingen, and that 
the Archduke Ferdinand, closely pursued, would in all 
probability speedily share the same fate. Upon this news 
and the certainty he now felt of not being delivered in time 

^ Sixth bulletin 

® His report may be found m the Mimonal du dSpdt de la guerre, 
vol viu 
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by the Russian army which had not yet appeared upon the 
Inn, Mack consented to shorten the delay fixed by the 
capitulation. On the aoth of October 1805 the remnant 
of the Austrian army filed past before the conqueror at 
the foot of St Mitielabag, according to a hnmiliating 
custom, fallen into disuse, more difficult to bear than defeat 
Itself and one that mcreased the evils of war without any 
other compensation than the vain satisfaction of sQlf4ovc. 

This first act of the campaign had been marvellous for 
rapidity and precision and its results were such that they 
could dispense with the general exaggerations of the 
bulletins. Of an army of 80 000 men there only remained 
a few remnants scattemi m every direction lOenmayer’s 
corps beyond the Inn, JeUachichs m the Tyrol, and in 
Bohemia a few squadrons of cavalry that the Archduke 
Ferdinand had succeeded m saving fixro Murat’s pursuit 
m oil about 20 oco men, who had only escaped us to go 
and carry mto all the provinces of the Empire the profound 
demoralisation with which they were struck. TVe bad 
made about 20 000 pnsonen m the difierent engagements 
that preceded the capitulation of Ulm^ the number of 
troop* m the place may perhaps be estimated at a6 000' 
The capitulation gives the names of thar regiments, but 
not their numbers on this point we may refer to the 
second declaration of Mock to Philippe de S%nr He 
gives the number os 80 000 men without counting the 
wounded. To these must be added an immense quantity 
of guns, fiags, and ammoDition, On all these pomts it b 
absolutely impossible to trust to Napoleon s estunate, which 
vanes from hour to hour occording to the presumed credo 
hty of the persons he was addressing, or the Interest he had 
m deceiving them, \\ith hu generals, Mack’s army was 
always 80 000 men with hu other correspondents and In 
his bnlletins it was always 100,000 For the number of 
pnsonen made before the evacuation of Ulm, he goes *0 

‘ GcTKral Ripp, wbo, bdoc ui Aljatlao wu acot lo Ulm to uccr 
tam the nnmlCT of liie carriwo, lBu^eIy rdatw tlnit be rectoocJ 
36 000 mcti, and that ihe day of tbo defiling of the troop* there were 
33,000 (aWiwrm) 
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far as to estimate them at 50,000 men, in a letter to the 
Elector of Wurtemberg , lastly, for the number of the 
garrison, it vanes from 15,000 to 30,000 men With 
regard to his onn losses, tliey only amounted, according to 
him, X.0 jilt hundi cd dead and a thousand bounded ^ In 
these \arying estimates ne recognise the man ivho only 
thought of producing an efTect and never of the truth , but 
in this case the effect was sufficiently striking to have no 
need of the embellishments of fiction The destruction of 
this army deln ered over to Napoleon the Austrian monarchy, 
for the Austro-Russian corps, of which the adv'ance-guard 
had at length amved upon the Inn, worn out with fatigue, 
w’as too weak to cover Vienna, and on the other hand the 
army of the Archduke Charles, w'hom this vuctorj' had forced 
to retire in order to gam Hungar}', could not arrive in time 
to effect his junction with the allies, it ran great risks of 
being taken betw'een Massdna and Napoleon Europe was 
stupefied When Pitt first heard the news he refused to 
believ'e it, when it was confirmed by a Dutch paper, his 
countenance changed so as to fill those around him with a 
presentiment of his approaching end " 

At the beginning of the campaign, the king of Prussia, 
led away by anger, governed by the queen, whose influence 
was backed by a powerful party, swayed by the flatteries of 
Alexander, who had sw'om him an eternal friendship upon 
the tomb of the great Frederick, was on the point of throw- 
ing himself into the arms of the coalition M d’Haugwitz 
and the partisans of the French Alliance were publicly dis- 
graced, and every one in Berlin expected to see the Prussian 
army march to succour Austria. The news of the capitula- 
tion of Ulm considerably cooled these ardent dispositions, 
and Alexander, in spite of the seductions of his insinuating 
character, in spite of the ease with which he sacrificed to 
the rancour of Prussia the Pnnee Czartoryski, the pnncipal 
partisan of the policy of intimidation,^ could only obtain 

1 Sixth bulletin 

2 Lord Malniesbui 3 ’’s Journal, quoted by Lord Stanhope ‘ W Pitt 
and his Times ’ 

3 Correspondence of Pnnee Czartoryski with Alexander, published 
by Ch de Mazade 
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fix)m the king of Pm&aia a kind of conditional treaty of 
alliance. This treaty was not to be put m execution till 
after a fresh offer of mediation to the Emperor Napoleon. 
It was kept qmte secret, and signed at Potsdam the 3d of 
November It stipulated that the Russian army should 
only enter into the campaign a month after the departure 
of Haugwiti, who was charged with proposmg the media 
tion. At the same time, our representatiTes at the court 
of Berlin, Duroc and Laforest, were informed that in retaha 
tion for the viobtion of the temtoiy of Anspach, Silesia 
would be opened to the Russians, and that Prussia was 
going to occupy Hanover provisionally respecting, however 
the gamsou t^ we had left nt Hameln ^ 

■\Vhile this fresh storm was gathenng against him 
Napoleon, who had no suspiaon of its gravity and who 
still thou^t that the fang of Prussia would conteot himself 
with occupying Hanover endcavoored to bsonate him by 
that mixture of caresses and threats, so powerful with 
undeaded characters a terrible art m which he has never 
been equalled Duroc, whom be recalled, was to see the 
before his departure, osstire him of Napoleon s constant 
friendship, tell him that the Emperor was muundtrsto^ 
hi was a man of sft// ntan than a that 

the ofEoir of Anspach was only a pretext roade use of by 
his enemies that with r^ard to Hanover Ae did not cart 
about tt but that he tCHZJ obliged to observe the forPis thnt 
Frederick with Prussia had resisted the whole of Europe 
that he was more powerful than Fredenck and France than 
Prussia * hoally that his eagles had never suiTcred an 
affront, and that they would not suffer one upon the caer 
A few days after he wrote the king a letter of apology m 
his own hand, assuring him of his regret, of ha inviol^le 
attachment, and declaring that he was ready to do every 
thmg in h« power to regain the friendship and conDdcncc 
of the long * But it a doubtful whether this letter was 
ever sent m reality Napoleon was convinced that, ns far as 

• ScbccU t Ilisiotrt atrtffe Trexift toL tHL 

• hipoleon lo Dttroc, Ortoher 34 

• Napokoo to the Uog of Frimij, Octohci 37 
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Prussia ^^as concerned, he could satisfy her ^^lth fine phrases, 
especially if, as he behe\ ed certain, he succeeded in gaining 
fresh victories At all events, the Prussian army could not 
enter the campaign for a considerable time, and before then 
he hoped to crush the Russians, as he had annihilated the 
Austrians 

Napoleon’s imagination, alv\a)'s anticipating the future 
and de\ curing beforehand the fruits of victor)', was much 
more apt to get intoxicated vith success than to mistrust 
fortune Tlie extraordinar)', the almost incredible success 
of his grand stroke at Ulm, his presence at the head of 
more than ts^o hundred thousand men on the frontier of 
these vast states that no force could any longer dispute 
nith him, had already excited his ambition beyond all 
belief He no longer treated the secondary States of 
Germany as allies, but as vassals He assured the Elector 
of Bavana of his proicclwn^ and printed in his ninth bulletin 
the following words pronounced before Mack’s staff ‘I 
advise my brother, the emperor of Germany, to make 
peace quickly ' It is the moment to remember that all 
empires have a term , the idea that the end of the dynasty 
of Lorraine is at hand ought to alarm him ! ’ He meditated 
a fresh distnbution of the Germanic territor)', which would 
permit him to create pnnapahtics in favour of his marshals 
These projects were not, as is generally believed, subsequent 
to Austerlitz , they v ere made the verj' day after the capitu- 
lation of Ulm, as is proved by a letter from Talleyrand, dated 
from Munich, October 27th, 1805 ‘No more an emperor 
of Germany! ’ he wrote to M de Hauterive, ‘ three emperors 
in Germany France, Austria, and Prussia, No more diets 
of Ratisbon ’ He then explained the basis of the federative 
system of France, the proposed plan of fiefs held under the 
crown of France , he enumerated the losses that were to 
be imposed on Austria, that of Vemce, of the Italian Tyrol, 
of the German Tyrol, the Breisgau, the Ortenau, the 
Vorarlberg, and Hither Austna All that, he said, against 
my advice Talleyrand had in reality vainly endeavoured 
to combat Napoleon’s adventurous ideas He mshed the 
^ Napoleon to the Elector of Bavaria, October 23 
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Emperor to give up the attempt to gam the treacherous 
alliance of Prussia, and to ally himself to Austria by treating 
her vnth generosity after victory In order to make a fhend 
of her, It sufficed, according to him, to extend a hand to 
this vanquished power, and to offer her compensations for 
the sacrifices that they had a right to demand of her She 
would cede Vemce i^ch would be declared mdependent, 
and her possessions m Soabla, which were on etenial cause 
of discord, but Napoleon, on his side, would relinquish 
the crown of Italy he would engage to give Wollachia and 
Moldavia to Ansbia, which two acquisitions would embroil 
this power with Russia. Austria, by the force of things, 
would thus become our natural ally ' She would be 
detached from England the Russians would be thrown 
bock into Asia and the peace of the Contment would be 
assured for more than a century 

This system of alliance may be disputed, another may 
have been preferable, but what TaHeyrand felt with h» 
customary sound judgment was, that it was neces sa ry for 
os to gam some ally at any cost, unless we wished to remam 
isolated m Europe and see the reiull of our victones con 
Btantly called m question. This necessity Napoleon was 
willing to admit in prmaple, bnt when it came to the 
application, his inordinate covetousness alwap hindered 
him from mnHng concessions which alone could insure 
him the senous and durable alliance of any European 
power 

Such were the ambitious thoughts that filled Napoleons 
mind, when he left Munich to march upon Vienna, This 
capital was only covered by the feeble army of KutuiolT of 
about forty thousand Russians,’ to which were added fifteen 
or twenty thousand Austrians under the orders of Kienroaj*cr 
and Mcrfeldt These tnxips exhausted by long marches, 
were incapable of disputing against us the passage of the 
numerous aflluents of the Danube which at certain distances, 

’ Tboc Idea* are Ctven la a leller from TtllcTrmd lo il de 
I lantcrlTc, ditcd October 11 1805, lie had already erplahwd them 
In a oddreoed from Stnubnrc to Napoleon Mienct 

tur TMlUyranJ * DanfleaiU. 
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fontied a natural barrier easy to defend even against superior 
forces When Bernadotte’s advance-guard appeared upon 
the Inn, they found the Austro-Russian army retreating on 
all points Nevertheless Kutuzoff, in compliance with the 
wishes of the emperor of Austna, who persisted m hoping, 
against all probability, that the Arcliduke Charles would 
arrive m time to cover Vienna, consented to remain on the 
right bank of the Danube, instead of retmng by Bohemia, 
which was his most direct route to rejoin the second army 
of Alexander Murat was at the head of the French army 
with his cavalry, next came the corps of Bernadotte, 
Marmont, Davoust, and Cannes, supporting their left on the 
Danube, their right on the last spur of the None Alps 
Soult brought up the march with the reserves Ney had 
been sent with ten thousand men into the Tyrol to drive 
out the Archduke John, he was to be supported by 
Augereau, whose corps had remained behind 

We thus passed successively the Inn, the Salza, and the 
Traun, occupying almost ivithout striking a blow places of the 
first importance, such as Braunau and Salzburg In the small 
partial combats which took place with the advance-guard, 
however, the Russians displayed a vigour and solidity that 
we had not met with among the Austrians m this campaign 
Napoleon arrived at Linz the 4th of November He 
there received General Giulay, who brought him a letter 
containing the proposal of an armistice from the emperor of 
Austria. But the Emperor Francis was not sufficiently 
prepared for the conditions that Napoleon intended to 
impose upon him for such an agreement to be possible 
the cession of Venice and the Tyrol was too great a sacri- 
fice to be accepted at once Francis could not even hope 
to gam time by discussing these hard conditions, for the 
relentless perspicacity of his enemy required as a pledge, 
before any discussion, an immediate separation of the 
Austrian cause from that of Alexander ‘The Emperor 
Francis ought not,’ Avrote Napoleon, ‘ to make peace depend 
upon another power, whose interests are so different this 
war,’ he said, ‘ is a fancy war for Russia , for your Majesty 
and myself it is a war that absorbs all our means, all our 
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thoughts, and all our faculdes. ^ Such premisses expressed 
in these general terms were certainly admissible, but the 
consequences that he pretended to draw from them were too 
burdensome to appear acceptable, m spite of' the friendly 
protestations with which the letter was filled. This attempt 
at a negotiation led therefore to nothing, and did not for 
an instant suspend the march of our troops. 

From Lmz, the chain of the None Alps gradually ap- 
proaches the Danube, till close to Vienna, where the last 
spur of the 'Wiener Wald runs down to the brink of the 
nver so that the valley becomes more and more narrow os 
It nears the capital The army having to fear both an 
improbable, bnt still possibly surpnse from the army of the 
Artdidakes Charles and John, that was supposed to have 
arrived m Styna, and a more senous resistance fiom 
Kutnroff who could take advantage of the unevenness of 
this mountainous country Napoleon sent Marmont to 
Leoben by Steycr m order to mtcrcept the rente from 
Styna to 'Vienna. He next ordered a corps of about twenty 
thousand men, under the orders of Mortier to cross to 
the left ode of the Danube this he supported by an Im- 
provised flotilla which would enable the marshal to cross 
at any instant fixjm one bank to the other and harass the 
Russiaiis in their line of retreat lastly he advanced with 
precaution upon Molk and St Pollen with the rest of his 
army Every one expected a battle at St Polten, a very 
strong position, the best that could be chosen to defend 
"Vienna but the Russians confined themselves to contests 
that were strictly necessary to insure therr retreat Upon 
our right, nt Monarell, Davoust surprised and put to rout 
a column of the enemy that was trying to gain Styria. At 
Amstetten Pnnee Bagiadon opposed Murat with great 
firmness, m order to aid Kutuioff m his emharratsed march. 
At St Polten the Russian army halted afresh as if they 
would give battle, but they avoided it by suddenly turning 
round, and instead of contmumg the route to Menna they 
crossed the Danube at Kremi, burning after them the only 
bridge that existed between Linz and Vienna (Nov 9 1805) 

^ Napoleon to tbe emperor of AaAxla, Nchember 8 
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Tlic attack that Napoleon feared upon Ins flank from 
the archdukes during his march upon Vienna did not take 
place, and Marniontwas able to ad\nnce not only to Leoben, 
but as far as Gratz, i\ithout encountering any serious ob- 
stacle As Napoleon had foreseen, our sudden invasion 
into the heart of the hereditar} proMnees had forced the 
Archduke Charles to retire , but not wishing to run the risk 
of being enclosed" between Napoleon’s army and that of 
Massdna, he had retired not upon St}ria, but into Hungar)', 
which obliged him to go more out of his way and to give 
up all idea of rclie\ ing Vienna For a long time stationary 
upon the Adige, although he had an army of eighty thou- 
sand men, independent of the twenty thousand that were 
cantoned in the Tyrol, to oppose the fifty thousand men of 
I\Iass( 5 na, the Archduke Charles had not made use of his 
advantages, either because he did not think he was suffi- 
ciently prepared or because the Auhe Council had com- 
pelled him to make his operations subordinate to those of 
the army of Bavaria In this latter case the fault w’as in- 
excusable, for It was reducing the strongest army to the 
defensive, and taking the offensive with the weakest How'- 
ever this may be, nothing suited Massdna better than such 
inaction on the part of an adversary w'ho had such a great 
supenonty over him He commenced by seizing, the i8th 
of October, the part of Verona that was occupied by the 
Austnans, by means of a nocturnal surprise that Napoleon 
had suggested to him After having thus consolidated his 
position upon the Adige, he waited events in presence of 
the archduke’s army strongly intrenched at Caldiero, at the 
very gates of Verona On the 28th of October Massdna 
learned the capitulation of Ulm , he immediately under- 
stood all the importance of this victory, and judging that 
the archduke was about to be forced to commence his 
retreat, he did not hesitate to attack him in his formid- 
able positions Fortw'o successive days, the 30th and 31st 
of October, Massdna assailed him in his camp with in- 
credible violence, without obtaining over him any marked 
advantage, but he so far impeded his retreat as to constrain 
him to sacrifice a whole bngade in order to assure his 
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marcL Recalled to the rehef of the threatened monarchy 
the archduie retired rapidly upon the Brcnta, then upon 
the Piave, foUoired step by step by Masa^na. On the lath 
of NoTcmber he was upon the Taghamento, where he sus- 
tained against one troop e briUiant rear-guard combat It 
was there that after some hesitabon, he deaded to go mto 
Hungary talcing the road through Laybach and Carniola. 
In his retreat he pched up the scattered troops of his 
brother the Archduke John, whose corps d'arwiit, driven 
fiom the Tyrol by Ney and Augereau, had been even worse 
treated than his owtl 

In the Tyrol as In Italy success bad surpassed qD aped 
ation- It was doubtless due m some measure to the skill, 
the courage, and the keen sight of these incomparable lieu- 
tenants but it was stiD more to that vast conception which, 
embracing at a imgle glance the whole of these operation* 
and their immense theatre, had neglected the secondary 
pomts, and thrown upon the principal one, that is to say 
upon the Danube, on irresistible mass, whose impulsion was 
to cany with it all the re*t The stratagems which covered 
the maxch of our army from Boulogne upon the Rhine, the 
idea of cutting Macks seventy thousand men with an armj 
of more than two hundred thousand, have exdted more 
admiration than they ore worth- They present no great 
difficulty either m the conception or the execution, but what 
only a powerful military geiilus could grasp with such force 
was the chain which uTiited thii operation with those of our 
other armies, and the precise pomt at which to strike in 
order to make the rest of the Austaan defences fall at one 
blow 

We left the grand army about fifteen leagues from 
Vienna, in front of Kreras, to which place KutusofT had 
suddenly escaped, burning the bridge over which he had 
effected his passage. This sudden movement immediately 
brought him face to face with Mortier who was on the left 
side of the bank of the Danube, isolated from the rest of 
the army Before he had been able to regain the ftotiHa 
which was to insure his retreat, this marshal who, to add 
to his misfortunes, was for the time separated from one of 
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his divisions, that of Dupont, found himself all at once 
attacked in front and in rear by a great part of the Russian 
army, in the defiles which are commanded by the rums of 
the chateau of Durrenstem, celebrated by the captivity of 
Eang Richard the Lion-hearted Our soldiers, who had 
at first taken the offensive, soon perceived that they had 
to do with more than half the Russian army, but with- 
out troubhng themselves about its enormous superionty, 
they heroically repelled its attacks, and fought the whole 
day against the troops that surrounded them ^^Tien the 
evening came they resolved to retrace their steps m order 
to rejom Dupont’s division , they opened a passage with 
their bayonets m a fresh contest that was more sanguinary, 
and were soon hailed by the cries of joy from their fellow- 
soldiers, who on their side had attacked the rear of one 
of the Russian columns m order to come to their relief 
Mortier thus escaped KutuzofFs army, by recrossmg to the 
right side of the Danube by means of the flotilla 

Meanwhile Murat, who was ivith our advance-guard, 
findmg nobody before him, was gallopmg on the road to 
Vienna, drawing the whole army after him It was on him 
that, m his bad humour, Napoleon laid the blame of the 
misfortune that he anticipated for Mortier, — a misfortune of 
which he had himself been the pnncipal author, by exposing 
this isolated corps on the left bank to the united attacks of 
all the Russian army tie reproached him m the hardest 
terms for his lightness, his heedlessness, and his eagerness 
to thrust the army into Vienna ‘ You had, moreover, re- 
ceived orders,’ he added, ‘ to pursue the Russians closely 
It IS a singular manner of pursumg them to get away from 
them by forced marches The Russians can thus do what 
they please with Marshal MortieFs corps, which would 
not have been the case if you had executed my orders ’ ^ 
Murat had after all done the best thing, for there were no 
bndges except at Linz and Vienna, and as the flotilla had 
not as yet descended the river lower than Krems, and con- 
tained moreover a very insufficient number of boats for a 
rapid passage, he would have found it very difficult to pursue 
^ Napoleon to Murat, November ii, 1805 
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the Rnasiana dosdy Bnt somebody had to be responsible 
for this fault, which was only a repetition of the abandon 
ment of Ehipont at Alheck, and Napoleon took care not to 
admit that he himself was the author of iL 

On the mommg of the 13th of November Muiat 
appeared before Vienna. The Emperor Fnmas had taken 
the humane but impohtic resolution to spare the inhabitants 
the horrors of a siege, which could not, it u tree, have 
lasted more than a few days but which would have ren 
dered an mestimable service to the cause of the alhes at a 
time when every moment was of consequence to them. 
But leaving at Vienna Count de Wurbna, to negotiate with 
the French their pacific entry mlo the capital, the Emperor 
of Austria had confided to Pnnce Auersperg the mission 
of guarding the great bridges of the Danube, which were 
of the highot unportance to ua. Napoleon had recom- 
mended lluiat to get possession of these bndges at any 
pnce,^ in order to refom immediately to the pursuit of the 
Russians upon the road to Momvia. Taking advan- 
tage of the sort of suspension of arms that the parleys rtla 
live to the occupation of Vienna had established between 
the two armies, Lannes, Marat, and BelUord, followed by 
some staff-officers, and at a short distance by n regtraent 
of hussars, advanced towards the great bndge, their hands 
behmd them hlce moffensrve promenadcra They entered 
mto conversation with the commandant of the detachment, 
announced to him that the war was over and on onuistice 
concluded, expressed surpnse at the preparations for blow 
mg up the bridges, cross^ it with him, while their troops 
advanced from their side, throwing the powder into the 
water and cuttmg the conductors. The Austrian com 
mandant perceiving the tnck, was going to order his soldiers 
to fire the mines, but bis intcriocuton seized him by the 
collar Then Prmce Auersperg arrived to whom they re- 
peated the talc of the armistice. During this time several 
detachments of our army crossed the bndge, the Austnan 
soldiers w ere surrounded and d isa r m ed.* 

* Tact pnjred In « Irtlft from Napotcoa to SooJt, Norembtf It. 

• ANm*ira of General Rarp. 
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This dislo5'al deception was unworthy of generals so 
intrepid and already so illustrious Moreover, a few days 
later, the Russians very cleverly proved to hlurat himself 
that they were our masters in that kind of play That 
marshal, impatient to regain the good graces of Napoleon, 
had no sooner got possession of the bndge than he set off 
m all haste for the road that leads from Vienna into Bohemia, 
crossing at Hollabrunn the one that goes from Krems into 
Moravia He hoped to forestall the Russian army at the 
junction of these two roads, which would thus find itself 
enclosed between Bemadotte’s corps that Napoleon was to 
send over to the left bank, by means of the flotilla, and 
Murat’s corps, sustamed by that of Lannes After the dis- 
appearance of Mortier, Kutuzoff, beheving that the bridges 
of Vienna were destroyed, had remained some httle time at 
Kxems, m order to recover from his fatigue , so that, not- 
withstanding the distance he was m advance of Murat, the 
latter arrived ^vlth his advance-guard at Hollabrunn, the 
point where the two roads met, almost at the same time as 
the Russians Encouraged by the success of his ruse on 
the bndge of Vienna, and wishing to give Lannes’ troops 
time to jom him, he repeated to Generals Nostitz and 
Bagration, who were charged to defend Hollabrunn, the 
story of the conclusion of the armistice with Austria The 
Austnan Nostitz was duped, and retired, allowing us to pass, 
but the subtle pupil of Souwaroff, warned by his heutenant 
Bagration, feigned not only to be aware of the negotiation 
but to be himself charged to carry it on for the Russian 
corps He despatched to Murat General Winzengerode, 
who amused him with fine words, and presented himself in 
the name of the Emperor Alexander Murat, caught m his 
own snare, sent a couner to Schonbrunn to consult Napoleon 
upon the conditions of the pretended armistice Meanwhile 
Kutuzoff got away mto Moravia, only leaving before us a 
curtam of troops, under the command of Bagration, who 
had orders to hold out to the last extremity The next 
day Murat, undeceived by Napoleon, attacked with nearly 
forty thousand men this feeble detachment that every one 
Considered sacrificed Bagration, enveloped on all sides, 
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received without wavenng the masses that overwhelmed 
him nearly half his soldiers allowed themselves to be 
ma ssa cr ed, with a stoicism chaiactemtic of the Russian 
soldiers, m order to insure Krrtoioff’s retreat At mghtMl 
Bagration formed a column with those that remamed, and 
cut his way through to go and jom the Russian army This 
brill lant feat was the prelude of the celebrity that this 
general was to acquire later nt our expense (November 16),^ 

Napoleon had been at the palace of Schonbninn smce 
the 14th of November He was actively engaged m rectily 
ing the position of his army m seeming provisions of which 
they had more than once stood m need during these rapid 
marches m the depth of an early wmter and m regulating 
the administration of the conquered country this consisted 
prinapally m raising a contribution of a hundred milhona, 
which he hastened to levy upon Austria. Tranquil with 
regard to the situation of the a>r^s Permit that were prniu 
mg KutuiofTi reduced army m Moravia, he disposed fan- 
wise round Vienna those that he had under his bond, in 
such a manner that they could support each other and 
guarantee him from all surprise. Davout extended from 
Presborg to Neustadt, watching Hungary Marmont estab- 
lished himself firmly on a ndge of the Stynon Alps, from 
Leoben to Semmermg, ready to stretch to Masstfna s army 
which was eiqjected to appear from day to day Bemadottc 
and the Bavarians, leaving Lnnnca, Murat, and Soult to 
pursue the enemy posted themselves at Iglau -to Leep on 
eye on the dibouchis of Bohemia, where one of the Arch 
duke FrcdencL 8 corps had appeared- This army apparently 
so dispersed, could be concentrated m a very few diys and 
compose an irresistible maia it was \TgiIant at all points. 

Napoleon ordered bis soldiers to treat with great gentle 
ness the inhabitants of the conquered country particularly 
those of Vienna he wished the Austrians to feel the 
diflcrcnce between enemies such os the French and friends 
hl-e the Russians, The Russjans, badl> recerred by the 
population that was forced to nourish them had aximged 
themselves in the usual manner by the most brutal pro 
^ JrariLnl, SUihka Damfli, Duillmti. 
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cccdings Napoleon turned to the best account this mutual 
resentment, in ^\hich he sa\\ the omen of a rupture between 
the allies , he exaggerated the cruelty of the one and the 
complaints of the other He referred in all his bulletins to 
the barbant) of the Russians, to their dc\astations, to the 
horrible excesses that they had committed m the Austrian 
proMnees, together ^\lth the maledictions that ^\erc heaped 
upon them ^\here^er they had passed He appealed at the 
same time to public opinion, endeavouring, as he had so 
often succeeded in doing, to excite the subjects against their 
Goiemment, and to inflame popular passions by attnbuting 
ver)' gratuitously to the bourgeoisof Vienna partisan opinions 
and re\ olutionar)' sentiments ‘The discontent of the 
people IS extremely great They say at Vienna and in all 
the provinces that they ai c badly governed, that for the sole 
interest of England they have been drami into an unjust 
and disastrous var The Hungarians complain of an 

tUthc7al goiernment, that does nothing for their mdustrj', 
and IS uneasy at their national spirit They are per- 

suaded that the Emperor Napoleon is the friend of all the 
nations and all great ideas Is it not time that princes 

listened to the voice of that people, and threw off the fatal 
influence of the English oligarchy ?’ ^ 

These artifices vere merely a repetition of those that 
he had employed, with vanous success, against Venice, 
Genoa, Egypt, Svatzerland, Holland, and Spain, and it must 
be admitted that he took verj^ little pains to vary the form , 
but this office of Itboatoi of the nations began already to be 
distrusted even by those whom he sought to liberate, and 
the revolutionary provocatives of Napoleon only produced 
an impression of astonishment at Vienna It was the same 
wth his endeavours to excite hatred against the personages 
to whom he attnbuted the present war He insulted them 
in his bulletins, according to his mveterate habit of holding 
up to the execration of nations all the illustrious foreigners 
whose patriotism or keen sight he had had to dread , but 
these outrages clumsily showered down were to become a 
title of honour On seeing him extol the memory of the 
1 Twenty-second bulleUn, November 13 
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hns Mana Theresa, m order to abuse and cry down all 
those who had shown in the Court of Austria a spark of the 
energy of this great sovereign, from Cobentzel down to the 
reigmng empress and Mme. de CoUoredo,^ the Viennese 
were not bhnd to the mtenbon by which he was actuated- 

^ Twenty fourth bnlletiQ, Noranber 16. 
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TRAFALGAR ^AUSTERLITZ 

The 1 8 th of November Napoleon had already quitted 
Vienna, and was at Znaim in Moravia, marching upon Brunn 
with a magnificent army to meet that of Alexander, his 
mind intoxicated with his prodigious success, and his head 
filled with the grandest projects, when Berthier quietly put 
into his hand, as he was sitting down to table, a despatch 
that was about to remind him that he was mortal This 
despatch contained a summary account of the disaster of 
Trafalgar If the intense egotism that possessed him had 
left any room for remorse, he would have bitterly experienced 
It at the news of this frightful destruction, for he could not 
but know that he alone Avas the author of it But the only 
sentiment to which he was accessible was the wound of 
humiliated pride, and regret at seeing so precious an arm 
broken He displayed no emotion, but concealed the news 
and contented himself with wntmg to Decrfes ‘that he 
should wait for more particulars before he formed a definite 
opinion upo7i the nature of this affair, and that it would 
moreover m no way change his plan of cruising’^ These 
were all the reflections that he made upon a catastrophe 
which had often been predicted by Decrbs himself, by his 
most skilful admirals, and into which only his own blindness 
and infatuation had precipitated our navy It is in reahty 
impossible to admit the singular system which consists in 
throwing the responsibihty of the defeat of Trafalgar m 
equal portions upon Napoleon, ViUeneuve, and Decrbs ^ 

1 Napoleon to Decris, November i8 
^ Thiers ‘ All parties contributed their share to produce a great 
VOL. Ill F 
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Napoleon was not one of the causes, nor even the pnnapal 
cause of this lamentable event he was the sole cause of iL 
We have seen how VUleneuve, on hearing of the junction 
of Calder's and Nelsons fleets with that of Cornwallis 
before Brest, had resolved to go to Cadiz, instead of expos- 
ing his squadron to a destruction that he considered mevit 
able if he executed Napoleons mstructiona. One thing a 
certain, and it cannot be too often remembered m justifica 
tion of a man ihamefbUy calumniated, and this is that if 
Vllleneuve had obeyed Napoleon s orders in quitting Ferrol 
as promptly os he prescribe to him his twenty-eight vessels, 
msuffiaently victualled, would have run against a fleet at 
Brest which numbered thirty five, and which would have 
destroyed them before Ganteaome could come to their 
relief This unfortunate admiral had therefore rendered a 
first service to France by preserving her navy he bad 
rendered a second, and stfll greater by bmdenng the foolish 
expedition to England, which would have depnved us of 
our only army at a tune when the Russian and Austrian 
troops were marching against us. But this prudent conduct, 
consistent with the known mfenonty of our navy bad 
wounded on ungovernable pnde in its dearest illusions — n 
pnde that already dreamed of conquering the world, and 
could not suffer to be shown the Innits of its power 
Therefore, although he returned to the true principles of 
maritime warfare, — at least m the ntualion in which we 
were placed, that is to say althongh he gave up hU great 
concentrations and agreed to act by separate squadrons, as 
Deerfes and Ganteaurac and all his admirals had incessantly 
advised him, — Napoleon had a morbid grndge against the 
man who had imposed thb change upon him as a bw even 
of necessity He detested in VUleneuve the living demon 
stration of his long error of his obstinate presumption, of 
the emptmess of his vaunted plans. Villencuvc personified 
in one sense the sharpest blow that fortune bad hitherto 
inlUcted upon him. He pretended to believe that a want 
of courage, or treachery had alone hindered an officer fnwi 

dloster | Nopolcoo by his auger Decr^ by bit cooco lgwr u tad 
Mneoetrre by his despair 
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fulfilling his mission, whose personal bravery was above 
suspicion ‘ Villeneuve,’ he wrote to Decrbs, the 4th of 
September, ‘is a wretch who ought to be tguomtmousiy 
cashieted He has no plan, no courage, no general interest , 
he would sacrifice everything provided he saved his skin ’ 
Decrbs, having tried to justify his fnend, expenenced the 
effects of the master’s anger ‘ I will dispense with telling 
you all I think of the letter you have written me 
Until you have found something plausible, I beg you will not 
speak to me of an affair so humiliating, nor remind me of a 
man so cowardly To these insults he added the bitterest 
recriminations upon all Villeneuve’s acts, without taking any 
account of the circumstances which had given rise to them 
A proof, however, that this anger was in a measure 
feigned, and that m reality he knew the worth of these 
accusations, is, that m spite of the complaints, the least of 
which was sufficient to bring Villeneuve before a council of 
war, he maintained him in his command The 14th of 
September he sent him a direct and formal order to leave 
Cadiz with the combined squadron, to call at Carthagena 
for the Spanish vessels, then to proceed to Naples to 
support Saint-Cyr’s corps, and do as much harm as possible 
to the Enghsh cruisers off Malta, and lastly, to retire to 
Toulon Lest Villeneuve should be tempted to evade these 
orders, he added these significant words ‘ IdHienever you 
find the enemy in infenor force, you aie to attack him with- 
out hesitating, and have a decisive affati with him The 
next day, September 15th, wishing, not to withdraw, as has 
been said, the command from Villeneuve, but to make this 
order still more imperative and urgent, he wrote to Decrbs 
‘ to send a special courier to Villeneuve to order him to 
execute this manoeuvre , and,’ he added, ‘ as his exti erne 
pusillanimity will prevent his undertaking it, you will 
despatch Admiral Rosily to take the command of the 
squadron, and give him letters which will tell Villeneuve to 
come to France and give an account of his conduct 

1 Napoleon to Decr^, September 8 

- Napoleon to Villeneu\e, September 14 

2 Napoleon to Decrfe, September 15 
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Rosily’s miaaon therefore, was a conditioiial one, it 
had no other object than to threaten , m case ViHeneuvc 
should be unwilling to aecnte Napoleon s orders, he was 
to force him to obey Decihs could not do otherwise than 
tranimit these orders, and confirm them by his own mjunc 
tions, when he sent Rosily mto Spain , and this is what he 
did. If he had felt it ^ doty to refuse, he must have 
resigned his office as mmister of the manne. But Napoleons 
determination with regard to the squadron of Cadu was so 
settled, that on November the -d, m the midst of all the 
occupations that the march of ha army mto the heart of 
Germany gave hnn, he etfll found time to hurry Dccr^ 
Let my squadrons leave, ^ he wrote, let nothing stop 
them J I will not have my squadron remain at Cadis I ^ 
Hu squadron had bem destroyed nearly a fortnight 
before 1 

Vnieneuve had suffered too keenly from the reproaches 
which he had meurred to e^iose himself to fresh ones. 
Hu coQvictioas upon the issue of an encounter with the 
English fleet had not changed but now he had to execute 
positive and urgent orders that it was impossible to evade, 
and It was no longer upwn hnn that the responsibility of the 
disaster that he foresaw would £iIL Before obeying how 
ever he wuhed, for hu own justification os well ns for that 
of his companions sacrificed like himself to assemble a 
council of war composed of the pnnapal officers of the 
two nations. The French and Spanish admirals and rear 

* All CTO hktorles in defence of the Empire are fall of e mn , both 
of ^cts and jodement, on thU pouit. Napoleon, Ktjs ThJbaodeaa, 
bad glren Deat» a forwtal «rakr to recall Vni eD e n T e to France, and 
deifatch RosUy to t^e his place. Dccib did not send Kodly 
Into Spam I be enaJemf ku fnenJ \TlleneTi\e to leare Cidh, etc.— 
Some one mu senj to socc^ Vllicneme, says BigDoo. — As for M 
Thiers, be is better ecgoalnted nltb the fuka, Ixt beirproocbes Deeris 
with tearing things to themsdres, histcad of tsUnc open hlmsdf the 
rtif^nsihhij 0 f dirtvtxng (k<m That is to uy of (Usolmhig NspolcoCL 
Bat that b exactly »hat this htstorlan reproaches \lIlaiciiTC rrllh 
doteg j he bad, rooreorer grined so I tUe ^ it. He says, too, that 
the InstniclioQS of \'lllcnen\e him to leare Codu. On the 

contrary nerer acre erden mote afaaolote, more thTtatenlng, or more 
peremptory 
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admirals, consulted by him upon the situation of the com- 
bined fleet, tmanimoiisly declared that ‘ the vessels of both 
nations were for the most part badly equipped , that a portion 
of the crews had never been iiatned at sea , that, in short, 
they were not in a state to endure the services that were 
expected of them ’ Villeneuve sent this report to Pans, 
adding to it a last supplication ‘I cannot believe,’ he 
wrote to Deeres, ‘ that it was his Imperial Majesty’s 
intention to expose the greater part of his naval forces to 
such a risk, and one that does not offer the chance of 
acquiring glory ’ But Napoleon had beforehand rendered 
all remonstrance useless by despatching Rosily , for even if 
Villeneuve had pushed his abnegation so far as to ivait for 
this admiral, and give up his command to him, with the 
certainty of seeing a sublime sacrifice transformed into an 
act of cowardice, this determination would not have saved 
the fleet, since Rosily was to execute exactly the same 
orders, and without delay Warned in time of the speedy 
arrival of Rosily, and convinced that the giving up of the 
command to this admiral, who was, moreover, very infenor 
to himself in every respect, would have no effect upon the 
issue, Villeneuve no longer hesitated to rush into the abyss, 
in which he would at any rate find the means of vindicating 
his outraged honour ‘I should be happy,’ he ivrote to 
Deerbs, ‘ to yield the first place to Rosily, if I were allowed 
to accept the second , but it would be too hard to lose all 
hope of having an opportunity of proving that I was worthy 
of a better fate ’ He immediately began to make prepara- 
tions for leaving to go and encounter the English fleet 
Nelson, who commanded the English squadron before 
Cadiz, had at first thirty vessels under his orders , he had 
given one to Calder to take him back to England, and he 
had afterwards sent six others to revictual at Tetuan and 
Gibraltar Villeneuve had thirty-three ships at his disposal, 
he had then six more than his illustrious adversary, ivithout 
counting five frigates and two brigs , but the greater part 
of these vessels were incapable of executing a manoeuvre 
that was in the least complicated, especially in presence of 
the enemy , a part of the sailors, mostly Spanish, had never 
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seen the sea, and all were completely ignorant of the ser 
vice that constitutes the pnoapal stroigth of a man-ofwar 
that IS to say of the aitflleiy Nei^er a knowledge of 
manoeuvres, nor precision and accuracy m shooting, can be 
acquired m the mtenor of a port It is stated that in the 
battle of Trafalgar the English marines fired nearly once a 
minute, while with ours there was an mterval of more than 
three minutes between each discharge ^ the English fired 
into the wood and the hull of the ships, which fiom the be 
ginning of the action disorganised the batteries of their 
enemy whilst the French, faithful to their old routine, 
shot at the nggmg and tned to dismantle the vessels, which 
required an experience and skill that they did not possess. 

As early as the loth of October, Nelson foreseeing that 
VTUeneuve would speedily leave r-adtr, had addre*;^ to 
his fleet the celebrated order of the day in which be ex 
plained to his officere the plan of battle which he afterwords 
followed with the exception of a few roodiflcations adopted 
on the spot. Convmced that VUlenenve would be forced 
to give battle with his vessels drawn up in a single hoe 
according to the rules of onaeot tactics, he had resolved to 
attack the French fleet, not with a parallel Ime, but with 
two columns, which would steer upon it at a right angle, 
and afterwards ‘extend m such o tpanner that the order of 
saflmg might at the same time be the order of battle. The 
first of these columns was to advance upon the centre 
where our admiral t ship was stationed, while the second 
was to attack the rear-guard. These two points, invested 
successively by the whole of the English fleet, irould be 
thus surrounded and cut ofl" from the rest of the forces, 
and they would have time to capture or destroy this part 
of the combined squadron before the other could come to 
Its relief He reserved the easiest part of this double task 
for his colleague and friend Colhngwood, who had such a 
supenonty of forces over our rear that a portion of his 
vessels w^d quickly become a>tulable to aid Nelson in the 
unequal struggle in which he was going to engage with the 
rest of our fleet The admiral concluded his Instruclions 
‘ Admiral Jorien de tx Grarkret Cturrrt NjrtJutuu 
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wth this excellent recommendation which apphes to all 
battles, whether by land or by sea ‘ As for captains, who 
during the combat are unable to perceive the admiral’s 
signal, they cannot do amiss if they place their vessel along- 
side a vessel of the enemy ’ 

These were exactly the same words that Villeneuve was 
at the very moment addressing to the combined squadron 
‘ Every captain who is not under fire is not at his post,’ 
he said, on his side, ‘ and a signal to recall him to it would 
be a blot on his scutcheon ’ Villeneuve had half foreseen 
the manoeuvre that Nelson was meditating, but he could 
not think of adopting fresh tactics with ships, some of 
which were setting sail for the first time, and which 
manoeuvred with difficulty on the old system He there- 
fore resolved to keep to a proved method, which at least 
gave each vessel full play, and which might, moreover, have 
had Its advantages, seeing the plan adopted by Nelson, 
had not our overwhelming inferiority placed us m a situa- 
tion in which all methods would necessarily have failed 
After finishing his preparations with the calmness and 
resolution of a man for whom a decision, even a desperate 
one, was a happiness, Villeneuve left Cadiz, the 20th of 
October, steering a southerly course to encounter Nelson, 
who was cruising off the Straits of Gibraltar Nelson, 
informed of this by a frigate, immediately set out to meet 
us During the night, the two fleets got much nearer 
together, lighting up their route with Bengal fire On the 
2ist of October, at daybreak, our fleet descried the enemy 
about two leagues and a half to the west, a position which 
gave him the advantage of the wind over us, for the wind 
blew from the west About four leagues off, to the south- 
east, was Cape Trafalgar Villeneuve immediately gave 
the signal to form the line of battle , he ranged in the van 
aU the ships of Gravina, which had hitherto formed a 
squadron of observation, not wishing, probably, that a 
number of vessels should have any pretext whatever for 
not fighting, as had so often been the case in our naval 
battles He placed Rear-admiral Dumanoir in the rear, 
and took up his own position in the centre This long 
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hue, formed of thirty three vessels, sailed thus from north 
to sooth the head to Gibraltar while Nelson s fleet advanced 
from the west in two colomns. 

From the direction that the enemy’s squadron took, the 
expenenced eye of Villeoeuve soon discovered Nelson’s 
plan. He comprehended that m attacking onr rear with 
the bulk of his forces his adversary’s aim was not only to 
isolate It m order to destroy it more easily hot that he 
wanted at the same time to cut ofl" onr retreat from Ctdu.^ 
He immediately tacked about, and the fleet had thus the 
head to Cadix instead of Gibraltar so that the van became 
the rear and the rear the van. In consequence of this 
manceuvre, our fleet kept its retreat upon Cadiz, and the 
pomti of attack 0/ the English columns, bearing upon a 
line that was no longer moving from north to south, but 
from south to north, were necessarily changed to our 
advantage. The two columns were olreidy approaching as 
rapidly as the breeze would allow them, headed by their 
two flag ships, the VUiory that earned Nelson, and the 
Royal SovcTTtpt, which bore Coflingwood’i flag. Both of 
them advanc^ with all sail hoisted at o great distance 
from the three-deckers, which followed next to them, as If 
to ofler themselves alone to the attacks of our whole fleet. 
This magnificent audacity admired even by those who 
were about to be its victims, has often been blamed as 
contrary to all the rules of naval tnchca. It is certain that 
if the forces had been equal, hs only result would have 
been to expose the vessel thus isolated to the fire of the 
enemy s fleets before the arrival of the rest of the column 
but It was justifled by our weakness, which Nelson wus 
aware of os well as Vllleneuve. It was therefore a proof 
ofhugcmus. He acted with the certamty of his supenonty 
trusting m his strength like a giant who has to fight with 
pigmies. ^\ith the advantages that he had over us, the 
ordinary precautions of tactics would have been a loss of 
time and a useless constramt Ndther the rules nor the 
uses of war are thought of by an enemy who has only to 
extend Ins arm to conquer ^^lleneuvca manccarrc had 
• Raffmrt of Admiral ^^IleJ>clrTe Norembcf 5 
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forced Nelson to renounce his intention of cutting off the 
retreat of the ^^hole of the combined fleets he ^Mshed 
ho^^ ever at least to cut it off from our centre and Gravina’s 
squadron, which had become the rear To this end, he 
decided to pierce our line in the centre, ^\here our flag-ship, 
the Bucentawe^ stood, leaving his friend Colling^vood to 
surround and capture Gravina’s vessels As for our van, 
commanded by Dumanoir, he neglected it, convinced that 
It ^^ould not arrive m time for the fight When all his 
plans were made. Nelson descended into his cabin, where 
he knelt dovn and wrote a short prayer in his journal, 
asking God for victorj^, and supplicating him ‘not to 
permit any Englishman to forget the sacred rights of 
humanity’ He then added a codicil to his will, recom- 
mending to England the ^\oman vhom his love immor- 
talised, as well as his daughter Horatia Nelson This 
done, he went on deck and addressed the squadron in 
those famous u ords, the heroic simplicity of which electrified 
his sailors, * England expects every man to do his duty ’ 

It was now about tuelve at noon The Royal Soveuigti, 
with Collmgivood, arrived with all sail hoisted upon our 
line, towards the point at which the rear joined the centre, 
about tA\enty minutes in advance of the column of which 
he formed the head He sustained the cross fire of 
Gravina’s ships, without replying and without slackening 
his speed, till he pierced our line between the Rougiieiix 
and the Santa Anna, when he poured the fire from his 
three tiers of guns upon the stem of the latter vessel 
This fnghtful discharge placed at one blow four hundred 
men hors de combat The Fongucnx, which had received 
at the same time several broadsides from the starboard 
guns, without suffering as much, immediately attacked him 
with four other vessels, m order to make him part with his 
prey, but the Royal Soveietgn sustained this unequal 
struggle without injury, and very soon the Belleisk and the 
other three-deckers of Colhngwood’s column came to his 
relief, penetrating in their turn the breach that had been 
opened 

Meanwhile Nelson had rushed upon our centre at the 
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head of the left column. T.ite the Royal Sovcrastt^ the 
Vidorj had been exposed to the fire of the whole of our 
squa^on without having expenenced any great damage. 
Resolved, both to fight hand to hand the Rtutntavrt which 
earned Villeneuve, and to make a second gap in our line 
Nelson hid first steered his vessel to the head of the 
JBtuentaurt^ where Villeneuve had made preparations for 
boarding, but finding the hne impenetrable at this pomt, 
owing to the presence of the Trmtdad he 

suddenly changed the dnrction, and passed astern of the 
Btueniaitrt^ pounng mto her several successive discharges, 
which shattered her stenj, dismounted her guns, and 
covered her deck with wounded and dead. He then 
advanced towards the Rtdoutable leaving the vessels that 
came behind hun to finish the defeat of the Btutntaim 
The Redoviablt was commanded by Captain Lucas, one of 
the most intrepid officers in the French fleet bnt she was 
very inferior in artilJery to the Fidory But this ship had 
already lost more than fifty of her crew, and as the two 
vessels were grappling logger the artUlery coold only 
play a rety secondary part in this fight. The top* of the 
Rcdoutable were armed with sharpshooters, while the 
Vtdorj which was unprovided with them, replied feebly to 
this destructive fire her sailors fell fast withont being able 
to answer the invisible enemy and her deck was inundated 
with blood and strewed with corpse*. Calm amid this 
scene of slaughter Nelson, in foil dress of an admiral, and 
weanng all his orders, was walking the quarterdeck with 
Captain Hardy encouraging by hts presence the defender* 
of the Vtdory All at once he staggered ond fcH A ball 
from the tops of the Rtdoutable after haung pierced hts 
shoulder and chest, had broken his spine. The captain m 
despair tned to raise him. It b all o\er with roe Hardy 
said Nelson. They hare done for me at last 1 

Captain Lucas did not know what an immense loss he 
had just caused to England, but he saw the deck of the 
Victory almost undefended, and thought the moment 
favourable for boarding her But the bulwarks of the 
Vtdory a three-decker which orertopped the Rtdoutahlt 
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rendered tlie boarding difficult, and the Englisli marines, 
■\\lio had rushed on deck, repulsed this first attack Lucas 
was preparing to make a second, by means of one of his 
yards, \Nhich he threw as a bridge between the two ships 
But at the moment that his column of attack had mounted 
upon It, the Tuna an which had hastened to the relief of 
the British admiral, came abreast the Ridoutable, and with 
a single broadside killed two hundred men She immedi- 
ately repeated the manmuvre, again crushed the Redoufablc, 
dismasted her, riddled her with shot, and in an instant so 
completely changed the fortune of the battle that the 
heroic captain was reduced to surrender, after having lost 
five hundred and twenty-two men killed and ivounded 

About the same time, the Santa Anna^ having lost all 
her masts and a great part of her crew, surrendered to the 
Royal Sovaeign It w'as scarcely an hour and a half since 
the action had begun, and our line w'as broken m the centre 
and rear by two large gaps, through which the wffiole of the 
two English columns had passed to attack us on the lee-side, 
each vessel choosing her adversary after the order of saihng, 
and not ceasing to struggle till she had captured or disabled 
her prize 

Our van, under the orders of Dumanoir, had remained 
intact In conformity with the spirit of Villeneuve’s instruc- 
tions, which prescribed to all our vessels to rush to the fire 
as to their true post, this officer ought to have borne down 
upon Nelson’s column as it advanced towards our centie 
He only executed his movement, however, very late, upon 
the express order of Villeneuve, and wuth extreme slackness, 
either because he was hindered by the calm, as he afterwards 
alleged in his Mhnoire justificatif, or because he saw even 
then that this manoeuvre would be his destruction, without 
saving the rest of the fleet Compromised m reality from 
the outset by the success of Nelson’s gap, our fleet saw the 
duel of the Victory with the Redoutable, and of the Royal 
Sovereign with the Santa Anna renewed on several points 
at once, with the same unfortunate issue Everywhere our 
sailors had fought with admirable intrepidity, but their ex- 
perience was not equal to their courage, and they had been 
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cniahcd by the supcnonty of their adveiKmes m seaman 
ship and the service of the artflkiy The Nongutux com- 
manded by one of the bravest officers of the navy Captain 
Bandom, succumbed m a few mmntes, overwhelmed and 
disabled by the formidable battenes of the Tm^nurt. 
Almost at the same time Magon was killed on the Aiginras 
which was on fire, and whose masts fell with great noise, 
while the English rushed on board m the middle of the 
flames. In the rear where the Spanish vessels were m 
greater numbers, Gnivina recaved a deatb-woimd on his 
flag ship. The Juan Nepotnvetno, the Monarca the 
Argonanta succumb^ rocceanvely under the attaclci of 
CoUingwoodi dmsion and, afler them eight vessels sur 
render^ to the enemy the rest slowly wnhdxew to Cadiz 
In the centre the Btutniaure stiD remained with the San 
Ussitna Tnmdad. The unfortunate VUlenem-e, who saw 
wuh gnef the realisation of the disaster that he had so 
often predicted, hoped not to snmve it but he bad to 
witness it to the eo^ death would not take him. Placed 
at the pomt by which Nelsons column penetrated, he 
was exposed successively to the fire of deven English 
vessels,^ which killed or wounded nearly three hundred of 
his men all his masts fell oue afier the other and In 
tailing they obstructed the starboard battery the only one 
by which he could damage the enemy All resistance then 
becoming useless, he purposed to lower a boat and go In it 
to another ship to conbnue the fight, but his boats had 
been dashed to pieces by the tall of the masts. He hailed 
the San/iujma TVinidad to ask her for one, but his cries 
were lost m the homble lumolt of this scene of destruction. 
He surrendered to the English, to save the rest of ha crew 
The action was scarcely over when a tremendous report 
was heard, which mode the most resolute tremble. It was 
the AcJulle which half devoured by the flames, had jost 
blown up, after having refused to the end to strike her 
flag It was about half past five o clock. Of the thirty 
three vessels of the French fleet aghteen were m the 
hands of the Englisli, cle\-cn were retreating with difficulty 
* Riffcrt of Major OcoCTaJ CcQUaloe. 
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to Cadiz, four others were steering off, under the command 
of Dumanoir, who only rescued them from this field of 
carnage to let them, on the following 5 th of November, 
fall m with an English cruiser, to which they were forced 
to surrender after a courageous resistance. The French 
had lost more than seven thousand men, the English 
scarcely a third of this number , but this triumph, however 
glorious it may have been for them, was nevertheless dearly 
bought, for they paid for it with the life of their greatest 
warrior, and the desolation of the conquerors equalled the 
despair of the vanquished,^ 

The dying hero was still able to smile over his last 
victory He seemed to retain with effort the life that was 
ebbing away, m order to witness our defeat In the agony 
of death he suddenly roused up at the sound of the hurrahs 
that hailed the fall of the Bucentanre He sent for Captain 
Hardy, and, half-rising from his couch, said, ‘ Well ' is the 
day ours?’ and upon his friend’s assurance that it was, a 
deep sigh escaped from his oppressed breast He then 
advised him to bring the fleet to anchor before night, for 
from the morning he had foreseen a tempest , then drawing 
him towards him ‘ Hardy,’ he said, with a feeble voice, 
‘ I am a dead man, in a few minutes it 'vvill be all 
over, hsten. Hardy, when I am no more, cut off my 
hair and] take it to my dear Lady Hamilton, . and do 
not throw my poor body into the sea 1’^ When the battle 
was finished Hardy returned to the dying man, and in- 
formed him of all the grandeur of the triumph A last ray 
lighted up Nelson’s countenance. ‘Thank God he mur- 
mured, ‘ I have done my duty,’ and a few moments after 
he expired amid the sobs of those around him 

In the evening several of the vessels that had been 
captured by the English went down in a fearful storm 
which agitated the sea, and three out of those of ours which 
were gaming Cadiz were broken to pieces on the rocks 

^ Colling^vood’s report (dated October 22, to the Lords of the 
Admiralty) renders full justice to Villeneuve, and to the ‘ highly hon- 
ourable’ courage of our ofiBcers {Annual Register, 1805) 

2 Robert Southey Life of Nelson, 
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close to the port. Only eight ships escaped the disaster 
and they remained blockaded m Cadiz till they feU into 
the power of the Spamsh insurgents. 

Tims finished the fatal battle of Trofiilgar m which so 
many noble lives were sacrificed to the bhnd and perverse 
infatuation of a single man Ail these torrents of blood 
had been shed, not only without necessity, bat without 
even a pretext This immense hecatomb was made out 
of bravado it had no other cause than the caprice and 
wounded pnde which Napoleon had cxpenenccd for having 
for an instant submitted to the prudent determination of 
VUleneuve. He sought to bury m profound oblivion even 
the remembrance of the horrible catastrophe that he had 
just drawn upon France. Instead of recognising his mis- 
take, and seeking to repair the ill that he had done he 
conceived a hatred of the witnesses of the lie thus given 
to the infahibihty of his gemus, and not being able to 
dream of getting nd of the small number of victims who 
had survived the disaster be endcavotircd, os far as he 
could, to wipe out all trace of tbdr glorious misfbrtane. 
He shamefnlly concealed their defeat, which was hu own 
he organised against them a conspiracy of ingratitude and 
obhvion he confounded m the same disgrace the heroes 
and the cowards, and he had not a single recompense for 
so many brilliant actions, not a smgle consolation for so 
unmerited a misfortnne, he who incessantly spoke of honour 
and mibtaiy virtue 1 

Some time after in the beginning of April 1806 VilJe- 
nenve, released on parole by the English, who had treated 
him with all the consideration that his courage and mis- 
fortune menled, disembarked privately at Morlaix. The 
report that he had addressed the prenoui 5th of November, 
on board the English fingate Euryalus^ to the minister of 
the marine, on the battle of Trafalgar concluded with these 
touching words As for mc^ orerwhelmed with the extent 
of my misfortune and the responsibility of to great a dis- 
aster I desire nothing so much os to be soon able to go 
and la) at the feet of his Majesty dthcr the justijifatton of 
my conduct or the vithm that ought to be sacrificed, not 
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to the honour of the flag, which I venture to atflmi has re- 
mained intact, but to the shades of those who may have 
perished through my imprudence, my incautiousness, or 
forgetfulness of some one of my duties ’ It was this justifi- 
cation that Villeneuve brought, and never had man, crushed 
by an implacable fatality, more right to it tlian he, but it 
was only the victim that was wanted, for if Villeneuve was 
innocent, who was guilty then ? He went as far as Rennes, 
and there he waited m the chamber of an inn for an answer 
from Decrbs to a letter that he had written, to inform him 
of his speedy arrival m Paris, and his intention to appeal 
to the justice of the Emperor What this reply was it is 
easy to guess Decrbs esteemed his former friend, but he 
was a courtier, and did not care to compromise himself by 
defending him On the 2 2d of Apnl Villeneuve was found 
stretched dead m his room, and stabbed m six places with 
a knife, in the region of the heart , the blade plunged into 
It by a sure hand was still m the wound This was his 
only reply to the ignoble insult of him who had ^vritten 
that Villeneuve ‘ would sacrifice everything provided he saved 
his skin I ’ Up to the last moment he only accused his 
destiny Upon the table lay a letter that he had addressed 
to his wife ‘My tender friend, how will you bear this 
blow? Alas ' I weep more for thee than for myself . . 
Alone here, anathematised by the Emperor, repulsed by 
his minister, who was my friend , charged with an immense 
responsibility in a disaster which is ascribed to me, and 
into which fatahty drew me, I must die ' Live tran- 

quilly, seek consolation m the sweet religious sentiments 
which animate thee, my hope is that thou wilt find a 
repose that is refused to me. Adieu, dry the tears of aU 
those to whom I am dear I wished to finish, I cannot 
What a blessing that I have no children to leap my horrible 
heritage and bear the weight of my name / Ah > I was not 
bom for such a fate, I did not seek it, I was drawn into it 
m spite of myself Farewell, farewell ' ’ 

The sinister impressions to which Pichegru’s death and 
the sanguinary tragedy of Vincennes had given rise were 
as yet so slightly effaced that no one would believe in 
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VBleneuvca smade. It wa* related that upon the order of 
Decr^ and at the mstigntion of Napoleon, Magcndie, 
captain of the Biutntaure who had retnined from England 
at the same time as ViHeneuve, had consented to undertake 
the murder and these rumours were »o perrotent that 
after the tall of the Empne Magcndie wrote, under the title 
of Noha nkrologiqut svr VtUawtix a true Justificatory 
memoir m order to refute this calotnniouj nnputation. To 
the condusiTe proofs which he brought forward for himself 
and Decrfca he added the most honourable and tonchmg 
testimony to the memory of the dear and good admral ^ 
Already a short time before the death of Captain Wnght 
had given nse to similar reports. These reports were 
probably false, but from the mere fact that the imperial 
rigtme offered no legal means of ascertnintng the truth, that 
It rendered all publiaty and all control impossible, suspiaons 
became legitimate, and the historian has no right to pass 
them over m silence, for they depid, better than any other 
orcumstance, the state of distrust and mtunidafron ra which 
the nation stood towurds its Gorernment Wnght was the 
captam of the English navy who had disembarked Georges 
and his compamons at Biville Cliff Fallen mto our hands 
m consequence of a shipwreck, Napoleon had imprisoned 
him m the Temple, and treated him as an accomplice of 
the conspiracy ^though the captam had only obeyed the 
orders of his Government, as ony other ofiBcer would have 
done m hu place. Interrogitcd at Morea u* ! trial, he bad 
invoked his orders as a naval officer and asked to be treated 
os a prisoner of war declining to give any explanation with 
regard to the instructions he had received right was a 
most distinguished seaman he had been the companion of 
Sidney Smith at Saint Jean dAcre he had remained bis 
mtimate fnend he had been insulted on sevcnil occasions 
by the Mo/utenr as the last of assassins, and In his conrer 
salions, os in hii correspondence, Bonaparte had ne^■c^ 
spoken of him but with ex pressions of the most siolent 
hatred This was aH the public knew of 'Wnght, when on 
the a6th of October 1805 he was found dead in ha pnson. 

1 Letter from Captoio Inlenict to KtogeDdle. 
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His throat was cut, by his side was a razor, and a number 
of the Mo 7 ntcu‘}^ containing the account of the capitulation 
of Ulra, — news that was given as the cause of his suicide 
It was remarked that this number of the Mofitieur recalled 
too vividly the Seneca that had figured in the spectacle of 
Pichegru’s death Sidney Smith, in the searching enquiry 
he afterwards made into the tragic end of his friend,^ 
collected and brought to hght a number of the most sus- 
picious circumstances Dunng the whole evening which 
had preceded his pretended suicide, Wnght had shown no 
depression, had played the flute till a late hour , the cut of 
the razor had been given with so much force that the head 
was almost separated from the body , and a still stranger 
thing, the razor had been shut after the cut , the captain’s 
right arm, instead of being uncovered, as his action would 
have supposed, hung beside his body , the blood, with which 
the floor was covered, had been trampled on , cries and the 
noise as of a struggle were heard dunng the night , lastly, 
Wright had many times announced to his companions, and 
among others to Captain Wallis, who was imprisoned with 
him, that Pichegru’s fate was prepared for him, but that in 
no case were they to believe in his suicide All these facts 
were proved by circumstantiated depositions, which may, 
however, be called in question as made for the most part 
ten years after the event 

In spite of these appearances, we may say that the 
murder of Captain Wright is not probable, and if we 
arrive at this conclusion, it is not because on the day of 
Wright’s death, October 26, 1805, Napoleon wrote to 
Fouchd '■O^der that wretched assasmi Wrtght, who tried to 
escape from the Temple^ to be confined in a dungeon^ ^ for this 
might have been written, like so many other expressions, 
with the mere view of deceiving postenty Our opinion is 
founded upon the far surer presumption that he had no 
interest in committmg so atrocious an action It is, more- 
over, by no means impossible that Fouch6 took upon him- 
self to do it out of an excess of zeal , and Napoleon himself 

^ Naval ChroiiTcle, 1816, vol 36. 
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suggested this hypothesis at SL Helena,^ solrmg it, it is 
true, m the negative Fonchd, he says, would not have 
dar^ because he knew thm I should have had him hung 
for his audaaty for fVn^t tc Aavt b*tn seartly 

vmrdertd it wculd haw bttn tuauarj to haw had ortUn 
and not those of JvuchL Besides, he added, my mmd 
was Just then occupied with such important objects that I 
had no tune to think of the poor Kng liah captain. The 
extract above quoted shows that there is no ground for this 
last argument Is it more admissible that Fouclrf would 
have nm the risk of being hung, by somewhat forestallmg 
the justice of his master with regard to this miserable assassm 
^nght? Napoleon himself relates that he had resolved 
‘ to have the captain tned nnd executed for havmg disem- 
barked assassins and spies upon the coast of France * and 
would he have had Fouch^ hung for having so well guessed 
and ontiapated his mtentions ? It is at any rate doubtful 
When, on the day after the plot of the infernal machine, 
Fouch^ dehvered up to him one hundred and fifty Jacobins, 
who were sent beyond the seas to a slow but certain death, 
for a crime that they had not committed did be have Fouchi 
htmg? Before he thought of it he would have had to begm 
by another cnminaL Be this as it may the impression 
produced m Pons by this fresh suicide niay be summed up 
m the witty remark c ur r en t at that time Bonaparte u 
really unfortunate, all hu enemies die in his hands 1 

It a tune to relate the issue of the astonishing campaign, 
of which the first act had been marked by the thunder str oke 
of Ulm and the second by the occupation oi Vienna. 
Napoleon hod qurtted this capital towards the middle of 
November He had advanced mto Moravia as far as BrQnn, 
a strong place of great importance, but undefended by 
troops, and which he was able to occupy without striking a 
blow thanks to the carelessness and want of foresight of the 
Austrians. The army of the allies was cussed fifteen 
leagues from there, near Olmlitz, where kututoir had at 
last succeeded m effecting bis junction with the army of 
fMexnndcr It formed, according to the official statemcnls, 

1 O ileoro. • Oilcan, Scplcmbet 17 1817 
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a total number of 82,000 men, of whom 14,000 only were 
Austrians^ It was composed of good troops, m no \vay 
demoralised, for Kutuzoff, though forced to retreat before 
forces of an overwhelming supenority, had resisted us at 
Amstetten, at Durrenstem, and at Hollabninn, with a firm- 
ness that did him the greatest honour 

This army had so much interest m gaming time before 
they attacked Napoleon, tliat their operations are still an 
enigma Important reinforcements, under the command 
of General Bdningsen, were marching to rejoin them, the 
month, at the term of which Prussia was to bring lier 
armies into the field, w'as on the eve of expiring, and this 
was a hundred and twenty thousand men more for the 
coalition, the Anglo-Sw edish army w’as about to march 
from Hanover into Holland, which w’as undefended, the 
Archduke Charles had arrived in Hungary, wiiere he was 
repainng his losses and preparing to take up the offensive , 
lastly, Napoleon, m presence of the imminent danger to 
wfiiich these eventualities exposed him, had suspended his 
forw'ard march , feeling that his position, at so great a dis- 
tance from his basis of operations, w'as already very danger- 
ous In all probability, a simple temporisation on the part 
of the Austro-Russians w'ould m a very short time have 
constrained him to retire, under the double necessity of 
concentrating his troops and preserving his line of retreat 
The struggle being renew'ed under these new conditions, 
his destruction was almost infallible, for he was about to 
find himself enclosed between three considerable armies, 
with reduced forces , and if two of these armies had joined 
hands in Hungary, as Kutuzoff proposed, they would have 
presented a mass difficult for him to cut through 

These were urgent reasons for avoiding all meeting with 
Napoleon before the expected events had taken place It 
is not easy, even now, to explain the motives that induced 
the allies to act when they had everything to gam by waiting 

1 Danile\vski This is also the number given by Bertluer in a 
letter to Massena of the 3d of December Mh/ional dti dip 6 t de la 
guerre As for JSTapoleon’s bulletins, they are wholly mcorrect upon 
this point 
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It hfls been stated, it is true, that the Austro-Rnssian aimy 
wanted provisions nt Olmutz, bnt it was easy to procnro 
them elsewhere, and nothing obliged them to keep this 
position. They had even an mterest m felling back upon 
Hungary to jom the 8o ooo men of the Archduke Charles. 
But Alexander who had committed a first feult m coming, 
m spite of the remonstrances of his wisest friends,^ m the 
midk of his army where his presence would naturally 
paralyse brave but servile generals, had feUen under the 
influence of the Staff-General Weyrother a vain man of no 
capaaty who was fond of making plans, and who had been 
the Arthduke John s coonsellor at Hohenlmden. Alex 
ander was moreover surrounded by young men, full of 
ardour courage, and illusions, impatient to distinguish 
themselves m the eyes of their sovereign, and who spoke 
with the most profound contempt of the dilatory system 
proposed by Kutuiofli by the emperor of Austria, and by 
the most cxpenenced chiefe of the army Grave discords 
that hod arisen between the Aostnans and the Russians, in 
consequence of the unfortunate opening of the campaign, 
also contributed to make both desire a prompt renewal of 
hostilities, m which each hoped to find his juirtification, 
Napoleon was aware of this state of things, and turned 
It to account with marvellous skiiL He had just received, 
with a great deal of baughtineas, MhL de Stadion and 
Giulay whom the emperor of Austria had sent to his 
camp to make overtures to him. He almost immediately 
aftciWrds regretted this, on learning that Prussia was on 
the pomt of joining his adversanes, and he became as 
comraimicative as he had hitherto been haughty and 
suspicious. On the asth of November he despatched 
Savary to the camp of the oflics, with a comphmentary 
letter to the Emperor Alexander and iwth a secret mission 
to observe attentively the army of the enemy while be fdt 
the ground for a n^otiation. Savary was received with 
courtesy but very coldly He only brought back to his 
master a curt and cvasti'c letter which was addressed not 
* The Prince Ctartory»kI to AlexnnJcr April, 1806. Orrv* 
tp?ndj»ct pcldiihed by M. Ch. de llaxaxle. 
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to the Emperor, but to the Chef da Gouvctncmuit Fian^ais ^ 
Napoleon, ^\]lo so sensitne upon this point, took no 
offence, he wanted to show that he was superior to the 
trifles of a vam etiquette, and onl}' became more complai- 
sant Savar}' immediately returned to Olmutz, to propose 
an intcr\uew between Napoleon and the too confiding 
Alexander At the same time he ^^as to complete his 
studies on tlie Austro-Russian army Savar)', nho had the 
e}es and ears of a future minister of police, observed the 
size and disposition of the army , he got into conversation 
with the aides-de camp, and took note of the rash confidence 
of the young officers Alexander refused the mtennew, but 
he consented to send to Napoleon his aide-de-camp, the 
Prince Dolgorouki Napoleon took care not to give the 
prince the same opportunity for making obsen'ations that 
Savar}' had had with Alexander He received him at his 
advanced posts, and only let him see just enough of his 
army to deceive him A few days before, a squadron of 
our ad^ ance-guard had been separated and taken prisoner 
at Wischau Dolgorouki found our troops falling back 
upon all points in order to concentrate themselves in the 
positions studied long beforehand, towards which Napoleon 
^vlshed to draw the Austro-Russian army Crowded in a 
narrow space, still separated from Bernadotte’s corps and 
Fnant’s division, which were only to arrive at the last 
moment, ostensibly occupied in raising intrenchments upon 
different points as if they feared to be attacked, they could 
only strike this pnnee by the apparent weakness of their 
force and by their timid and constrained attitude ^ 

After the usual compliments, Dolgorouki went to the 
object of his mission without any more oratorical precau- 
tions Napoleon has reported the interview with his 
habitual untruthfulness, seasoning his account with usual 
insults towards all men m whom he met with any firmness 
He has related in his bulletins that this puppy {freluquet) 
went so far as to propose to him the cession of Belgium 
It had never been contemplated to demand Belgium from 

^ Mimotres du Due de Rovigo 
2 Thirtieth bulletin 
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France, and the time would have been badly chosen to pat 
forward such a propositioa. Dolgoroub made no proposal 
of this kmd- Alexander had agreed upon a programme, 
when he allied himself to Austria and Prussia, and it was 
tha programme, already discussed a hundred time*, that 
his aide de camp aubmitted to Napoleon- DolgoroutP* 
report of this interview bears a stamp of truth, and strilangly 
remmds us of the famous account of Whitworth s mtemew 
with Napoleon. As usual, Napoleon speaks as a tempter 
when he cannot speak as a master ^Vbat do they want 
of me? Why does the Emperor Alexander make war on 
me? What does he require? Js he jealous of the aggran- 
disement of France ? Weill let him extend ha frontieis 
at the experae of ha neighbours by way of Turkey 
and all quarrels will be tennroated \ And as Dolgoroukl 
replied that Russia did not care to Increase her temtory 
but wanted to nminiam the independence of Europe, to 
secure the evacuation of Holland and Switzeriani the 
indemnity that she had never ceased to claim fer the king 
of Sordmia, Napoleon fiew mto a violent passion, and 
exclaimed that he would cede nothing in Italy not even 
if the Russians were encamped upon the heights of Mont 
martre \ ^ an exclamation that u so much the more prob- 
able that we find it textually a few days later in one of bis 
bulletins. These words put on end to a negotiation that 
had been, on the part of Napoleon, only a ruse of war 
intended to embolden hi* enemies, and both sides now 
thought of nothing but battle; 

Tbe positions that Napoleon had occupied to await the 
collision with the aflies were admirably chosen, both for 
attack and for defence. Backed by the atadd of Brfinn, 
which would, if it were ne c e ssa ry insure their retreat into 
Bohemia covered on their left, by hills thickly wooded 
on their front by a deep stream, wl^ at certain distance* 
formed large ponds, our troops were intrenched In the right 
angle made by the tiro high roads which run from Brfinn 
one to Vienna and the other to OlmQtx. They occupied 
all the Milages situated along the stream, from GlrsrkowiU 
• Prince Dolgoroniri nrport. 
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to Tclnitz, ^^llerc the ponds begin Opposite to our centre, 
on the other side of the strenm, rose tlie plateau of Prat7cn, 
a commanding and advanced position, beyond vhicli 
appeared at some distance the village and chateau of 
Austerhtz, which the army of the two emperors already 
occupied Napoleon had posted at his left, round a knoll 
to which our soldiers had given the name of the Sanloii^ 
Lannes’ coips d'armcc, on both sides of the Olmutz road , 
at his right, from Telnitz to Kobelnitz, lie had placed 
Soult’s corps, at his centre, towards Girszkowtz, that of 
Bemadotte, which had arnved the day before from the 
Bohemian frontier, and with him kfurat’s cavalry He 
himself formed the reserve with his guard and ten battalions, 
commanded by Oudinot Behind his extreme right, at 
Raygem, m a position far removed from his centre, he 
detached Davout, with Fnant’s division and a division of 
cavalr}', in order to bring them down at the decisive 
moment upon the left of the Russians The whole of 
these troops amounted, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, to a total at least equal to that of the allies, for the 
three corJ>s d^arvTce of Soult, Bemadotte, and Lannes, 
how'ever reduced w^e may suppose them to have been by 
their losses and detachments, could not have numbered 
less than from fifteen to tw'enty thousand men each , the 
guard and Murat’s cavalry formed at least twenty thousand 
men, and Davout’s detachment counted eight thousand ^ 

This position, almost unassailable in front, w'as calculated 
to suggest to the allies the idea of cutting off Napoleon 
from the route to Vienna, by turning his right, and thus 
separating him from the rest of his army, which had re- 
mained quartered in the nighbourhood of the capital But 
this operation, hazardous enough if it were undertaken 
even at a distance by a senes of strategical movements 
with forces only equal to his own, became an act of the 
most foolish tementy the moment it was attempted under 
the eyes of so formidable an enemy, within reach of his 

1 M Thiers says 65,000 to 70,000 men Napoleon, who contra- 
dicts himself upon this point, says, however, m speaking of the illu 
mination that the soldiers extemponsed for him, 80,000 men 
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canccra, and upon the field of battle that he had chosen. 
Such was, however the plan which Weyrother ventured to 
adopt, encouraged no doubt by the apparent and calculated 
weakness of the detachments of our nght near Telniti, and 
the approaches of the rood to Vienna. In order to entice 
him more and more mto this perilous path, Napoleon had 
not only withdrawn the troops from his nght, but had not 
even occupied the plateau of Pratien, a kmd of elevated 
promontory which advanced towards the centre of the two 
armies, and fi^m the top of which he wonld have been able 
to render the turning movement of the Austro-Russian 
army very difficult The alhes established themselves upon 
this plateau, but with insnffiaent forces, without suspecting 
the importance of the position and the part that it was to 
play m the commg battle. On the enming of the ist 
of December the Russians commenced their flank march, 
keeping along our line at two gtmshots’ distance for about 
four leagues, m order to tom our nght Napoleon, from 
his bivouac, saw them nuhmg to them nun, with a trnns* 
port of joy He allowed them to effect their movement 
withOQt putting any obstacle m their way as if he recognised 
the impossibility of oppoimg it Only one small corps of 
our cavalry showed itself on the plain, and immediately 
retired as if intimidated by the forces of the enemy ^ 

Napoleon quickly understood by this commencement, 
that his efforts to draw the attack upon his right were going 
to be crowned with success. His conviction in this respect 
was so firm, that the same evening m the proeJamatJon that 
he addressed to his toldien be did not hesitate to announce 
to them the manaemTC that the enemy would make on the 
morrow at his proper nsk and penL The posihons which 
we occupy he said, are fonmdable and, while they are 
marching to turn my right, they will present their flank to 
me. Soldiers, I shall myself direct your battalions. I 
shall keep out of the fire t(, with your usual bravery you 
throw disorder and confusion into the cnem/s ranks but 
if the victory shonld be for a moment uncertain, you wPI 
see your Emperor the foremost to expose himself to danger ! 

1 TUrtldb bnDrtiii, 
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This prediction, made willi so much assurance, greatly 
contributed to gam credit for a report that is still very 
generally behe\ed in Russia,^ that Wejrother’s jilan had 
been treacherously made knonn to Napoleon There is 
nothing impossible in this fact, foi although Weyrotheds 
plan vas only communicated to the allied generals very 
late m the night of December r, it was certainly known 
earlier to a part of the staff But Napoleon had no need 
of such a communication to discover a fault, of which he 
had himself suggested the idea by his own dispositions, 
and of which he had seen all the preliminary developments 
with his own eyes This story is then but of slight import- 
ance, and could only be admitted upon formal proofs, which 
have not hitherto been given 

After having inspected the advanced posts, Napoleon 
resolved to visit the bivouacs Being recognised by the 
soldiers, he was immediately surrounded and cheered 
They wished to fiic the anniversarj' of his coronation , 
bundles of straw were hoisted blazing on poles for an 
impromptu illumination, and an immense tram of light, 
running along our line, made the allies believe that Napoleon 
was trying to steal aw'ay, by means of a stratagem borrowed 
from a Hannibal or a Frederick An old grenadier 
approached, and addressed him in the name of his fellow'- 
soldiers ‘ I promise thee,’ he said, ‘ that to-morrow w'e wall 
bnng thee the colours and cannon of the Russian army, to 
ftte the anniversary of thy coronation !’ A characteristic 
harangue, which showed that, in spite of everything, the 
republican spirit still subsisted in the lower ranks of the 
army, and that the soldiers regarded Napoleon less as a 
master than as a former equal, m whom, even m crowning 
him, they thought they were personifying their owm grandeur 

The next morning, December 2, 1805, the rising sun 

1 See the ‘ Relation ’ of General Danilewski, who is very posibve 
on this point, and whom M Thiers contradicts, without m any way 
refuting him This report was very general at the time of the battle 
‘No one,’ wrote De Maistre, January 31, 1806, — ‘ no one here doubts 
but that the plan of the battle was communicated to Bonaparte ’ 
Correspoiidaiice Dtplomattque, published by Albert Blanc 
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cannon, and upon the field of battle that he bad chosen. 
Such was, however the plan which Weyrother ventured to 
adopt, encouraged no doubt by the apparent and calculated 
weakness of the detachments of our right near Tclnitz, and 
the approaches of the road to Vienna. In order to entice 
him more and more into this perilous path, Napoleon had 
not only withdrawn the troops fr om his right, but had not 
even occupied the plateau of Pratien, a kind of elevated 
promontory which advanced towards the centre of the two 
armies, and from the top of which he would have been able 
to render the turning movement of the Austro-Russian 
army very difficult The allies established themselves upon 
this plateau, but with insuffiaent forces, without suspecting 
the importance of the position and the part that it was to 
play m the coming battle. On the evening of the i«t 
of December the Russians commenced their flank march, 
keeping along our line at two gtmshots’ distance for about 
four leagues, in order to turn our nghL Napoleon, from 
his iMvouac, saw them rushing to their rum with a trans- 
port of joy He allowed them to effect then* movement 
wTthont putting any obstacle In their way as if be recognised 
the impossibility of opposing it Only one small corps of 
our cavalry showed It^f on the plain, and immediately 
retired os if mtimidated by the forces of the enemy ^ 

Napoleon qmckly understood, by this commencement, 
that hi8 efforts to draw the attack upon bis right were going 
to be crowned with success. His ccmvictiou m this respect 
was so firm, that the same evening m the proclamation that 
be addressed to his soldiers he did not hesitate to announce 
to them the manewnre that the enemy wonld make on the 
morrow at his proper risk and peril. The positions which 
we occupy he said, arc formidable and, while they are 
marching to turn my n^t, they will present their flank to 
me. Soldiers, I shall tnysclf direct your battalions. I 
shall keep out of the fire, if with )*our usual bram) Jt)U 
throw disorder and confusion into the enemy’s ranks hut 
if the victory should be for a moment uncertain, you will 
see your Emperor the foremost to mepose himself to danger I 
‘ TWrtktli bulktfo. 
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This prediction, made with so much assurance, greatly- 
contributed to gam credit for a report that is still very 
generally believed in Russia,^ that Weyrother’s plan had 
been treacherously made known to Napoleon There is 
nothing impossible in this fact, for although Weyrother’s 
plan was only communicated to the allied generals very 
late in the night of December i, it was certainly known 
earlier to a part of the staff But Napoleon had no need 
of such a communication to discover a fault, of which he 
had himself suggested the idea by his own dispositions, 
and of which he had seen all the preliminary developments 
with his own eyes This story is then but of slight import- 
ance, and could only be admitted upon formal proofs, which 
have not hitherto been given 

After having inspected the advanced posts, Napoleon 
resolved to visit the bivouacs Being recognised by the 
soldiers, he was immediately surrounded and cheered 
They wished to fete the anniversary of his coronation, 
bundles of straw were hoisted blazing on poles for an 
impromptu illumination, and an immense tram of light, 
running along our hne, made the allies beheve that Napoleon 
was trying to steal away, by means of a stratagem borrowed 
from a Hannibal or a Frederick An old grenadier 
approached, and addressed him in the name of his fellow- 
soldiers ‘ I promise thee,’ he said, ‘ that to-morrow we will 
bnng thee the colours and cannon of the Russian army, to 
fite the anniversary of thy coronation 1 ’ A charactenstic 
harangue, which showed that, m spite of everything, the 
republican spint still subsisted in the lower ranks of the 
army, and that the soldiers regarded Napoleon less as a 
master than as a former equal, in whom, even m crowning 
him, they thought they were personifying their own grandeur 

The next morning, December 2, 1805, the rising sun 

1 See the ‘Relation’ of General Danilewski, who is very positive 
on this point, and whom Thiers contradicts, wathout in any way 
refuting him This report was very general at the time of the battle 
‘ No one,’ VTote De Maistre, January 31, 1806, — ‘ no one here doubts 
but that the plan of the battle was communicated to Bonaparte.’ 
Corrapondaiice Diplomatique, published by Albert Blanc 
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gradually dispelled the fog that covered the country and 
showed the two armies ready for the conflict The Russians 
had almost entirely evacuated the plateau of Pratien, and 
m the vnUey beneath their columns were distinctly seen 
advanang m the direction of Telnitz and Sotolmti. It 
was there that they hoped to tom our nght, after having 
forced the Legrand dmnon, which alone held this defile. 
The execution of this pnnapal mancBUvre of Weyrotber s 
plan had been confided to domsy Buxheewden, a brave 
general, but of no ability who had under hii orders a corps 
of thirty thousand men and Generals Longeron Doctorofli 
and Praibyszewski. They were to be supported by Kollo- 
wrath, who still occnpiM a part of the plateau. The 
Russian right, commanded by Bagration faced Lannes in 
front of the Sanicn m the centre, near Ansterhtt, were 
the tTPo emperors with thor guard and the ccifs d'armit 
of Fnnce Lichtenstein. Kutuzo? discouraged and dis- 
heartened by the kind of fetichism that the sacred person 
of the czar inspired m the Ramans, foDowed his master 
lamentmg beforehand the misfortunes which he foresaw 
but withont domg anything to ward them off Bagmfton 
himselfi on reading m the mommg Weyrother’i plan, had 
exclaimed The battle u lost 1 ' 

The alhed army thus formed on immense scmiciTcle, 
which extended fiom Holabiti to Telniti, and closed the 
angle of which our soldiers occupied the centre. Lymg m 
wait at the bottom of this sort of funnel, concentrated in a 
narrow space, attentive, motionless, and crouching like a 
hon preparing to spnng upon its prey the Fren^ army 
was waiting ra formidable silence the signal for rushing on 
the enemy ^Vhen the whole of the left of the alhes had 
reached the ponds, and were b^jnnlng to attack at Telniti 
Legrand s division, which was soon to be supported by 
Darout’s corps, readied from Raygcrn Napoleon, who had 
hitherto kept back his troops, garo the signal, and Souldi 
divisions rnsbed to the ossanlt of the heights of Pratxen. 
There they found kollowrath s colnmn, marching to rejoin 
Buxheewden. In an instant they attacked it m fiank and 
I DanlIc«ikL 
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overturned it , immediately after they found the infantry 
of Miloradovitch, vhich vas drawn up in a second line 
to support iL Vandamme’s and St Hilaire’s divisions, 
seconded by Thiebault’s and Morand’s brigades, threw 
themsehes with the ba3onet upon the Russian battalions 
These, stopped short in the middle of their movement, 
finding no reser\e to support them, attacked in the rear 
when they V ere marching to assail the enemy in front, were 
driven dovn the slopes of the plateau under the eyes of 
the Emperor Alexander, surprised and dismayed at the 
unforeseen catastrophe vhich had just routed his centre 
Wiile Napoleon was striking with his accustomed rapidity 
this decisive blow, which at the beginning of the battle cut 
the Russian army in tivo at its vexy centre, his other corps 
d'aimic, boldly deploying by a simultaneous forward march, 
were performing with almost equal success the task that had 
been assigned to them At our extreme right, it is true, 
Legrand’s division, ovenvhelmed by quadruple forces, had 
at first been dnven beyond Telnitz and Sokolmtz, but 
Davout had soon come to their assistance with Friant’s and 
Bourcier’s divisions, so that Legrand’s retrograde move- 
ment had proved an advantage rather than otherwise, since 
It had drawn the Russian left deeper and deeper into the 
snare m which it was taken At our centre, Bernadotte 
had marched upon Blaziowitz , he had attacked the Russian 
guard and Prince Lichtenstein’s corps, while Lannes, who 
formed our nght, took Holubitz, in spite of Bagration’s 
efforts to dispute him this position This double irruption 
prevented the Russians from reinforcing their troops at 
Pratzen Lichtenstein’s magnificent cavalry, composed of 
eighty-two squadrons, called on one side to succour the 
centre and charged on the other to support Bagration, 
could not act with the harmony that was necessary to the 
impulse of such an irresistible mass One part of his 
squadrons engaged with Constantine’s uhlans in the pursuit 
of Kellermann’s light horse, in the middle of our infantry, 
which crushed it with their fire , the other charged more 
successfully Murat’s cavalry, but bemg unsupported it soon 
fell back 
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At Pratzen KamenakTa brigade, brought from the Russuin 
left to the relief of the centre by Pnncc Wolkonati, bad 
raUicd the remnants of KoUowrath s and MHomdowitch t 
divisions, and for a moment renewed the combat. Alei 
ander at length understood the importance of the possession 
of the plateau, but it was impossible for his wrpi tfarmh, 
engaged so lar from this position, which was the first of the 
whole battle, to send reinforccmenta m time. Old Knturofli 
wounded m the head, saw with despair the realisation of 
his fears, and on being asked if his wound was dangerous 
exclaimed, extending his hand towards Piaticn, There, 
there is the mortal wound 1 Assailed in front and in 
flank by all Soults dmsiona, Kamenski % brigade heroically 
resisted our attacks. But soon overwhelmed by numbers, 
and reduced to halii it was forced down into the bottoms 
by the side of Bimbaom. It was one 0 dock , the centre 
of the allies was annihilated their two wings fought still, 
but without commumcatioQ and without means of rejoining. 
In this cndcal moment the Russian guard, of which the 
greater part had bitbeito remained in reserve, advanced 
towards our centre to drive it back, and attempted to retake 
the heights of Pratren. One of our battalions was surprised 
and overturned by its cuirassiers, but Napoleon's guard 
rushed up m its turn. The two cavalnes charged with 
fury in a desperate cooflict A hand-to-hand fight began 
be t ween these choice troops, but it terminated in our fovoor 
The horse-guards, cut to pieces by our horsemen fell back 
in disorder and Rapp took Pnncc Repnine prisoner At 
the same time a general niovement of the guard and 
Bemadotte s corps broke the Russian line, which was 
dnven back m ^e direction of Austerlitt after a frightful 
sbughtcr Napoleon hastened to join a part of these 
troops to those of Soult, m order to make a general attack 
upon Buxhcowdcn'i corps (farmte 

Thu general, blindly puisumg his movement round our 
nght, had not only passed by Tcimtx and the defiles that 
formed the ponds, but he had advanced 03 far as Toras, 
situated in our rear always fighting more or less success- 
fully against Da\‘out’s and Legrands divuions, and without 
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as Napoleon supposed on the evening of the battle of 
Austerbtz, but into Hungaiy which in all probabOity saved 
it fixim a still greater disaster The Russians had lost 
twenty-one thousand men, dead or woimded the Austnans 
nearly bh thousand a hundred and thirty-three guns and 
an immense number of flags had remained m our hands. 
We had lost on our aide, according to the most probable 
estimates, about eight thousand five hundred men for the 
calculation contamed in the emperor’s bulletin, of eight 
hundred killed and fifteen hundred wounded, can only be 
regarded as a most puerile falsehood 

Never had Napoleon before earned off such an over 
whelmmg victory We may add, that never either had be 
been so much aided by the faults of his adversanes but to 
lead the enemy to commit faults is half the gemos of war 
and It was m this that he excelled. The victory of Rjvoli 
had been os bnlliant by the soreness and precuiOD of the 
manoeuvres, bat the re^ts were far from equalling those of 
Austerliti. Its immediate consequences were equivalent 
to the almost complete destruction of the European 
coalition, which was for a long time reduced to powerless- 
ncsi. '\V1th r^ard to its future results, they might have 
been Krill more satofaclory if a detestable pobey had not 
incessantly colled In question the successes obtained by 
prodigious military genius. But to the end of his career 
Napoleon proved by his own example that there is on art 
still rarer and more difficult than the art of using victory — 
It IS the secret of not abusmg it 
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THi: TR1„\TY 01 I’Rl SnUUG — 1 MPIRL AND IJIL YASSAI 
KINGDOMS — lUL COM I-Dl RAT ION Oh IJIC RIIINI — 
INTCRNVL SnUATlON — UUlMURi: WITH PRUSSIA 

It now remains for me to relate bj what a strange series of 
e\enls Prussia was drawn into taking tlic place of vanquished 
Austria on the field of battle 

The day after tlie battle of Austerlit/ the Emperor 
Francis demanded an intcrMew with his conqueror A 
general without an army, and a so\ercign without states, 
this prince had no longer any other refuge than Hungary, 
which his brother, the archduke, was henceforth unable to 
defend against us He came to Napoleon’s bivouac He, 
the representatn e of ten centuries of grandeur, of power 
and of pride, humiliated himself before this upstart, intoxi- 
cated ^Ylth such a tnumjih, and obtained as a favour an 
armistice, of which the first condition was that he should 
separate his cause from that of Alexander, and that the 
Russians should immediately evacuate his states by regulated 
marches. Disgusted with his part of generalissimo, and 
depressed by the scenes of horror which he had witnessed, 
Alexander eagerly ratified a convention w'hich released him, 
by the demand of his ally, from all his obhgations towards 
Austna, The Czar was then at Hohsch, beyond the 
Morava It has been asserted, on the strength of one of 
Napoleon’s bulletins and a boast of Savary, that this prince 
was m a desperate situation, and that he only owed his 
safety on this occasion to the magnanimity of Napoleon 
But this magnanimity appears very contestable for, in the 
first place, when Napoleon granted the armistice he was in 
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total Ignorance of the real position of the Russians he had 
even reason to beheve it better than it ms, since he had 
pursued them in on opposite direction to that which they 
had taken and, secondly Alexander's retreat was covered 
by an army which, m spite of its losses, was still much 
stronger than the two divisions with which Davout prepared 
to attack It at Coding, and dispute the passage over the 
Morava- Moreover Napoleon himselfi who wrote m his 
thirty first bulletin that not a smgle man of the Russian 
army would have been able to escape, was much less 
positive in his pnvate letters, m which he contented himself 
with saying that Alexander would Mavt eximattd htmsdf 
with difficulty'^ which has not at all the same meaning. 

The object of such assertions is too evident to allow us 
to admit them without examination. Napoleon^ bulletins 
became more andjnore kinds of manifestoes addressed, no 
longer to the French army hot to the whole of Europe, 
and of which each word was waghed, in order to influence 
public opinion m favour of the passions and interests of the 
Emperor In this case his intention to discredit a brave 
though unfortunate army while be extolled ha own 
generosit) was dear and only the complaisant could be 
deceived The same may be said of the language which 
he attnbuted to the emperor of Austria in the account of 
ha interview with this sovereign. ‘France, he is reported 
to have said, a nght in her quarrel with England 
The English arc shopkeepers, who set the Continent on fire 
in order to insure for iheroselvcs the commerce of the 
vorldl Supposing he had said it, this divulgation of a 
confidential interview was not only an ungenerous mdlscrc 
tion, commuted with a view to embroil Austria with England, 
but It was also unskilful for be mused hu aim by so plainly 
showing the motives which had mfluenced him. The bar 
barous acts and horrible devastations which Napoleon 
calommously accused the Russian army of commuting upon 
the Austrian temtory the extravagant praises which be 
lavished upon Pnnee ^John of Lichienitem, the partisan of 
the Aostro-Russian alliance, to the dcirtmcnl of Cobentxcl, 

‘ ^ apol«o lo TslkTrand, Peettobef 4 
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the champion of a national policj, upon M d’Haugwii?, 
whose venality was well known, to the detriment of the 
honest Hardenbcrg, whom he publicly accused of not having 
Incn tnacciSsiMc to the ihoiott of gotd^ because he sliowed 
that he was jealous of the honour and digmtj of his country, 
— all these various manceuvres had one and the same object, 
to sow hatred and divisions among the men and nations 
that he had liad to fight But these sovereigns, tliese 
statesmen and diplomatists, were not such noMces as not 
to hav^e heard the proverb. Drank ct vnpaa Thej miglit 
feign for an instant to be the dupes of tricks tliat were 
emplojed to set them at variance, but their desire for 
reconciliation was so much the stronger because he imposed 
on them the humiliation of a he that could deceive no one 

Napoleon had no other rule of conduct in the negotia- 
tions ivhich opened after the battle of Austerlitz This 
time, as he had no longer to gratify liis own anger but 
to solve diplomatic questions of the highest interest, the 
maxim, divide and govern, was quite seasonable, and he 
might have followed it wnth good chance of success if he 
had been able to bridle Ins insatiable cupidity His first 
care w'as to part the negotiators, and to treat for peace w'ltli 
each state separately a skilful plan, w’hich prevented all 
understanding and all common action betw'een the van- 
quished powders of the coalition After having separated 
Austna from Russia, lie hastened to separate her from 
Prussia Three days before the battle, M d’Haugw'itz had 
come to his camp to bring him the ultimatum of Prussia, 
and Napoleon had sent him to Vienna, putting off his reply 
till a more convenient moment Now that Prussia w^as 
conquered mthout having fought, Napoleon intended to 
treat with D’Haugwitz in person With regard to the 
negotiation with Austna, he confided it to Talleyrand, 
requiring that it should be carried on not at Vienna, but 
at Brunn 

Talleyrand had remained faithful to the sensible ideas 
which he had put forward in his memoir from Strasburg, 
and afterwards in his private letters He wished Napoleon 
1 Thirth-fourth bulletin 
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to nsc victoiy with moderation and CYtn with generosity 
He adyBcd hrm to display clemency towards Anstna. The 
more complete our success had been, the easier and more 
politic became this conduct, — according to him, — for we 
had more chance of gaming the S3nnpathy of this power as 
we were about to raise an enemy reduc^ to the greatest 
distress. He was willing that Austria should be deprived 
of Venice and her terntones m Suabta, for that would 
prevent any fresh ground of quarrel but he thought she 
ought to have ompde compensation given her on the Danube, 
wbere we had everythmg to gam by teeing her acquire 
provinces that Russia coveted. It was requisite to tran- 
quillise her by separatmg the crowns of France and Italy , It 
was even deniable to disarm her susceptibility by ahomng 
Venice again to become an mdependent state, instead of 
annejdng it to the French Empire. If these concesoons 
were made, Austria, itreogthened by a wax which might 
well have ruined her would be attached to ns not only by 
the ties of gratitude, but by those of a lastmg interest Our 
policy need so longer be a perpetual menace agaxDMt the 
European system and m the event of a fresh war we 
should find, m the very centre of the Continent, a poml of 
sup port fiir more solid then versatile Prussia. 

This counsel was as iar-eighted as it was sensible, for it 
was by no means incompatible with a good understandmg 
with Prussia. It rather Implied that if an alliance with this 
power were preferable, os she had only forsaken us because 
she placed her scruples above her interests, it was requisite 
to offer her independent of the advantages that would 
insure us her co-operation, certam pledges of the peace of 
Europe m the future. But Napoleon, who even before 
Austerlitz would not listen to this advice, was stDl leu 
disposed to follow it, now that he had destroyed the army 
of the coalition. He had long since gn-cn up ho pro- 
gramme of Ulm. Thb first project, however ambitious It 
may have been, appeared to him nothing more than a timid 
and antiquated sletch. It was no longer ^ enice and the 
Tyrol and the ^ orarlberg and the terntones In Soabia, 
that he wanted to take from Austria, but FriuU, Istria, *nd 
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Dalmatia, and e\cn these conquests were only the first- 
fruits of what he puqiosed to den\e from his ^^clory 
Still he did not \enture to manifest at once the whole 
extent of Ins claims, although he was bound beforehand by 
treaties with the Electors of Bavaria, Wurlembcrg, and 
Baden, who were to receive from him the German provinces 
which he took from Austria He wanted, first of all, to 
ascertain the disposition of Prussia. To gam time, to 
settle certain questions \agucly, particularly those which 
related to the long-promised separation of the tw o crow ns 
of France and Italj', — a scjiaration winch Napoleon derisively 
proposed to adjourn till England liad rc-cstahlislud the 
eqmhhwm of the scas^ to make no definite engagement, 
and to a^old speaking of Naples, which the rupture of the 
neutrality was about to place at our mercy, — such was the 
w’ork assigned to Talleyrand Not knowing yet whether 
he should not be forced to break with Prussia, Napoleon 
admitted the possibility of making a compromise on some 
points, for instance, to pardon the queen of Naples on 
condition that she dismissed Damas and Acton , but before 
he decided anything, he wished to see D’Haug^^]tz, and 
discover his real sentiments He accordingly hastened to 
return to Vienna (December 12th), leaving Talleyrand at 
Brunn to confer w’lth the Austrian negotiators 

M d’Haugwitz w^as waiting for Napoleon m a state of 
agitation that w'as justified by the false position in which 
his Government w'as placed Of the two allies wuth which 
the Prussian cabinet was most closely associated, one w'as 
incapable of acting, and the other w'as making peace, after 
surrendering at discretion There remained a third — 
England — but from her they could hope for no effective 
support If the war continued, Prussia would have to 
bear alone the shock of Napoleon’s armies, and such a 
prospect occasioned her the greatest alarm It was, more- 
over, difficult for her to extneate herself honourably from 
this situation, for if she was freed from her obligations 
towards Austria, she was not released from those to England 
and Russia. These circumstances, of which Napoleon was 
1 'Napoleon to Talleyrand, December 13, 1805 
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perfectly aware, thoogh he had still but incomplete notions 
of the treaty of Potsdam, gave him great advantage over 
the Prussian negotiator and he hastened to tnm it to 
account with his customary assurance- He displayed 
before M. d Hangwitz, by turns, the mdignation of an ally 
betrayed and rewarded for his services by the bbckest 
ingratitude, and the anger of an untnted conqueror im 
patient to revenge hirrwlf. He feigned an inability to 
understand the real and legitimate grievances which Prussia 
hod invoked in support of the sudden change m her policy 
and only to have a vagne idea of the violations of toritory 
and offensive proceedings, which had driven her to iL 
D Hau gwilz , mdrmdated, trembling lest he should draw 
upon his country the calaimtics of a disastrous war had 
the weakness to allow himself to be won by this comedy 
or the baseness to appear to be duped by 14 at a moment 
when on energetic demonstration from him would alone 
have succeed^ m tempering the inordinate ambition 
which agitated Napoleons mmd He allowed him to 
play the part of accuser feebly defended hunself against 
his reproaches, was m short confused and dejected when 
he ought to have answered firmly This was exactly what 
Napoleon wanted. IVhen the Emperor thought he hod 
suffiaently fi^ghtened the diplomatist by his threats, he 
suddenly changed his language, and instead of the declam 
tion of war which he had led hL d Hangwiti to apprehend, 
he offered him his alliance and the cession of Hanover 
But, m resigmng himself to make this great sacnGcc, he 
required an answer on the spot He would not submit to 
a longer deliberation. The negotiator was to choose 
immediately between a temtonal acquisition and war 
D Haogwiti had always been a partisan of union at any 
pnee with France. He had never shown an) very great 
scruples either about honour or palnolism. He did not 
even perceive how ignominious this transaction was for hU 
country He was dasilcd, and eagerly caught at the bait 
that was presented to him, hoping to be reccjved in Prussia 
as a national benefactor for he was gomg to take back to 
his sm-creign an aggrandisement. Instead of the declaration 
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of war which he had feared He accordingly signed at the 
sitting, subject to the ratification by his Government, a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, by which Prussia 
received Hanover in exchange for the Margravate of 
Anspach, which Napoleon was to cede to Bavana, and the 
pnncipahty of Neufchatel, which he wished to unite to 
France (December 15th) 

Napoleon had no sooner concluded this arrangement 
with Prussia than he unmasked his claims upon Austria, 
Not only did he impose them m all their ngour, but he 
raised fresh ones, which this success had suggested to him 
He w'ould no longer make a compromise about the Tyrol, 
and he required Dalmatia besides With regard to Naples, 
Talleyrand was not even to allow it to be mentioned, for 
the time was come ‘to chastise that 7 ascal (cette coqume) 
But yesterday, he was still willing to accept the dismissal of 
Acton , to-day, the crimes of the queen of Naples have 
filled up the measure, and nothing but her expulsion can 
satisfy Napoleon ' It has been said, in explanation of 
tins sudden change, that m the interval he had been ap- 
prised of the rupture of Neapolitan neutrahty ^ Nothing 
is further from the truth He had seen and subdued 
M d’Haugwitz. That was all The only concession that 
Napoleon consented to was a reduction of the contributions 
to fifty millions Talleyrand was to inform the plenipoten- 
tianes that he had come to an arrangement with Prussia, 
and that each day’s delay would only aggravate their situa- 
tion Napoleon did not admit the idea that the king of 
Prussia could refuse to ratify a treaty which dishonoured 
him, but which insured him such great advantages At 
all events, he gave out this consent as certain, and drew 
the same advantage from it as if he already possessed it 
He transferred the seat of negotiations from Brunn to 
Presburg, m order to be nearer At the same time he 
concentrated his troops, and made them take up a threaten- 

^ Napoleon to Talleyrand, December 14, 1805 

2 Thiers The letter of December 13, m which Napoleon gives 
Talleyrand permission to make a compromise wth regard to Naples, 
clearly proves that he was at that time aware of the queen’s defection 
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mg ottitade, as if he expected a rupture. The negotiators, 
isolated disconcerted by so many surprise*, trembling lest 
the exigenaes which sw^ed each day should increase still 
more, resigned themselyes to the hard law of necessity and 
consented to sign the disastrous Treaty of Presburg the 
most humiliating that had ever been imposed on the House 
of Austria- 

Austria gave up Venice, Istna, Fnuli, and Dalmatia, 
which were annei^ to the kmgdom of Italy, the Tyrol 
and the Vorarlberg, which went to ennch Barana the 
temtones m Saabia, which were destined for Unrtemberg, 
and Breisgao, and Ortenau with the town of Constance, 
which were c^ed to the Elector of Baden. She renounced 
her rights over the immediate nobility she gave up that 
powerful patronage which had done so much for Austrian 
influence in Gennany the recognised the title* of king 
awarded to the Electors of Baniiia and Wnrtemberg she 
likewise accepted all that we had done m Italy and she 
consented to say nothing about Naples. As indemnity for 
so many sacrifices she received the pnnapobty of Wbrsburg 
for one o£ her archdukes. This short war had made her 
lose her best pronnees, equal to a fifth of her temtoiy and 
almost all her outlets to the sea. Instead of imposing on 
her conditions so painful and so humDiating, it would hare 
been better to d^ her at once a mortal blow for she 
conld not hve m the situation wc had made for her and 
her pobey inevilably became a pernuncnl conspiracy 
against ui Wc ought to have annihilated her corapletel), 
or else have offered her acceptable condition*. To allow 
her to In-e after having reduixd her to despair was to 
substitute a necessary enmity for what had hitherto been 
merely on enmity produced by orcumstanccs. This 
thought filled all minds, on learning the itipulations of 
Presburg. My children, said the .iVrchduke Charles to 
hts soldier*, when he paid them off^ rest till ere 

This danger could not escape Napoleon* keen sight 
Did he then at least try to parr) it, by creating fnendships 

• Dcilaktrei C^rrrtfffuJjtte* Jaxreafyjl 1806. 
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to counterbalance such natural hatred ? He had imagined 
nothing belter, in this respect, than the treaty which D’Haug- 
witz had carried to Berlin, — a treaty which Prussia w'ould 
be forced to ratify, in order to avoid w'ar, but one that she 
could not accept without deep humiliation, and a strong 
desire for revenge This power w'as m reality so closely 
bound up with England, that she wvas on the point of re- 
ceiving from London her first payment of subsidies It 
was placing her in a cruel extremity to constrain her to 
receive as a present the patrimony of the very sovereign 
wlio subsidised her There w'as something graver in it 
than a trick played upon the Prussian cabinet it was a 
deep wound inflicted on national pride and the just sus- 
ceptibilities of honour and patriotism of w'hich Napoleon 
never took any account in his calculations Instead there- 
fore of gaining us an ally here, his policy w'as about to 
create us a fresh enmity, and it w'as a singular illusion 
of his to believe that he should be able to neutralise this 
enmity by his three dependents, — the Electors of Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, The aggrandisement of tem- 
tory which he had obtained for them did not compensate 
for the loss of influence, consideration, and popularity, 
which they were to suffer from our protection Germany 
considered them as mere clerks of Napoleon, and in osten- 
tatiously announcing, in his thirty^ -seventh bulletin, that 
they had received the titles of kings as a well-merited 
recompense, he exposed them to the hatred of their com- 
patriots, who henceforth regarded them as traitors 

This was making these princes pay very dearly for an 
alliance which they had rather submitted to than sought 
Their gratitude was the more doubtful from the fact that, 
independent of a vassalage so thinly disgmsed, Napoleon 
was intending to impose on them bonds of anothei char- 
acter, which were calculated to wound them on their most 
sensitive point This sovereign by hazard, who had just 
violently forced his way into the circle of kings, needed 
family alliances to wipe out the remembrance of his humble 
origim Napoleon had on this point all the prejudices of 
the vulgar He was as much ahve to the prestige of birth 
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and nmk as a bourgeois onder the andent rigrmf, and the 
c:x-teiTonst wna dying of envy to unite bimseU to the rOTal 
races. He had already at diflerent tunes sounded some of 
the petty German pnnccs on this subject, but his advances 
had been coldly received. At the openmg of the new com 
paign, when he alhed himself to the Electors of Bavana, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden, he had renewed these o ve r tur es, 
through his representative, General Thiard. But they 
show^ very litle eagerness in the affair Even the 
Elector of ^vana, who of aQ these prmces was the best 
disposed towards us, turned a deaf ear His daughter the 
Princess Augusta, whom Napoleon wished to give to Pnnee 
Eughne, was on the pomt of manying the son of the Elector 
of Baden, and the electress, his wife, eiclaimed at the very 
idea of the rmsalimnce that was proposed to her. As for 
the Elector of Wurtemberg whose danghter Napoleon bad 
reserved for his brother Jirdme, he was still more averse to 
this union, for he hod very reluctantly become our ohy 
and our troops had been obbged to employ the artiDery to 
force the gates of Stuttgart Each of these prmces rejected 
With secret horror a hand still stained with the blood of the 
Due d Enghiea But offer Austerhti the parts were changed 
What Napoleon bad before sobated, he now required. He 
no longer spoke os on ally but as a master As in the 
barbarous epochs when conquest was followed by rape, 
these danghters of kings became the ransom for the states 
of theu Cuhers. The Princess Augusta, tom from her be 
trothed, was mamed to a man who was not consulted any 
more than herself and who only knew her from having 
seen her portrait a few days before on a china cap.* The 
betrothed hhnsclf was urdted by force to the Pnneess 
Stephanie dc Beaubamais, and JtWme, who had mamed 
m Baltimore, an honourable and distinguished penon but 
who had no trtlc, and by whom he had already one child, 
was at the same time unmamed and remarried to the 
daughter of the Elector of Uurtemberg. 

These brilliam marriages, however obtained at the point 
of the sword, and the tcmtorial changes which had been, 

* Napoleon to Prince LBjjinc December 31 1805. 
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or were to be, the price of them, — Austna diminished, 
Russia beaten, Prussia humiliated, the Germanic Confedera- 
tion remodelled to our profit, — all these advantages were 
only a small portion of benefits which Napoleon intended 
to denve from the victory of Austerhtz He proposed to 
make a radical transformation in the whole European system 
When, at the commencement of the Empire, he was heard to 
evoke the name and memory of Charlemagne, he had been 
thought to make a fanciful comparison, using words for the 
sake of eflfect, — words which had no real connection with 
the facts After Austerhtz it was evident that he had 
meant something else than a mere chance expression 
Not that the federation of kingdoms, by which he wished 
to surround himself, had in reality anything in common 
with the ancient Carlovingian federation What he had 
in view under the name of federation was the strictest and 
most absolute unity The vassal kings were to be nothing 
more than the humble mstruments of his own domination 
They were a disguise to which he had recourse, because 
the pure and simple acknowledgment of his projects would 
have made him too many enemies in the actual state of 
European conquest 

It was necessary to cloak it under an appearance of in- 
dependence and autonomy, and it was solely to create this 
illusion that he thought of erecting thrones for his brothers, 
and founding pnncipalities for his generals and function- 
anes But under the imposing titles of kings, princes, dukes, 
grand and petty feudatories, all these men were mere 
servitors subservient to an iron centrahsation He flattered 
himself that the people would be duped by these appear- 
ances, and that the moment his creatures bore the titles of 
independent sovereigns, they would be regarded as the 
national representatives Nations could then believe them- 
selves free and independent, under the guardianship of this 
domesticity of pnnces and kings, whom he himself governed 
as an absolute master Such were the essential character- 
istics of this famous fedeiative system, which has been 
represented to us as a conception of genius, but which was 
rn reality only the metched expedient of despotism 
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The rupture of so many anaent ties, which bound to- 
gether nations who were alMOt to be disposed of without 
their consent, — the contempt openly displayed for tradi- 
tions, customs, and feelings that nnited them to their old 
dynasties, for their patriotic pnde, for their dearest uatiotLal 
sympathies the overthrow of their institutions, — the com 
plcte change, in fact, introduced mto all their conditions of 
hfe, — gave nse to the supposition that, according to an cr 
pression that has been greatly abused teen npc, at any 
rate to a certam ertent, for these transformationi. It was 
thought that we brought them some compensation, if any 
thing could compensate for the loss of liberty that a rero- 
lation not less radical had tnlen place m all their ideas, 
and that we might reckon on the support of this revolution 
for the success of the new state of thmgs that was enforced 
on them. It was nothing of the kind so much vaunted 
eiportation of the benefits of the CmJ C^dt was by no 
means calculated to make them forget the evils of ser 
vitude. Even where it improved their administration 
by simplifying it, os m Germany they saw clearly that 
this was done solely to facilitate the exercise of deipodsm. 
Napoleon never 1^ a moment's anxiety about the real 
state of thor feelings and opinions. Accustomed only 
to sec in states organised force, and to take no account 
whatever of moral forces, never to discover nations behind 
governments, he thought, because be had lolled a few thou- 
sand men at AustcrliU, that otijlhing was finished, and 
that there was nothing beyond- Because a surprise had 
gained him a field of battle, be lanaed that he could dfs- 
pose of the nations of Europe. Because he had dis- 
armed cabinets, he thought he could treat the peopk os a 
ca/uf m&7iuMm which be could operate on at discretion, with 
out paying any attention to their will, their mtercsts, or their 
charaaer ^\'hateve^ explanation may be given to this error, 
it assumed, m short, such brutal proportions that It shows 
his want of penetration as much as his want of moral sense 
Napoleon iruugurated the new system by the downfall 
of the royal house of Naples. It was from "Vnenna Itself 
that he gave notice of this ev'cnt to Europe, as soon os his 
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arrangement with M d’Haugwitz had convinced him that 
he had nothing more to fear from Prussia ‘ General Samt- 
Cyr/ he said, in his thirty-seventh bulletin, ‘ is proceeding 
by forced marches to Naples, to punish the treachery of the 
queen, and hurl from ihe throne this guilty woman^ who 
has so shamefully violated all that is sacred among men / ’ To 
those who tried to intercede for her, he replied, ‘ Were hos- 
tilities to recommence, and had the nation to sustain a war 
thirty years, such atrocious perfidy could not be pardoned ! ' 

But if It was such an atrocious act of perfidy on the 
part of the queen to have unexpectedly broken the treaty 
of neutrality, after all the insults from Napoleon of which 
she had to complain, what can be said of his own conduct, 
when in time of peace, and on the eve of concluding this 
treaty of neutrality, he had given orders to Saint-Cyr to 
march upon Naples and throw the court into the sea ? On 
whose side were l;he provocations, the exactions, the viola- 
tions of territory, the violence and insult, which had led 
the queen to take this desperate step ? Had not Napoleon 
proved, in a thousand ways, that he had resolved to seize 
her kingdom on the first opportunity ? Had he not threat- 
ened twenty times to reduce her to a state of beggary, 
and not leave her sufficient ground in her states to raise her 
tomb ? Could she fail to know that he had been on the 
point of carrying these threats into execution, and that he 
had only been prevented by the continental war? By 
inserting in the Momteur this treaty of neutrality which he 
had wrung from her by force, had he not taken care to 
warn her that ‘ the interest of France counselled the seainng 
of this kingdom by a useful and easy conquest ? ’ Was it 
likely that Bonaparte, with his character and antecedents, 
would depnve himself for long of a useful and easy con- 
quest vhich the interest of France counselled? 

The disloyalty of the Court of Naples was therefore the 
necessary result of a far more odious perfidy, which had 
been disguised with sufficient skill to deceive superficial 
opinion The treachety of the queen of Naples was at 
once established as an indisputable fact, and Napoleon 
strengthened this impression by a boisterous display of 
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feigned anger Our Boldiera, led by Massing, Samt-Cyr 
and Regmcr marched upon Naples, with the conviction 
that they were going to overthrow the very personification 
of imposture and bad ftuth. They were simply gomg to 
erect with their republican hands a new throne, which 
Napoleon had long before destmed for his brother Joseph, 
the principal of the grand feudatories who were to gather 
round the new Western Empire. 

In consequence of this conquest, which, as Napoleon 
had predicted, could not but be easy but which was not, 
however achieved till several provmces had been laid 
waste with fire and sword, the whole of Italy fell under our 
domination. Of all the ancient Italian sovereigns, Pope 
Pins VIL alone imagined that he still possessed states m 
the peninsula. He was not long allowed to retain this Ulo 
Sion, The pontilT had made a Charlemagne. He had 
woried with all his strength for the elevation and grandeur 
of Bonaparte. In sprte of the reprobation of all sincere 
Cathohes, and the scruples of bis own conscience, be had 
gone to Pans to cover the murderer of Vincennes with the 
prestige of religion, In the hope that this power so forroid 
Able to all others, would protect and benefit himself It 
was time for him to receive his reward. Though deeply 
wounded by all the disappointments be had cxpencnccd 
dunng his stay in Paris, he had never openly cipresscd hts 
feelings but he had resolved to retaliate, and it was easy 
to find an opportunity of doing so, ovnng to the close rch 
tions which the Concordat had established be t we en the 
Court of Rome and the French Gervemment. It soon pre 
scnlcd itself under the form of a request which Napoleon 
made to him to cancel Jdrdmes raamage with Miss Patter 
son. The avil mamage could be annulled without much 
difficulty but the rcl^ioui tic subsisted, and it required 
ecclesiastical authority to dissolve that Napoleon did not 
hcsiiatc to asb the Pope for this dissolution, pemuidcd that 
he would not refuse that slight bctmcc after all the conces- 
sion he had mada The Court of Rome had m rcalit) 
often shown, especially in oflairs of this kind, how easily 
she could accommodate her mailms to arcumstances, and 
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authorise exceptions to her hest estabhshed rules, when ah 
advantage was to be obtained by doing so In this case 
so much was not asked of her, for Napoleon had joined to 
his demand a copy of the opinion of most eminent casuists,’ 
and even of the Pope’s theologian himself, proving that by 
the decisions of ecclesiastical law this marnage was void 
But to his great surpnse and imtation he met with an in- 
vincible resistance from the meek Pius VII The Pontiff 
wrote the Emperor a letter, full of the most tender pro- 
testations of friendship He clearly recognised ‘that the 
secrecy of the marnage constituted a canomcal cause of 
nullity,’ according to a special decree of the Council of 
Trent Unhappily the closest and most minute mvestiga- 
tions had faded to prove that this decree had ever been 
pubhshed m the town of Baltimore He was grieved not 
to be able to pronounce the dissolution of the marnage If 
he were to do so, ‘ he would render himself guilty of an 
abominable abuse before the tnbunal of God 1 ’ ^ 

These unexpected scruples from a man who had shown 
himself so accommodating in affairs of far graver importance, 
had produced a coolness in Napoleon’s intercourse with the 
Court of Rome It was only the commencement of hos- 
tihties On both sides, at the time of the coronation, as at 
that of the Concordat, there had been too much calculation, 
too much artifice, too much mental reserve, and too much 
deceit for dissension to end there On entenng on the cam- 
paign against Austria, Napoleon treated the temtory of the 
Pope with the same want of ceremony that he usually dis- 
played towards feeble states He occupied Ancona by one 
of Saint-Cyr’s detachments, without even takmg the .trouble 
to inform the Pontifical Government of his intention This 
manner of proceeding was by no means new to Bonaparte, 
and by coming to crown him at Pans, the Pope had him- 
self sanctioned a long series of acts of the same land , but 
when he felt himself the victim of this kmd of exploit, he 
began to find them less glorious On the 3d of November 
he wrote to protest against the taking possession of Ancona, 
and to complain ‘ of the vexations and annoyances to which 
1 Pius VII to Nipolcon, June 5, 1805 
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he bad been oposed since hii return from Para of the 
poor return hi* Majesty had made him for the affection he 
had vowed to him, and to claim the nghts of a neutrality 
that all Europe had recognised and lesp^ed. 

Napoleon did not reply to the Popes letter till after 
Austcrliti. He had received it m the midst of all his 
projects for the restoration of the empue of Charlemagne, 
while he was indulgmg m his Cailovmgian dream. The 
Pope was, to a certam extent, Napoleons accomplice m 
this grand histoncal parody He had invoiced, with nii' 
limited complaisance, the name and remembrance of Charlc 
magne, so long a* he had hoped to denve advantage from 
It for his own power He was now to leam the danger of 
these ombiticrus anaebromfma, and ezpenence what a Choxle 
magne was in an epoch without belief 

Napoleons answer though courteous m form at once 
made the ponadcal ambitions Coll to the ground. ^Vhen 
Charietnagne made a pact with the Pope, he really treated 
as a power with a power because bebmd the pontiff there 
was at that time something more than the little Roman 
State — there was the world of believer*. Bdund Phis VIL, 
on the contrary there was nothing but an enfeebled religion 
and an eipmng ipintual authonty The immense moral 
force which his predecessors personified and which per 
mitted them to resist the masters of the world, was nothing 
more than a shadow which could impose no control on Napo- 
leon. The two powers, which had filled the Middle Ages 
with their struggiei, were replaced face to face. Both were 
anachronisms which could not last in the modern world, 
but one was armed with a material power of incalculable 
strength while the other was only a tcmvenlr and a sort 
of archieological dislntcrtncnt The dream of the papacy 
was the fir*t to vanish for when Boiuparte inrokcd, in 
justification of the occupation of Ancona, his duty as ‘pro- 
tector of the Holy See, and successor of the kings of the 
•econd and third race, he rested on his sword, whicJi was of 
least a real force, while Pius VIL was on!) the sover eig n of 
an imaginary spmtual empire. 

Napoleon plainly informed the Pope that if be had 
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treated the H0I5 See \\ith so little ceremony, the blame lay 
on Pius VII for his refusal of ‘all requests, c\cn of those 
that imohed the greatest consequences to religion , as, for 
example, ^^hcn tt 7 oas ptoposed fo hinder Proksiauitm ficm 
raising its head in France ’ Tins allusion to the possible 
retersion of the cronn of France to the Protestant children 
of Jerome Mas incorrect, since Jdrome had been excluded 
from the impcnal succession *Hc Mould, hoMC\cr, con- 
tinue to protect the Holy See, in spite of the false steps, 
the ingratitude, and the ill-Mill of the men mIio had throMn 
off mask during these three months, and Mho had bclic\ed 
him ruined His Holiness Mas, moreover, free to 

Melcome the English and the Caliph of Constantinople , 
but as he did not Mash to expose Cardinal Fcsch to insult, 
he should replace him by a secular 

In a letter MTitten the same day to the cardinal, mIio 
Mras to communicate it to the Court of Rome, Napoleon 
ex-plamed more clearly the nature of the piotution Mhich 
he henceforth intended to impose on the Holy See * Since 
these fools,’ he said, ‘see no objection to a Protestant 
occupying the throne of France, I shall send them a Pro- 
testant ambassador . I am a religious man, but I am 
no bigot Constantine separated the civil from the militarj^, 
and I can also nominate a senator to command m Rome 
in my name For the Pope I am Chai lemagne^ because^ 

like Charlemagne, I unite the crown of France with that of 
the Lombards, and my empire borders upon the East 
I shall make no outivard change if the Pope behaves M'ell , 
if not, I shall reduce him to be Bishop of Rome ’ Pius 
VII , who felt even more mortification than fear, rephed 
wth increased gentleness and unction to Napoleon’s re- 
proaches, which he well knew M'ere merely pretexts, except 
the gnevance relative to Jdrome’s mamage Even on this 
point, if he had opposed the wishes of the Emperor, he had 
done so with extreme regret, and solely because he had found 
nothing in the divine laws that would authorise him to follow 
the inclination of his heart ^ He denied, moreover, and 

1 Napoleon to Pius VII , January 13, 1806 
^ 2 pJ^s to Napoleon, January 26 
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with perfect tnrth, that he had ever given the slightest 
welcome to enemies of the Emperor *or had ever believed 
that his Majesty was rmned, of which he was accused m 
the letter Pius VII had m reahty wntten tit the moment 
that Ntqwleon was entering as a conqueror into Vienna, 
long after the victory of Ulm was known. Then passing on 
to another order of ideas, instead of discussing the ringnlnr 
theory of protectoraU advanced by Bonaparte, he conned 
himself by that deep and covert irony which is familiar to 
the weak, and in which pncsts and women excel, to remind 
ing him of the deceptive promises which had been held ont 
to him to lure him to Pons. Now that Napoleon had 
added such glorious acquisitions to hia former conquests, 
and ana he had ascritxd to God iht aums oj hu arms ti 
toas to b< Mopod that ht tpould also grvo bach to God tht fnat 
of kis conquests by making the Church partiapate in it 
Your Majesty has become the sovereign of Venice. This 
extension of hts domains in Italy ctmctrves in os the 
pleasing hope that the time has come when the Church will 
recover this part of the patrimony of St Peter of which the 
Revolution robbed her An argument of irreproacb- 
oble logic, and one that wns calculated to exasperate 
Napoleon so much the more, that he flattered himself that 
he had terrified the Court of Rome, which seemed little 
troubled by this display of anger Desides, this very candid 
reply to use the Pope s own exp re ss ion though h was very 
studied candour contained nothing which furnished him 
with grounds for attacking those who sent it 

Tha time Napoleon threw off the mask Your 
Holmess, he replied to the Pope, Is the sovereign of 
Rome, M 1 am her Emperor! All my enemies must be 
hers. No agent, therefore, of the king of Sardinia, no 
Enghsh, Russians, or Swedes, ought to be allowed to reside 
m Rome or m your states, nor should any vessel belonging 
to any of these Governments enter your ports. I om 
accountable to God who has chosen my arm to re-establish 
religion. And how could 1 sec it damaged, without pain, 
by the dela)T of the Court of Rome? Those who leave 
Germany in onarchj unll hare to answr for it before God 
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those who postpone the despatch of my hshops' bulls will 
have to answei for it before God ! It is not by sleeping 
that / have reorganised religion in France^ in such a manner 
that there is no other country in which it is productive of 
so much good, or where it is so much respected 

These singular expressions show that Napoleon already 
considered himself as something more than the Pope’s 
suzeram, for he went nearly as far as to dispute with him 
his title of vicar of God More zealous for rehgion than 
the Pope, he did not scruple to pomt out to him the 
superiority of the services which he had rendered to the 
Divinity He boldly summoned him to the tnbunal of this 
supreme judge, and he displayed in this pious buffoonery 
the same imperturbable assurance which had succeeded so 
well with the ulemas of Cairo This positive declaration 
of principles was followed by a still clearer and more 
imperious communication, addressed to Cardinal Fesch, 
dictating to him his rule of conduct for the future He 
was to require the immediate expulsion of all the Enghsh, 
Russians, and Swedes dwelling in the Roman States ‘ I 
do not intend,’ said Napoleon, ‘ the Couii of Rome to mix 
any longer in politics I have given orders to Prince 

Joseph to aid you Tell them that I have my eyes 

open, that I am only deceived as far as I choose , that I 
am Chai lemagne, their Emperoi, and that I am to be treated 
as such I shall inform the Pope of my intentions in a 
very few words, if he does not acquiesce m them, I shall 
reduce him to the same condition m which he was before 
Charlemagne 

What had after all taken place since that Pans journey, 
winch Napoleon had obtained by so many entreaties, com- 
pliments, and promises ? What misdeeds could he reproach 
this feeble old man with, whom he was treating so harshly, 
after hav'ing deceived and intoxicated him by giving him 
such false hopes? Pius VII had refused to cancel Jerome’s 
marriage, from scruples that may not have been sincere, 
but his conscience was sole judge of this He had, besides, 

^ Nipoleon to Pius VII , Fcbnnry 13, 1S06 

' Napoleon to Fesch, Februar} 13, 1S06 
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hindered the despatch of ecclesmstica] affiurs by delays that 
Trere very probably calculated bat in this he did not exceed 
hu rights as spintual Roverelgn. It was not, therefore, the 
misdeeds of the Pope which had filled up the measure, but 
it was Napoleon s strength, which had prodigiously mcrcased 
Wounded pnde and the victory of Austerliti were all that 
had been needed to mahe Napoleon thus pitiless towards 
the Court of Rome. Between the state of oppression to 
which he now reduced her and complete nnn it was only 
a question of time. From the moment the Pope refused 
to subrmt to all the Emperor^s views, his expulsion fiom 
Rome may be considered os n fact virtually achieved. 
There remamed only for the canymg out of the work to 
find the method, the pretext, and the oppommity 

To the great fie& of Rome and Naples Napoleon 
resolved to add Holland, irficre the grand pensioner 
Schimmelpenninck had, unknown to himself only been 
holding the post for a second brother of the Emperor 
^Vhen the A^o-Swedes had threatened Holland dunng 
our campaign m Austno, Napoleon had sent Louis there 
with an army which had merely taken up a position on 
the froniiCTB of Westphalia, and was soon aJler disengaged 
by the victory of Austerhtx. Louis came to congratulate 
his brother on his way to Strosburg. Napoleon received 
him very coldly AVhy did you leave Holland ? he asked. 

They were pleased to see you there you ought to have 
remained. Louis spoke of the reports that were arcuhtlng 
m the country of its monarchical transformation. These 
reports, be said, arc not agreeable to that free and cstiro 
able nation, nor do they please me either ^ 

This repugnance of Napoleon s brothers to enter Into 
hlf \’icws IS charactcnslic, and cannot moreo\tr be called 
m question though some historians have vainly endeavoured 
to cvplain hts absurd system of ^nssal royalUcs by his desire 
to satisf) their cupidity and ambition. Joseph had already 
refused the throne of Italy giwng, it is true, an excuse that 
was rather a pretext than a senous reason, and in order to 
induce him to accept that of Naples h was requisite to do 
* Ahfivtm/ sm U IltiUnJi par k rot lOTb, 
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almost Molcnce to his feelings Louis, whose integrity and 
disinterestedness are bej ond dispute, N\as freer still from all 
cupidity of this kind, but he nas not consulted any more 
than Joseph or JiJrome This curious fact not only proves 
that the utopia of a Carlovingian resurrection belongs to 
Napoleon alone, but it strikingly shows the opinion his 
brothers had of him, for their scruples arose quite as 
much out of mistrust of so exacting a master, as out of 
mistrust of fortune. But, as King Louis wrote, it was not 
their will but his that ruled, and they had to choose between 
Lucien’s expatnahon and the throne that was offered them 
‘ Napoleon,’ sa)’s this prince in his Mcmo/rcs, ‘ informed 
Louis that if he was not consulted in this affair, tf ^uas because 
a subject cannot but obey Louis reflected that he might be 
constrained by force , that, as the Emperor w’as resolute, 
the same w ould happen to him which had happened to 
Joseph, who, for having refused Italy, was now in Naples 
He made, however, a last attempt He wTote to his brother 
that he felt the necessity of the EmpeioPs hrotheis retiungfioni 
France^ but he asked for the government of Genoa or 
Piedmont Napoleon refused ’ ^ Holland was less con- 
sulted even than Louis ‘Monsieur Talleyrand,’ wTOte 
Bonaparte, the 14th of March 1806, ‘I have seen M 
Verhuell this evening This is the w'ay m which I have 
settled the question Holland is without an executive 
power, they must have one I shall give them Prince 
Louis . Instead of the grand pensioner there will be a 
king The reasons which have led to this dctei minaiion 

are, that without it, I shall not be able to icstoie peace to any 
colony . . Before twenty days have passed Prince Louis 
must make his entry into Amsterdam ’ This is the extent 
of those pretended supplications of the Dutch patriots 
to obtain ]^ng Louis Our domination could not but be 
held in execration in a country ruined by our exactions, 
and by all the calamities that we had brought upon her, by 
drawing her m spite of herself into a war against England 
Under these circumstances, to allege the offer of a throne 
in the name of national gratitude was insulting misfortune 
I Documents sitr la HoUande 
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by the most odious comedy Louis torrow f ully yielded. 
He submitted to royalty as a penance, but with a sindtre 
desire to alienate the fuflenugs of his new subjects. He 
appeared among the savcreigna of his time as a sort of 
monarch of the rueful countenance, but, though troubled 
and dismayed beforehand at the idea of the trials which he 
foresaw he was fiir from suspecting what a hard slavery 
was hidden under this title of which a Jost present! 
ment had made him dread. 

Napoleon completed the system of grand fiefs by the 
creation of infcnor sovereignties, which had no other object 
than to insure large endowments for his relations and 
servants of every kind, and without costing anything to the 
treasury His aister EUsa had already Lucca and Fiombino 
Eug^e had Upper Italy, Pauline Borghbe obtained the 
duchy of Goastalla, which she very quickly sold , Bcrthier 
had the prmapality of Neofrhfltffl, which Prussia was to 
cede to ui in exchange for Hanover , Murat bad the duchy 
of Berg, which Havana ceded us Bemadotte had Ponle- 
Corvo and ToDeyrand bad the prinapality of Benevcnlo, 
two fiefs formed with the domains, which fixim tune 
immemonal the papacy had disputed with the kingdom 
of Naples Lcbnm was made Duke of Piacenza. The 
Venetian States alone furnished twelve other Cels, which 
were to be disposed of lalcr This was only a fint sketch 
of that vast hierarchy which was to restore the splendour of 
the great empire. These doefle satellites announced a com- 
plete planetary system, which was about to gravitalc orounil 
the imperial star their centre and their focus, but they were 
to have no other bnlliancy than that which the) derived from 
their creator These new sovwdgns were still more de- 
pendent than the phantoms of rojalty of which they were 
to form the retinue they were In reality a mere fiscal 
creation, the) conferred no power ihc) were, in Cict, 
nothing but appanages, or to say the truth, on organised 

spoliation. Our exactions from the vanquished had hitherto 

assumed a less olTcnshre form, because thc) had not been 
raised In the name of a person. The) were made in thc 
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l)cen tlioughl that they were consecrated to general interests 
Tlie oppressors were now in presence of the oppressed 
The conquered were cliargcd with the expense of the 
conquest, and the subjects of these new feudatories were 
onl} to know their masters by the sums of money extorted 
from them Tins was a singular means of rendering 
bureaucratic feudality lasting and popular 

The natural crowmng-piece of this grand edifice was the 
new organisation which Napoleon was intending to give to 
the Germanic Confederation Before, however, he un- 
masked this last project, which threatened more for the 
peace of Europe than any of those which he had hitherto 
realised, he w'anted to enchain Prussia, by forcing her to 
sign the treaty of Schonbrunn, and to trj' the chance of 
reconciliation either with England or Russia, — intending, 
according to his custom, if his o\ertures w'cre accepted by 
these powers, to effect this vast change between the pre- 
liminaries and the signing of peace, and if his advances 
were not favourably received, to defy their opposition 
D’Haugw’itz had taken to Berlin the offer of Hanover, 
instead of a declaration of w'ar, but he had met with a very 
different reception from that he had expected Everj^ one 
felt how insulting and contemptuous this proposition was 
for the Prussian nation Still trembling with indignation 
against the oppressor of Europe, she w^as not only to lay 
down arms before she had fought, and abandon her allies, 
as in the case of an unfortunate w^ar, but she was required 
to dishonour herself by accepting their spoils, and turning 
against them the sword which she had taken up for their 
defence. Napoleon must have considered the Prussian 
nation as a set of automata, unw'orthy of the name of men, 
if he supposed that they would be insensible to the ignominy 
of the part he mduced them to act The revolt of national 
honour manifested itself with extreme energy in all classes 
of the population, and even at the court, where these feelings 
are generally too much blunted to show much susceptibility 
The king himself, though governed by fear and interest, 
expenenced deep humiliation at the idea of ratifying such 
conditions, for they did not even offer him the excuse of a 
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gift of snffiacnt valne to effftce the disgrace rstuch attended 
iL The acquisition of Hanover did not bring him m 
renlity after deducting the territorial cessions, which were 
to be the pnce of it, an increase of more than four or five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and it was for this smaD state 
that he had to risk his populanty the honour of his crown, 
and the prospect of an almost certain war with England 1 
On the other hand, if he refused his ratification he would 
be immediately mvolved m war with a victonota army 
which was encamped a few marches from hit frontier and 
to which he could only oppose a very infenor number of 
troops. 

In this cruel extremity the long resolved to yield, by 
ratifying the treaty with certam modifications, which he 
deemed necessary either for his own dignity or the Interest 
of hii states. He especially insisted on the striking out of 
the expression allmnce oSensive and defensive, which 
rendered him responsible for all the changes that Napoleon 
had mode, or proposed to make, m Europe. He parti^lariy 
desired not to recognise the downlhl] of the House of Naples, 
and only to receive Hanover provisionally till he had ob- 
tained the assent of England lastly he presented os a 
necessary complement to his acquisition of Hanover the 
annexation of the towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, 
reckoning on this new aggrandisement to silence the com- 
plaint* of his subjects. D Haugwits set off for Paris to 
submit to Napoleon the altered treaty and Laforcst, our 
representative m Berlin, consented to Dgn it, subject, how 
ever to the ratification of his sovereign. 

Meanwhile a great event oocurred, which bad for some 
time been foreseen. ^\^lUam Pitt, the most formidable and 
the most persevering of Napoleon b enemies, died on the 
33d of January 1806 worn out by consuming confUcti 
between power and liberty and oicrwhclmed by the victory 
of Austcriitz. Fox, his great nval in eloquence, if not In 
political genms, had just been called to the Minl^ry 
Napoleon immohately taw all the advantage be coold dnw 
from a misfortune which would complete the rum of ht» 
enemies on the Continent, and from the dc^■atlon of a man 
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mIiosc open and generous character allowed of too many 
inconsistencies and illusions to inspire fear in an ad^crsary 
capable of resisting him Fo\ did not lire long enough 
cither to justif) or entirely disappoint the in reality not 
^cr 3 ' flattering hopes which were centred on him. It is 
CMdent, how'e\cr that he was not equal to the task which 
Pitt had bequeathed to him His premature death at the 
\ery commencement of his administration, added to the 
admiration felt for his character, ga\c rise to verj^ exag- 
gerated regrets from those who maintained that Napoleon’s 
ambition was not incompatible with the peace of Europe 
Bonaparte himself endeavoured to gain credit for this 
erroneous opinion ‘Fox’s death,’ he often said, ‘was one 
of the fatalities of my career’ If he had Ined the 
people’s cause would hare gained him, and we should hare 
created a new order in Europe The proof, horver cr, that 
this opinion is ver)' questionable is that in the first place 
Fox, after all the philanthropic effusions by which he began, 
was afterwards forced to adopt, purely and simply, Pitt’s 
policy, and secondly, that the first effect produced upon 
Napoleon by Fox’s elevation to the Ministry rvas to render 
him much more exacting towards the continental porvers 
He had had some personal intercourse rvith Fox at the 
time of the treaty of Amiens, and had endeavoured to 
flatter this benevolent optimist, whose character w'as ill-fitted 
to penetrate the calculations of so sinister a policy He 
had regarded him as an adversary w'ho w'ould be easily 
duped, and who would give him for less trouble than the 
great minister whom he had eveiqwvhere met on his path, 
denouncing his projects as soon as they w'ere formed, and 
opposing them with an indomitable resolution What un- 
hoped-for good luck was this substitution of the good and 
generous Fox for the haughty man, whose penetrating eye 
and cold contempt had so many times disconcerted impenal 
charlatanry 1 

But this fortunate circumstance, which might have insured 
the peace of Europe, only helped to rekindle war Napoleon 
was at that moment on the point of coming to terms with 

^ Las Cases 
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Prusstt, for the modifications which she proposed m the 
treaty of Schonbrunn were not exorbitant, and he was, 
moreover , certain that he coidd by miisting compel her to 
renoxmce a part of them, if not the whole. Bat he had no 
sooner learned of Foig elevation than he changed his 
mmd, and would hear nothmg more of the treaty His 
first thought was to keep Hanover m order to be able to 
make peace more easily with England.^ This idea, how 
ever which was a wise purpose, was soon abandoned, 
and Napoleon determined to aggravate the litnatlon of 
Prussia by forong her to accept conditions still more 
onerous than those of the trea^ which the had wished to 
modify He would see how he could arrange with England 
later but in the meantime he flattered himself that he could 
mtimidate her and exmstrain her more quiddy to make 
peace, by driving Prussia Into the league which was about 
to inAugurate the continental blockade. Prussia had not 
only to accept all the conditions of the treaty of Schonbrunn, 
but to gwe up the Margravatc of Baututh recc^ae all the 
changes which had taken place in Italy and engage besides 
to dose the Elbe and the Wesei to the English, a danse of 
far greater gravity which was equal to a declaration of war 
against England. D Haugwiti sorrowfully signed this fresh 
treaty but he did not venture thu time to carry it to Bcrlm 
hrmsclf he sent it by Lucchesim, minister of Pnmu in 
Pans. 

There was on excess of cruelty and decision in giving 
the name of treaty to a pact conduded under such con- 
ditions, and in ofTering it as a pledge of an elfmaJ ttmcM* 
between the contracting parties. Nctct had our diplomacy 
adopted a more rrapobtic or more disastrous eipedJenL It 
could not be supposed that Prussia, whatever may hai-e 
been her temporary embarrassments, would be foolish 
enough to make herself to far the slave of France as to 
accept her own nun and that of Germany in order to 
gratify Napoleons hatred of England and aid him in 

* Napoleon to Tin<TmK] Febnmy^ t8o6. 

• Thh b the exact crfrcitloa eoiptoyeU to the trcaly See eJe 
ClcTct. j Rfnta! Ja TrtuUt cic. 
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achiCMng the conquest of the Continent, '\^lth ver} slight 
concessions, tlic nculralitj and c\cn the alliance of Prussia 
had hitherto been possible After such a treaty she became 
our most implacable cneni}, and uould only think of fight- 
ing as soon as an opportunity occurred of doing so with 
ad\antage. Napoleon, moreo\cr, was about to force her 
to sei/e this opportunitj still more quickly than she ex- 
pected, by a senes of proceedings which rendered her 
situation more and more intolerable With him the results 
of a fault were never long dela}ed, owing to his invariable 
s}stem of drawing from success all the fruit that it could 
yield, and to his belief that Fortune is less weaned by 
straining her to the utmost, than by letting a single one 
of her fa%ours escape The king of Prussia, even before 
he had fixed his signature to this fatal treaty, had begun to 
expiate his weakness and avidity Napoleon occupied 
Anspach more than a fortnight before the ratification He 
had no sooner obtained it than he insulted Hardenberg, 
the head of the Prussian Cabinet, in the Momteur This 
minister had already been favoured with an ofiensive 
accusation, m a bulletin dated from Vienna He again 
reproached him with scUuig hwisclf io the ctctfial eiicmtes of 
the Continent f he called him a traiioi and ficjincr, 
accused him of dishonouring hvnself and, in justification of 
this language, he published a falsified copy of a letter, which 
this patriotic statesman, before he knew of the treaty of 
Schonbrunn, had written to Lord Harrowby, to declare 
‘ that a fresh occupation of Hanover by Bonaparte w^ould 
be considered as directed against Prussia Our ambassador 
m Berlin received orders to break off all intercourse with 
him Napoleon informed the king that he reckoned on 
the dismissal of Hardenberg He could not tolerate a 
minister m Prussia who w^as not completely at his mercy 
Unfortunate omen ! It was thus that he had begun with 
the queen of Naples before he took her state ‘Tell M. 
d’Haugwitz,’ he mote to M de Talleyrand, ‘that it has 

^ of March 21 , iSo6 

2 Schcell Hrstoire abrigie des Traites, vol viii Mtmoires Urh 
des papiers d’un hovtnie d'ttaf, vol i\ 
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alwaj* been fopposed that M. de Hardenbeig wonld retire. ^ 
The king of Pnissia waa obliged to sacrifice hia minister 
taking for a pretext the proud and loyal apology which 
Hardenberg published of hia conduct To this alinmng 
mterference of Napoleon in the mtemal government of 
Prussia was soon oiler added the seirure of four hundred 
Prussian or German merchant vessels by the Bntish navy 
who found m this capture an ample compensation for the 
temporary closing of the Elbe and the Weser If Napoleon 
had wanted to etmch English commerce he could have 
thought of nothing better than the ndiculous conception of 
the contmental blockade, of which the first result was to 
destroy aD competitian with England. 

This was only one of the last surprises that awaited the 
Prussian Cobmct They bad scarcely recovered from their 
emotion when they learned that the Germanic Confedera 
tion, of which Prussia formed part, and whose afiain she 
had a right to consider as a question m which she was con- 
cerned, was about to be reoiganoed, not only without her 
consent, but to her detnmenL She was not apprised either 
of still more extraordinary changes, which put her patience 
to a seve re test The long of Prussia had ratified on the 
9th of March the treaty which ceded Hanover to him m 
full ownership, and as e^y oi the following month of June, 
Napoleon o/Tcred this pruvince lo England as a pledge of 
peace and reconollatioo. He offered it before Prussia had 
given him a single reason for legiumate complaint The 
motives which have been ollcgcd m justification of this 
treachery will not bear examination. \\’hcn Prussia took 
possession of Hanover she had shown that she received it 
reluctantl) her word may be taken on this point, and such 
scruples did her honour \A’hh regard to the H^t thrown 
upon her past condact by the revelations of the English 
Parliament there was nothing new for Napoleon. Prusda 
had been suffiaently punbhed by her humiliation. Napoleon 
had m reality only one rooure for his condact — the desire 
to be rcconaled with England. Under the influence of 
hts old illusions about the Hrit Consul, Fox had taken 
' Napoleon to Tdteyraad Jtarch ao. 
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advantage of the revelation which had been made to him 
of a project to assassinate Napoleon, to enter into com- 
munication with the French Cabinet, m hopes that this 
overture might lead to some incident favourable to peace. 
He had always attributed the contmuation of the war to 
the obstinacy and bad faith of Pitt, and to the distrust and 
lU-wiU of the continental powers, who according to him 
had driven to extremities a man who would otherwise have 
been just and moderate He was naturally most anxious 
to act m accordance wth his words, and to prove as a 
minister the excellence of the system which he had mam- 
tamed as an orator He could not, moreover, try the 
experiment of these optimist views under better auspices, 
for Napoleon had obtained such advantages that he could, 
without dread of appearing to draw back, make some sacri- 
fices for so desirable an object as the re-establishment of 
peace with England 

Napoleon fully understood all the importance of such a 
reconciliation. He had himself devised the false project of 
assassination which had given rise to Fox’s denunciation , 
he therefore carefully seized the opportunity that was offered 
him, transmitted to Fox by Talleyrand a fragment of a 
speech, m which he expressed the desire to make peace 
on the basis of the treaty of Amteiis, and after some com- 
munications of the most courteous character exchanged 
between the two Cabinets during the months of March 
and April 1806, direct parleys, with a view to peace, were 
opened through Lord Yarmouth, one of the many British 
subjects who were detained m France m consequence of 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens Talleyrand, who was 
charged to negotiate with hun, agreed, first of all and with- 
out any difficulty, to the restitution of Hanover to the king 
of England. He also admitted the general principle of uii 
possidetis, that is to say, the actual state of possessions, as 
far as concerned the fresh acquisitions of the two statesi 
He wilhngly consented to leave the House of Naples m pos- 
session of the island of Sicily, which our troops had not 
succeeded in talcing On one point he was inflexible he 
positively refused to admit Russia to a common negotia- 
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tioru Napoleon had m reality found too many advantage* 
in making peace separately to deviate from this rule. He 
here proposed to try the *amc game which he had played 
so luccessfolly with Prussia and Austria, and m the same 
manner as he had made ute of the treaty lurpnsed &om 
the weak D Haugwiti, to crush Austria iJone, so to con 
elude an improvised arrangement with Russia, in order 
afterwards to impose his will on England 

The emperor of Russia, who had first seued the months 
of the Cattaro, when our troops were on the pomt of occupy 
mg them, hflH afterwards shown a desire to yield to the 
complaints of Austria, whom Napoleon rendered respon- 
sible for the acadent He had just sent hL d Oubrfl to 
Paris, with full powers, not so much to conclude peace a* 
to discuss Its conditioos. Napoleon immediately conceiitd 
the idea of rarpnsmg IPOtibril as he had surprised D Haug 
witz, by makiog him egn a treaty which would enable hun 
to mtimidate and subdue the English Cabinet The mere 
arrival of the Russian negotiator sufficed to produce a com- 
plete change in hu tone and language. Lord Yarmouth 
on his return from London, where he bad gone to cany 
Bonaparte s propositions to Fox, found himself in a per 
fcctly new situaUon, The Emperor would no longer hear 
of leaving Sidly to the Bourbons. He had received letters 
from hb brother who declared that he could not do wrthont 
this island I His generals, moreover were on the eve of 
selimg it England must content herself with Hanover 
Malta, and the colonies ihe had conquered.* The more 
D Oubril was caught m the snare, the more the French 
Cabmel became exactmg and res ei red towards \armouth. 
They amused him with the most ridiculous propositiona 
They offered to give, as on indemnity to the Idxig of the 
Two Sidlies, a new domain, vnth the Ilanuctu tffvnt 
which they would take from Germany 1 As a general 
rule, the indemnincs proposed by Bonaparte were always 

* Dopalcfa from LorU ^ anDOotli (o Fox, Jnoe 19, 1S06 1 AwaJ 
RfCi to fof liie year 1806. Stale Papm. The papen 
nq^talloa mere partly poUhbei] t«l with the c™rc»l alimlioci, lo 
ihc Min tfw of Nomotwr 26 iSoA 
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taken from a neighbour At length, between the 15th and 
20th of July Napoleon had made sure of D’Oubnl’s adhesion 
to the treaty he had offered to Russia, and the scene again 
changed immediately It was of little consequence to him 
that this treaty was nothing more than a draft, that it con- 
tained conditions that were absolutely unacceptable , he 
had induced Alexander’s representative to sign it provision- 
ally, by flattery, intimidation, or corruption, and he availed 
himseif of it as if it were definitive He suddenly unmasked 
the grand surprise, which he had clandestinely prepared, 
while folio wmg these different negotiations ‘Talleyrand 
has declared to me,’ wrote Yarmouth to Fox, on the 9th of 
July, ‘he has declared to D’Oubril also, that if peace is 
made, Germany will remam in its present state, and that 
the projected changes will not be published'^ This promise 
was no sooner made than it was violated Napoleon pub- 
lished the new plan of the Germanic Confederation, organised 
under his protectorate , and England, with whom he had 
first negotiated on the basis of statu quo, was forced at 
once to cede us Sicily, and to see half Germany under our 
dommation 

This theatrical stroke was the exact repetition of the 
stratagems which had preceded the conclusion of the treaty 
of Amiens, or rather of those which Napoleon employed 
in all his negotiations, for with him it was a regular and 
systematic method With a deeper knowledge of his char- 
acter, or even with a rather more attentive study of his 
pohtical antecedents, these sudden changes, which discon- 
certed his adversaries, might have been expected with cer- 
tainty In diplomacy, as in war, it was when everything 
seemed gamed that his enemies had most reason to dis- 
trust him Endowed to an infinite degree with the art of 
drawing, seducing, and flattering, in order to inspire a false 
security, he captivated and won by his promises negotiators 
who were deceived by his apparent plain deahng He 
dwelt on considerations of humanity, on the glory of paci- 
fying Europe after so many conflicts He associated them 
in his views for the future, and, in his philanthropic hopes, 
^ ‘ Annual Register ’ ‘ State Papers ’ 
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he burned them mto engagements without ginng them 
time for reflection then, when everything was settled, 
agreed upon, and terminated, at the very moment of egn 
mg he suddenly unmasked some fonnidable proposition, 
and gave them the alternative of yielding, or seemg him 
tear up the treaty and make them responsible for the con 
sequences. As the too confldmg (abinets had almost 
always calculated, with regard to their subjects, on the 
advantages of peace, they most usually submitted and 
accepted the accomplished tact 

This surprise tended to cool considerably the enthusiastic 
admiratioa which Foi felt for Bonaparte, and which had, 
moreover already received more than one shock. He felt 
this disappomtmcnt the more ^enly that he believed him- 
sclf free from it, on accoimt of his former connection with 
Napoleon but instead of submitting, os the Emperor 
hoped, he expressed his drscootent to Lord Yarmouth, 
who had ihoro a great want of firmness, and a want of 
penetntlon by prodnong his powers, contrary to hb in 
structions, and by accepting the discussion on the Sicilian 
indemmty Fox associated with him Lord Lauderdale, 
who was diarged to hold stronger language, and return to 
the starting poml of the negotiations that is to say, to the 
mamtcnance of the statu qua Napoleon then proposed 
fresh indemnities for the king of the Two Sidhes, — in 
demniUcs over which he had no more right than over the 
Hanseatic townv He successively offered Albania, which 
belonged to the Ottoman Empire, with Ragusa, mhich was 
an mdependent republic, and the Balearic Isles, which were 
the property of his ally the king of Spain. Of the countries 
which Napoleon proposed to deal with m this strange nego- 
tiation there was not a single one over which he could claim 
c%en the nght of conquest. He did not m reality possess 
ather Hanover Sicil) the Hanseatic towns, Alhinta, the 
Republic of Ragusa, or the Baleanc islands , and he ceded 
ihein, or laid claim to them by turns, as he would have done 
with hii own property Never were the possessions of others 
disposed of with more cjTuosm and insolence Meanwhile 
news arrired from St Petersburg of a most embarrassing 
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character for our diplomacy Alevander scornfully rejected 
the derisive treaty which Napoleon had imposed on the 
irresolute D’Oubril, and at the same time a perfect under- 
standing had been established between England and Russia. 
The whole of this mean and perfidious combination was 
brought to light and frustrated , and, to complete the mis- 
fortune, Fox, the last partisan of peace in the English 
Cabinet, died on the 13 th of September, after having been 
cured, rather late, of his illusions with regard to the great 
Emperor The legitimate requirements of England in re- 
spect to Sicily being now entangled with those which 
Russia renewed on her own account relative to the king 
of Naples, to the king of Sardinia, and to Dalmatia, the 
negotiation might still drag on for a time in the quibbles 
of diplomacy, but it was lienceforth doomed This 
attempt, so important to the peace of the world, thus fell 
to the ground. However subtle the arguments that may 
be brought forward to obscure or misrepresent the facts, 
there is one conclusion from which it is impossible to 
escape, — that war remained open between France on one 
side, Russia, England, and eventually Prussia, on the other, 
for the sole reason that Napoleon refused to cede Sicily, 
where not one of his soldiers had as yet put his foot, and 
that because, he said, Sicily was indispensable to the king- 
dom of his brother Joseph 1 There was certainly here an 
indication of msanity 

War with Russia and England involved war with Prussia, 
for Napoleon’s skill had placed m the hands of these powers 
a sure means of gaining the king of Prussia Supposing 
that the old gnevances and the estabhshment of the new 
Confederation of the Rhine had not been powerful enough 
motives for a rupture, it would have been impossible for 
this pnnee to resist their solicitations when he learned the 
unceremonious way m which Napoleon had disposed of a 
province which formed part of his states , and if the kmg 
of Spam had possessed any dignity of character, he would 
have been immediately drawn into a similar determination 
by the causes of complaint which had been given him, not 
only by treating of peace without consulting him, but by 
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offerujg his provmcea to whoever would take them, by 
dnving ha ration* out of Naples, and by go ve rning the 
kingdom of Etmna as a French department Holland had 
received still worse treatment AV^en Napoleon gave tha 
country to Loom, he swore to get her colomes restored to 
her and at the very time that he renewed tha solemn 
promise he was offering the same colomes to England. 
But Holland was too much fettered to be feared. Thus, 
under pretence ofconduding peace separately our diplomacy 
had so entangled aH questions, exposed all mteres ts , wonnded 
all rights, that when one of these combmations failed oil 
the rest fell to the ground, and Napoleon found himself 
caught m hu own snare and at variance with every one, 
especially with those whom he called ha allies. In this 
pretended project of paabcation the corner-stone of the 
edifice had rested on a most hazardous hypothesis — that of 
Alexander’s ntilication. Tha mtlficatiOD was not obtained, 
and there remained nothing of the attempt but the pitiful 
spectacle of a flagrant breach of good ^th disclos^ to 
the whole world. 

Napoleon wta not so blind as to mistake the feelings 
which hu conduct would exate ot Berlin, as elsewhere, 
but he flattered himself that he could ncutraloc the effect 
by intimidation. He hastened to take the first military 
measures, and ordered hu generals to be on their guard. 
Ha army still occupied the whole of the south of Germany 
for be had availed himself of the seisurc of the mouths of 
the Cattaro by the Russians, to evade the cvaciuUon both 
of the Austrian provinces and of the states of the new 
Confederation. The grand army rernforced by numerous 
recruits, maintahied at the expense of the foreigner and 
occupymg strong positions, was better inured to war and 
more available than it had ever been- l\Tien these pre 
cautions were taken, he waited, with his hand on ha smord, 
for commumcatiora from the Cabmet of Berlin. 

Thu court had been mformed, towards the middle of 
July of the aa which constituted the Confederation of 
the Rhine, under the protectorate of Napoleon. TInJ 
euphemism thinly disguised the state of complete lubjec 
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tion m ^Yhlch it placed the princes ^^hom Napoleon had 
constrained to enter into the league thus formed against 
their own countr}' Independently of the three sovereigns 
of Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, the new' Confedera- 
tion comprised the prince-arch-chancellor of Dalberg, the 
elector of Hesse-Darmstadt, the two dukes of Nassau, the 
grand-duke of Berg, Murat, the prince of Salm-Salm, and 
several others They formed with France an alliance 
offensive and defensive m perpetuity, and engaged to 
furnish for the common defence an army of sixty -three 
thousand men 

The seat of the Confederation was placed at Frankfort 
As for the old Germanic diet, it w-as treated w'lth so little 
ceremony that the town of Ratisbon w'here its sittings w'ere 
held, had been ceded to Bavaria. Our minister, Bascher, 
had orders to state that ‘ the Emperor, his master, no 
longer recognised the Germanic Constitution, though he 
recognised the sovereignty of each of the German princes, 
considered individually ’ The immediate nobility w'as 
definitely suppressed Napoleon, w'ho already held in his 
hands all the pnncipal passages of the Rhine, completed 
his system of communication Avith the confederate states, 
by extending the fortification of Mayence beyond the 
Rhine, and by occupying with a strong garrison the citadel 
of Wesel, situated on the right bank in the grand -duchy 
of Berg This occupation took place at the very time 
that Bascher was solemnly declaring in the name of 
Napoleon to the diet of Ratisbon ‘that the Emperor 
would never extend the limits of France beyond the 
Rhine’ (August 1, 1806) 

It was not, however, only the diet of Ratisbon which 
received a blow by this transformation, — the empire of 
Germany itself was, as it were, declared vacant The 
emperor of Austria, who still bore this vain title, could no 
longer be said to have any states in Germany , France and 
Prussia alone could henceforth claim possessions in this 
country Francis II understood his situation, and laid 
down this dignity of his own accord, without waiting to be 
compelled to do so, although the treaty of Presburg had 
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fonnallj recognised it, and had given him the ngfat forably 
to repel this frcsji act of encroachment The act of the 
Confederation ostensibly mjored Pnusifl rather less, but 
she still sudered senonsly since to many states, whose 
govcmmenti may not perhaps have been fhendly to her 
but whose people were attached to her by the closest bet 
of blood, language, interests, and affections, were about to 
pass for ever under foreign influence. As be could have 
no doubt with regard to the feelings which an establish 
ment to contrary to her interests would exate, Napoleon 
endeavoured to tranquil lisc her by dcclanng at the same 
time that he informed her of the treaty that it would give 
hnn pleasure to see the states of North Germany placed 
under her inflaencc, by a ConfcdemtioD similar to that of 
the Rhine. The compensation was very msuffiaent, for 
these states could not counter balance those which Napoleon 
had Just fettered to bis alliance. The Cabinet of Berliih 
howei.'er eagerly accepted it, not yet suspecting that he 
had beforehand faliy d^ded not to allow them to receno 
what he was offering. They were not long in making 
this dlscoTcry together with another that was still more 
dntretsing. 

Thus, the coahtion that was dissolved at the pnee of so 
much blood by the victories of Ulm and AusterhU had 
scarcely laid down arms when m the centre of exhausted 
Europe and among the people that was the best disposed 
towai^ us, a fresh coalition was about to be formed, called 
forth solely by a long senes of bitter affronts end intolerable 
^exadons. Never hoswer did our internal sttuation 
more urgently demand a paafic policy Napoleon, on his 
return from Austeriiti, was compelled to recognise this 
fact, and be solemnly promised that France should at 
length enjoy the benefib of peace. But this promise was 
as miinccrc as the reports of those loo famous reverses 
which had obscured brilliancy of our victories. The 
opening speech of the scssioD of 1806 contained the only 
official roentjon that Napoleon ever made of the disaster of 
Trafalgar Fiun with a deep knowledge of this faithless 
character and the effrontery of his impostures, wc can 
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scarce!} bclie\c our c}cs wlicn wc rend the terms m 
^\hlch he spoke of that lamentable c\cnt *Sfot/iis,' he 
said, ' caiKid us io lost a ft<o srsstls, afto a combat impm- 
dcutly leguu^'^ It \^as on such testimony as this that he 
would ha\c wished his historj’ to be wntten ' It was upon 
such e\idence that France was called upon to judge 
of her GoNcmmenl, and to form an opinion of the state 
of her affairs ' After the success of so gross a he, how 
can we be astonished at the imariablc creduht} with which 
Napoleon’s words were rccencd, when he called Hca\en to 
witness his efforts in fa^our of peace so dearly bought? 
Even then, while he was causing its failure, he speculated 
upon this legitimate desire, to increase his popularity as a 
conqueror ‘ It is no longer conquests that he plans,’ said 
Champagny for him to the Legislative Body, ‘he has 
exhausted militar}' glorj', he no longer aspires to those 
bloody laurels which he has been forced to gather 7'o 
perfect the administration, to convert it into a source of 
lasting happiness and ci er-increasing prosperity to his people, 
and by his acts to set them an example of pure and high 
morality , to ment the blessing of the present generation, 
and that of generations to come, such is the glory he aims 
at’ 2 

It w'as time that France began to take in earnest this 
lying programme, so many times promised and abandoned 
Since the rupture with England the welfare and prospenty 
of France had received a heavy blow', and our victories, 
however much they may have spoiled the conquered 
countnes, had failed to supply the immense deficit caused 
by the destruction of our commerce and national industry 
This was, however, Napoleon’s idea. He w'lshed to accus- 
tom France to live on the spoils of Europe. ‘ Our finances 
are in a bad state,’ he said to Mollien, before he set out for 
the campaign of Austerhtz , 'it ts not ha e that / can f estorc 
than io order It was only the soldiers, in reality, who 
reaped the benefit of our conquests The army was, it is 

^ Dtsconrs d'ottverinie^ March 2, 1806 
2 Expos! de la situation de P Empire, March 5, 1806 
2 Molhen Mimoires d'un Ministre du Trlsoi 
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true, asffommg such proportions that it was soon to embrace, 
or rather to swallow up, the whole nation. The army 
received the greater part of the aintributions levied on the 
foreigner and most of the enormous endowments which 
Napoleon had constituted for hia generals, under the name 
of duchies or pnnapalities it was for the army also that 
he raised those tnnmphal oiches of the Carrousel and the 
Etoile, and that column, cart with the bronic of the enemy’s 
cannon, which w er e about to be erected m the public places 
of Pons. The army became more and more the mam- 
spnng, the motive power the beginning and the end of 
everything Napoleon wished it to have not only a spirit 
distmct from that of the nation, but mterests and resources 
independent of those of the State, with a special and cxclu- 
crve odnurustration and destinatioa, without any connection 
with the other semcea. Such vras the thcmght which 
induced him after Austeiiits to create the to much admired 
Ceisu MiUtatrt formed out of the contributions levied 
upon Austria, and presided over by hlolhen. An admirable 
inventioa, forsooth which succeeded In comiptmg and 
p er v erti ng that Instttution formcriy so patnobc, so pure, 
and so dmnterested, that had been named the armed 
nation 1 Our soldiers were to suffice for themselves, to 
form a separate body gov ern ed by their own raaxuns, 
strangers to the passions of the rest of the people and to 
all influence from dviUans, isolated by their pleasures as 
well as by their honours, and not having with the other 
atuens even the ties of a common interest. Still, however 
nearly this new military sptnt may ha\*c approached to that 
which had formerly animated the pnetonan legions, the 
shame and chastisement of the people of Rome, the power 
of French manners and avilliatlon was such that Napoleon 
never attained the ideal ho dreamed ofi cither because he 
had not suffiaent time to realise it, or because he was 
deterred by the had effect produced by certain of these 
mnowtions, borrowed from the Rome of the Cxsara. 
read m a note on the file wbkh the town of Paris was to 
give to the grand army on their return from Germany 
few bull a/Ur tht S/anlth /ashen and same ccmbals e/ 
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Wild beasts, would be amusements that would please soldiets 
It was by such spectacles that Bonaparte doubtless proposed 
to give to his people, according to the expression he had 
dictated to Champagny, ‘the lesson of a high and pure 
morahty, and to merit the blessing of the present generation, 
and that of generations to come ' ’ Tigers tearing each 
other to pieces in an amphitheatre before a frenzied people, 
this was, with the gladiators, the only custom there remained 
for him to borrow from the calamitous times of the Lower 
Empire , but here, this unbridled charlatan, who speculated 
so far upon the defects and prejudices of the French char- 
acter, exceeded the limits of what the people of his epoch 
could bear 'Whatever he may have done, these amuse- 
ments were not to the taste of the French, and he calum- 
niated the nation of Moli^re and Corneille in supposing 
them capable of taking pleasure in these coarse and cruel 
sports Events obliged Napoleon to postpone his enter- 
prise, which was never earned into execution, but it is too 
characteristic of the man to be passed over in silence It 
shows in what histoncal regions his thoughts dwelt, and it 
ranks him among his true contemporanes, who had nothing 
in common with modem civihsation 

As a compensation for the evils and pnvations of every 
kind which resulted from the prohibition of colonial pro- 
duce and the suspension of industnal affairs, the population 
of Pans had the spectacle of the erection of those monu- 
ments, raised rather with a view to decorate the majesty of 
power than to spread comfort and encourage production 
The greater part of these works, at once pompous and 
stenle, were destined, moreover, to remain unfinished. Be- 
sides the tnumphal arches which I have mentioned, the 
completion of the Louvre was decreed, the Pantheon was 
restored to religious worship, the construction of the Rue de 
Rivoh and of a tnbunal of commerce on the site of the 
church of the Madeleine, and the opening of the Rue de la 
Paix were ordered, and the bridge of Austerhtz was inaugu- 
rated But these buildings and other creations of a more 

^ Note from Napoleon to the Minister of the Intenor, February 17, 
1806 
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useful character such as the mnltipUcation of schools of art 
and trade*, the derelopment of mdustnal exhibitions, un- 
proveraents m the means of communication both by land 
and by leater were very msuffiaent polhabves for the state 
of distress, uneasiness, and poverty mto which aH the 
branches of oni national production had fallen. Our in- 
dustry stifled by war remained till the end of the empire 
in that situation which Champagny so well described by an 
expressive image m his report on hteratnre The belles 
httres and arts are about to take a s^nng fltghi 1 ^ The 
Treasnry alone rose in the midst of the general distress, 
thflnV^ to the violent remedies which Bonaparte employed 
to put an end to the financinl cnsis, which had led to so 
many disasters among bu s i n ess men dunng the winter of 
1805 1806 

The causes of this cnsis were so evident that it had 
been announced long before by eD clear sighted men. It pro- 
ceeded, first of all, from a g en era l cause, beside which all 
the others were very secondary this was the unmensily of 
our war expenses. If we add to the enormous cost of the 
preparations for the expedition against England the meal 
culablc losses occasion^ by the destruction of our mer 
chant service, by the repeated blow* dealt to our commerce, 
by the drain upon our agriculture, which the conscription 
increasingly depm-ed of it* natural supporters, we ore only 
astonished at the facility with which France succeeded in 
avoiding a more complete disaster To this predominant 
cause, which was the necessary result of a bad lystcm of 
policy were added the error* of a bad financial lyitcm, 
which preferred uncertain and dangerous expedient* to a 
frank avowal of needs and cmeigenaes, a plain statement 
of which would hare sufficed to lessen Napoleon* popo 
lanty By always reckoning on victory to cover the cost 
of war without mcrcasmg the taxation, Napoleon was ctm 
stantly forced to meet the expenses by anticipating the re 
ccipts, and this nccessit) had given nse to a first expedient, 
which consisted m getting the obligalions of the rcceircis 
general discounted by a great financial company who thus 
' di 1 $ nhiatmn d*. lEm^rt 
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deducted a ta\ from a tax This company, managed by 
Ou\Tard, Desprez, and Vanlerberghe, was at tlie same time 
charged with the supply of provisions for the army and 
nav)', so that they had both to advance funds to the State 
and to draw upon it, — a complicated situation, of which 
Barb^-Marbois \ainly pointed out the danger to Napoleon 
This company, not finding sufficient resources m Pans, was 
led by the force of things to extend the circle of its opera- 
tions Spain, depnved by war with England of her pnn- 
cipal revenue, which arose from the extraction of the piastres 
of Mexico, had been obliged to defer the payment of her 
subsidies due to France, she was, moreover, a prey to 
scarcity of proiasions The fertile genius of Ouvrard con- 
ceived the idea of coming money with the resources of this 
ruined country He presented himself to the king of 
Spam as the saviour of the monarchy, offered to relieve him 
from all his embarrassments, to pay the arrears of subsidies, 
and to furnish him with com m abundance, and m return 
for this valuable service he demanded but one thing, — an 
authonty to receive the piastres of Mexico, from which 
Spam could no longer denve any profit He had, m fact, 
found a means of bnngmg them into the country through 
some English and Amencan bankers, who were connected 
with the house of Hope of Amsterdam, and Pitt him- 
self would supply the fngates for the transport of the 
Mexican piastres ^ Thanks to this guarantee, the value of 
which cannot be questioned, the Pans company was able 
to continue to furnish the French Government with funds 
and provisions A change immediately took place m Spam — 
plenty everywhere succeeded to poverty But for the suc- 
cess of Ouvrard’s enterpnse time was indispensable, on ac- 
count of the tediousness and difficulty of communications 
•with Amenca, and he soon saw himself threatened by a posi- 
tive danger from not ha-vmg taken this fact sufficiently into 
account m his calculations His partners in Pans, unable 
to continue alone to discount the treasury bonds, applied to 
Barbd-Marbois, who agreed that the Bank of France should 
share the responsibility with them The bank, which had 
^ Mimotres (TOttvrard 
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already exhausted its owd rtsomces to grant assistance to 
distrc»ed commerce, and to snpplj Napoleon with the 
funds necessary for entering on bu campaign,^ quickly saw 
Its credit shaken, and it aggravated the situation by an 
exaggerated issue of notes. The pnbbc, apprised of the 
increasing diminution of the metallic reserve, thronged the 
offices of the bank to get their notes cashed. As it was 
above all necessary to avoid an avowed bankruptcy they 
were driven to devise certiun formalities, which retarded 
the cashing of the notes, but which m reality amounted to 
a suspension of payment 

Such were the pnnapal vicissitudes of n ensa, that was 
brought about by curu instances, and which could not, with 
out the greatest mjustice, be attributed to the bankers, who 
had only acted in all that they did under the control and 
impulse of the Government* But as their reverse resulted 
m the ruin of many pnvate individnals, and os there is no 
surer means of pleasing the vulgar than by strikiDg persons 
in high positions, the object in tom of their envy or their 
adulation, Napoleon on his return to Para found it much 
easier to take from the Umted Menhanis all they possessed, 
and substitute himself the creditor of Spam than to sub- 
mit their transactions to a delicate and difficult orbitratloiL* 
Wth them was sacrificed the upnght Barb^-Morbois, who 
when he accepted their expedients had only carried out 
Napoleon s will that is to say had made onything sub- 
ordinate to the necessity of roainlaimng the service of the 
army It is, moreover worthy of notice that while he treated 
Ouvrard as a cheat, just as he treated Fouchtf as a rogue, and 
Mossena os a thiel^ Napoleon was never able to do without 
these men, who were certainly not remarkable for their 
scnipulousncxs. After he had abused them most violently 
he always returned to them with an innndbic predilection 

* It Im been soerlcd iKat Ac toinadraoeed wi* fi/kf BiIlDemt, l*t 
this hn been wannlj deekd by teveral writcf*, etpedUIy Jy 

anJ Thlbnodcni, The amoont b, ho wercr of illght I mp ortjjwt | if* 
loan h orypexlkKuUe. 

* Thl* £act b cleaily pt om i by IhuUi I^Iaiboli Irtten, qrolpt 1* 

ibe ^OmranJ 

* V mft f J'rm \riittirt Jm Trlser 
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because there were in his government a host of transactions 
that could only be confided to men of this stamp, convenient 
instruments, whom he could ask to do anything, and whom 
he dismissed and recalled without any fear that the service 
he demanded vould be revolting to tlieir honour, their con- 
science, or their pnde, and vithout any apprehension of an 
embarrassing revelation, for they were the first interested in 
silence With regard to Ouvrard and his partners, they 
were rather victims than knaves in this affair , for, as Molhen 
formally recognises, they had reduced by a fourth the rate 
of discount on the obligations of the receivers-general, and 
instead of getting any profit out of their great enterpnse, 
which had in reality prevented the bankruptcy of the State, 
they had only met ^vlth rum and discredit, without having 
done anything more than their business as speculators To 
give an idea, moreover, of the justice and scruples which 
the Emperor displayed in the settlement of this affair, it 
suffices to say that he rendered not only Ouvrard, Desprez, 
and Vanlerberghe responsible for the misfortunes of the 
crisis, but about fifteen other persons, picked out of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, who were for the most part 
strangers to the financial world Drawing-room heroines, 
inoffensive women, whose only cnme was shining by their 
intelligence, their beauty, or the generosity of their senti- 
ments, were exiled for having excited by their remarks the 
alarm of the public, and brought discredit on the bank > 
Among these persons were Madame Rdcamier, whose hus- 
band had just been completely ruined by the crisis, 
Mesdames de Chevreuse, de Duras, d’Aveaux, de Luynes, 
etc Madame de Luynes escaped exile, thanks to the pro- 
tection of Talleyrand, but only to suffer a more humiliating 
punishment, for she was pardoned on condition that she 
would become a lady of honour to the empress It was 
scarcely a year since Bonaparte had instituted in the Senate 
his famous Comvnttee of Personal Liberty / The Faubourg 
Saint-Germain was warned that the time for criticising the 
new court was passed, and that they were required, whether 
they hked it or not, to enter into the system Partly by 
favour and partly by threats, Napoleon obtained for his 
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geoerals some of the most noble heiresses of the old ansto- 
cracy Savaiy colonel of the chosen troops of gendannery 
the hero of the midnight scenes of Vincennes, mamrf 
Mademoiselle de Coigny This a what Napoleon called 
effecting the fusion of the anaent and modem nobility 
In tha desire, which obtained an mcreasmgly firm hold 
on him, to grasp and remodel the whole of French soaety 
there was an elementary precaution which Napoleon took 
care not to forget, in the midst of oil his anxiety as a con- 
qaeror and the founder of on empire, and this was to pre 
pare the namg generation for the ri^wu under which they 
were to live, by on education ainfonnable to the ideas that 
he wished to mcnlcate m them. He had already done a 
great deal m this way by the direction that he had gircn to 
public mstruction he bad systematically suppressed certain 
branches of edacahon, such as history and philosophy and 
had replaced them by the obligatory study of military 
discipline, a saence safe from idtclo^ and better calcolalcd 
to form men offer his heart. He had very qulddy per 
cerv-ed, however that thb reform m education would be 
very ineffectoal so long as be bad not reformed the teaching 
body Itself In order to maintain these methods unimpaired, 
to teach them m aH their punty it was requisite to have 
professors animated with one spint, subject to the same 
disaplme, organised fa a single hierarchy, it was requoite, 
in a word that unity in doctrine should be accompanied by 
unity in obedience. For this the statutes of the famous 
Society of Jesus offered Nopoleon the mo« perfect model 
that be could dream of He had fa fact, an unbounded 
admiration for this celebrated body and although he pro- 
scribed them, he olwap envied them their organUatlon, 
which IS a masterpiece of absolute power But the Soaety 
of Jesus made him pay very dearly for these scmccs, they 
worked a httle for Rome, a great deal for themselves, and 
Napoleon would have them work for himself alone He 
could not therefore to his great regret, come to any anangc- 
ment with the Jesuits, but he declared to his CounseOon of 
State * that ihc) left a great gap fa his system of govemmenL 
* Tbltnotlcaa. 
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He could not, ho^\c\cr, utilise them, ‘ because they had their 
sovereign at Rome’ He afterwards submitted to tlie 
Council of State the principles which were to serr-c as the 
basis of the plan for the reconstruction of the Unuersily 
We clearly see by this that his idea was to establish a kind 
of lay Jesuitism, of which he was to be the head and 
supreme inspirer He admitted that he could not demand 
vows of chastity from the members of the University, 
but he required that they should be forbidden to marr)^ 
before a fixed time He wanted them to be asked, like 
the soldiers, to make an engagement for a certain number 
of years, to be subject to rules of advancement, to be 
held stnctly dependent on their superiors On these 
conditions he gave up to them the monopoly of public 
instruction 

These views, which Napoleon had never been able to 
carry out fully, on account of the resistance w’hich the 
manners and customs of his century offered him, w'ere only 
indicated in the year 1806 The foundation of the Uni- 
versity was postponed till the year 1810, but it was easy 
even then to foresee the defects of the institution It had 
all the inconvenience of centralisation m an order of things 
to which it cannot be apphed with impunity The duty of 
the State is to watch over and stimulate instruction , it has 
no right to monopolise it Such a monopoly, by rendering 
all competition impossible, suppresses all emulation, it 
paralyses one of tlie most precious incentives to human 
activity, and it encourages routine and indolence of mind 
Absolute uniformity in method and doctrine is, too, contrary 
to the very essence of intellectual life, which has need 
above all things of liberty and of incessant movement for its 
free development Nothing is more calculated to annul a 
professor than stnet programmes, which leave no work for 
his mind, and by annulling the professor the talent of the 
pupil IS stifled The state of rigorous dependence to which 
the future members of the teaching body were to be sub- 
jected could not fail to lower the dignity of their noble and 
high profession It too plainly revealed the intention to 
cast in one mould all opinion and intelligence, to confiscate 
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aH rights and oil mflacnccs to the profit of the State, that » 
to *ay to the profit of a smgle mnn. 

Tiiis selfish and sordid anxiety which drove Napoleon 
to aim at nothing but hn own private interest, to transform 
mto means of governing functions and objects that were the 
farthest removed from potiOcs, was itfll more prorainent in 
the catechism, which he published at the same time as his 
plan for the Umvcrsrty Theology itself was about to be 
forced mto becoming an instnnneut for the spread of 
ImpenaUsm. In the month of August 1805 Napoleon 
had sounded the Court of Rome on hts plan of a catechisro, 
but she had excellent reasons for timiing a deaf ear, and 
displayed great mdi/Tcrence m the aflair He conseqnently 
rcsolv^ to do without her and get the work executed 
his own tbeologiani, on the model of Bossuet’i Catechism, 
makmg tt suitable to modem times. But he did not 
confine hhnself to UusencroachmeDt on spintual prerogatives. 
He procured for the Pope the agreeable surprise of reading 
this profession of Cuth ratified by the signature of the 
Cardinal l^te Caprara, whom Pins VIL bad expressly 
forbidden to give hri assent* Caprara had a long tnne 
been unable to refuse anything to the Emperor who had 
made him Archbuhop of hlflan, and had several tunes paid 
hi3 debts.* Caprara s t^nature to q document of this kind 
was almost equal to the pontifical approbation, and wc may 
judge of the feelings to which this publicaiion would gne 
nse at the Court of Rome, then on the worst possible tenns 
with her protector by a simple statement of the madms 
contained in the ImferlaJ Caiechsm 

Q l^Tiat are more cspcoolly our doUes towards our 
Emperor Napoleon I ? — A I\c owe him especuUy love, 
respect, obedience, fidelity and wnUtary lanet we ought 
to pay the taxes ordained for the defence of the empire and 
of his throne, and to offer np fervent pra}'cn for his safety 
and the prospenty of bis State. Q IMiy are we bound to 
perform these duties towards our Emperor ? — A Becaaw 
God by loading our Emperor with giAs both in peace ami 

I «j thl* polfii the dacemenU lijr 'f d 

» Napolcm Id IMdcc Lopirw 3 ] 1S06, 
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in ^^ar, has established him our sovereign and His own 
image upon the earth In honouung and stn’ing oui 
Emptror thus rac an honotning and scnnng God Iltmsclf 

‘ <2 Arc there not particular reasons which should attach 
us more closely to our Emperor Napoleon I ? — A Yes, for 
God hath raised him up to re-establish the holy religion of 
our fathers, and to be its protector He has restored and 
preseiwed public order by his great and active wisdom, he 
defends the State by his powerful arm, he has become the 
anointed of the Lord by the consecration w’hich he received 
from the sovereign pontiff . Those who fail in their 
duties towards our Emperor will lender themselves loorthy 
of eternal damnation,'^ etc 

We feel more disgust than indignation when we think 
that a man dared to say all these impudent things of himself 
What IS still more e\traordmarj' is that he was able to say 
them wath impunity, and make them a subject of lehgious 
teaching m the age of Voltaire > With w'hat astonishing 
ease this former sub-lieutenant in the artillery enrols the 
Pope in his police, and transforms God himself into a 
gendarme ' His autocracy was not far, we see, from becom- 
ing a dogma This w'as, in his eyes, a necessary transition, 
w'Me waitmg for the apotheosis This constant and invari- 
able method of turning everything to account for the benefit 
of despotism, from the honour of the soldier to the zeal of 
the poor village acre teachmg morahty to httle children, 
has been admired as a conception of gemus, but it has no 
more connection with the act of governing than the act of 
the savage w'ho cuts down a tree to gather the fruit has 
with agnculture One thing is lacking for the right apprecia- 
tion of this system, and that is the power of judging of it 
by its results If this rkgtme had been brought mto practice 
under conditions of calmness, harmony, and continuity, 
which are necessary for every experiment, the frightful 
abjection which was its inevitable consequence would have 
promptly led men to recogmse that cunning is not genius, 
and that, even from the point of view of success, a system 
of politics which degrades men m order to govern them is 
^ Extract from the ‘ Catechism of the Empire.’ 
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never a itflfnl one, becaosc it destroyi all the clcmenta of 
dniation and stability 

■While Napoleon was <»nsolidatuig his despotism at 
home by makmg it take deeper root in the very manners 
and customs of the nation, the storm of which we have seen 
the first signs appear m Prussia had assumed a threateniog 
aspect The king had eagerly accepted Napoleons offer 
relative to the formation of n Confederation of the North, 
reckomng on the happy effect of this league to obtain the 
pardon of hia subjects for all the humiliations that had been 
inflicted upon them- But In his first steps he found himself 
fettered m such a manner as to prevent any conclusion. 
^Vh^e Saxony and Hesse both protested their good feeling, 
they cither gave him reasons for delay or required as the 
price of then- adhesion advantages which he could not 
accord. He qmckly perceived from whence these obstades 
arose. It is certain, whatever may have been said to the 
CDDtnry that Napoleon wished the Elector of Hesse-Cassel 
to jom the Confederacy of the Rhine but he expressly 
made it a condition that this pnnce should resign ha post 
as marshal of Prussia ' it u therefore probable that, not 
being able to link him to ha own league, he seoetly did 
all he could to hinder him from connecting himself with 
that of Pnissu but he might also have foreseen that the 
elector would sooner or later report tha attempt at intimida 
tion to Prussia, either to jus^y his conduct or to gain 
credit. The same policy was adopted with the Hanseatic 
towns, whkh wore forbidden m n still more rmperiotts 
manner to take any part m the Confederation of the North. 
The Prussian Cabmet was soon fu]l> appnscd of this double- 
dealing A month had scarcely ebps«i since the Emperor 
had so gracefully invited his good brother to gather round 
Prussa the wrecks of the old Germanic empire at the 
same time they learned m Berlin that hlorat, the new 
grand-duke of Berg, tailed to any one who would listen to 
him of his future kingdom, that Augereau encamped at 
Anspach with a nfffs In the midst of a populatJw 

that was wholly Prussian, publicly proposed toasts to the 
* Nif¥}t«oa to TalUyrwlt Klar 31 <So6. 
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success of our coming war uith Prussia, and that Napoleon, 
in contempt of his reiterated declarations, uas fortifying 
Wesel and concentrating his troops there 

Affairs ^^erc at this point ^\hen a despatch from Luc- 
chesini,^ the Prussian minister, uhich uas quickly confirmed 
by the English ambassador, informed the king of Prussia 
of the bargain about Hano\cr between France and England 
Napoleon uas informed by his police of Lucchcsini’s 
despatch, even before it was sent to Berlin He immedi- 
ately ordered Laforest to contradict it Not only uas he 
to deny the existence of a negotiation, which had lasted for 
months, but to swear to the king of Prussia that peace with 
England had only failed in consequence of our refusal to 
cede Hanover On this point Napoleon wished to deceive 
Laforest himself, in order that he might more easily deceive 
the others ‘Leave him,’ he UTOte to Talleyrand, the ad 
of August, ‘ in the conviction that I do not make peace 
vith England because of Hanover’ Laforest was at the 
same time charged to calumniate and rum, in the Prussian 
Cabinet, ‘that wretch, that imbecile comedian, that false 
and base Lucchesini, who had the most ridiculous informa- 
tion But these contradictions and calumnies could have 
no other effect than to increase the irritation and justifiable 
mistrust of a Government whose patience was at an end 
The king of Prussia immediately ordered the mobilisation 
of his army 

Meanwhile the explosion of public opinion, pent up for 
so long, burst forth with extraordinary violence In all 
the continental wars which he had hitherto undertaken 
Napoleon had only had to combat Governments more or 
less firmly organised , he had never been opposed by the 
nation In Italy, as in Austria, he had met with a popula- 
tion without union, without a national spirit, connected 
together with the weakest of federative ties, and scarcely 
possessmg a notion of patriotism In these countnes 
behind the Government there were mdividuals, or at the 
most provinces, and when once the army was destroyed he 

^ Dated August 6 

2 Napoleon to Talleyrand, August 8, l8o6 
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was master of ererythbig m Pnmm on the contrary 
behind the Government there was a nation. There was an 
mtelhgent, enlightened, and active people, perfectly homo- 
geneous, and justly proud of the great things they had done 
under Frederick. Their army, unaccustomed to war, might 
be destroyed by a lucky stroke, but there remained a 
resource m the country m these laborious and resisfang 
masses, from which fresh legions would be formed. 
Napoleon was unconsaously to meet m them with the 
same force which had been the cause of the supenonty of 
France over Europe. 

A deluge of patriotic pamphlets very soon mandated 
Germany All her southern proymcea were still treated os 
a conquered country and occupied by our troops, which 
Napoleon found it now convenient to maintam at the 
expense of the foreigner Supposing that the pretext of 
the occupation of the mouths of Cattaro by the Russians 
could be fairly mvoked against Austria in jostiheation of 
such treatment, this reason was m no way applicable to the 
other German states, which hod also to i^er from the mne 
scourge. The complaints of Prussia found an echo through 
out the whole of Germany owing to the sufferings of the 
lower orders, and the sincere mdignahon of the higher 
classes, who hod just seen themselves divided and distributed 
like flodci in the last settlement of German afliun. In spite 
of this mcreaslng agitation, such were the weakness and 
indecision of the king that war might still hav'c been avoided 
with a little modcmtlon- Laforcst, cnhghtened by the out 
burst of public opmlon, abandoned by D Haugwrtiand even 
Lombard, who had yielded to tbc current, recommended a 
more prudent course of conduct to his Goitrmmcnt, but 
Napoleon rejected this advice with his usual arrogance, ami 
his policy took a still more aggressive and aggravating turn. 
Laforcst f letter he wrote to Talleyiand, August the asd 
appears to roc very foolish. His extreme fear cxdtcs pity 
tcU him he b to be silent, to watch events, and to 
mform me of everything that transj^cs to be extremely 
rcso^-ed if they speak to him of the Confederation of 
the North, he is to say that he has no snslntettons if any 



thing IS proposed for the Hanseatic towns, he is to declare 
that T 'loill suffer m charge to he made vi their picscut state 
if Lucchesini speaks to you of Saxony and Hesse, you 
wall reply that you do not know my intentions ' He indicated 
pretty clearly what these intentions w'ere by refusing to make 
them known At the same time that he sent these deplorable 
instructions to Laforest, he gave Germany a mournful and 
threatening warning by the murder of Palm (August 26th) 
Palm was a bookseller m Nuremberg, a free towm recently 
ceded to Bavaria, and over which we could not raise any 
legitimate claim, although it was momentarily occupied by 
our troops Palm, like all other booksellers, had committed 
the enme, not of publishing, but of selling and distributing 
the pamphlets wntten in favour of the liberty of his countr}^ 
Among these pamphlets was the eloquent publication of 
Gentz, entitled ‘The Deep Degradation of Germany,’ a 
work of which the fervour and vehemence had powerfully 
contnbuted to rouse the national spint Napoleon did 
not know two ways of refuting W'ntmgs not being able to 
suppress the author, he laid the blame on the booksellers 
In this affair he employed a remedy w’hich, in all his letters, 
he had recommended to his brother Joseph, as an infallible 
means of quieting the Neapolitans This remedy, which, 
like the burden of a song, perpetually recurs in his fraternal 
effusions, and which Napoleon considered as applicable to 
everything and everyAvhere, w'as expressed m a single word, 
which was in his opinion the summary of all political wisdom 
— Shoot 1 On the 5th of August he sent Berthier this 
bnef order — ‘My cousin, you have, I imagine, arrested 
the booksellers of Augsburg and Nuremberg I intend 
them to he hrought before a military commission and shot 
within twenty four hours It is not an ordinary enme, that 

of spreading libels in places occupied by the French armies, 
in order to excite the inhabitants against them The 
sentence is to state that wherever there is an army, the duty 
of the commander being to watch over its safety, such and 
such persons, convicted of having attempted to rouse the in- 
habitants of Suabia against the French army, are condemned 
to death ’ 
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Everything iras thus regulated beforehand, the guilt, the 
punishment, and the conviction, and seven colonds m the 
French army were found willing to accept this ignomuuoui 
office of Judges pa- procuratwm. But they might have re 
phed what Rulhn wrote in reference to the Due d’Enghien 
— We were oWiged to condemn, under pain of being 
condemned ourselves, Palm, arrested in Nuremberji was 
handed over to the military commission, who obejed thefa 
orders and condemned him to death, together with three 
other booksellers, whom they did not succeed m appre- 
hending. They nghtly thou^t that it was useless to give 
him a counsel for his defence, but they altered lieir opinion 
on thu pomt when they drew up the sentence, and m the 
judgment they added a lie to their atrodous deed, by 
solemnly testifjiog that this formahty had been obsejvcd. 
Palm met death with a courage and" simphaty that moved 
e^■en his execunoner*. He was \-ery soon celebrated os a 
martyr by the potnouc songs which resounded throughout 
Germany 

The murder of this innocent man caused a shudder 
among all the German population. Shooting might haw 
been an efficacious means m the half-savage premnees of 
Naples, but in the heart of arfliscd Europe, and In the 
midst of a people that had not yet been fashioned to lervi 
tude, the ciTect produced was ^ less that of fear than of 
anger and indignation. Gm-ernments attach bttlc Import 
ance to the life of on obscure lndi\Tdaal, especially when 
he u struck m the rume of a pretended Interest of the State 
and the Court of Berlin remained very mdilTereDt to the 
death of 1 * 3101 . Still the ci-ent had some influence on thdr 
dctcrmmatlons, for they could not henceforth awld the 
counter-shock of puWic emotion , and Napoleon, Instead 
of bang disposed to make the slightest concession, In 
order to render conciliation easier became day by day 
more stubborn, more haughty and more absolute in hb 
rerjuircmcnts. 

Alleging as a pretext the refusal of Russia to ratify the 
treaty concluded with DOubnl he would no longer allow 
Prusda to speak of the Confederation of the North till she 
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had disarmed ^ He even went beyond this demand, and 
prescribed to his minister in Saxony secretly to press the 
elector to declare himself an tndependctit With such 

injunctions it was impossible to dream of re-establishing a 
good understanding between the tw'o Powers , and when 
M de Kjiobelsdorflfj Lucchesini’s successor, had made 
known by his note of October ist the three conditions 
which formed the ultimatum of the Cabinet of Berlin, viz 
the evacuation of Germany by our army, the restitution of 
Wesel, and a promise not to put any obstacle to the Con- 
federation of the North, this programme revealed so clearly 
the incalculable difference between the views of the two 
Governments, that war was virtually declared Napoleon 
had already set out for Mayence a week before 

The Cabmet of Berlin had committed several grave 
errors in the course of this long negotiation, but they were 
the errors of weakness, and not those of deliberate perver- 
sity The first of these errors consisted in not declaring 
war on us the very day after the violation of the treaty of 
Anspach, for we had even then given her twenty reasons 
for doing so by the attack on Ettenheim, by the seizure 
of the port of Cuxhaven, by the arrest of Rumbold, by the 
violation of the territory of Hesse-Cassel, which took place 
a few days before that of Anspach, and, in short, by the 
whole of our European pohcy in which she had a nght to 
interfere When she had missed this opportunity, through 
her irresolution, the Court of Berhn committed a second 
error — that of accepting Hanover out of terror of Napoleon 
But instead of contenting himself with this dangerous 
victory, and giving at least a feeling of secunty to those 
whom he had so cruelly humiliated, Napoleon did not rest 
till he had worn out their complaisance and exasperated 
them to frenzy He had no sooner ceded Hanover to 
Prussia than he offered it to England at the same time he 
offered to the king of Naples the Hanseatic towns, for 
whose independence he had displayed so much zeal when 
It was proposed to umte them to the Confederation of the 

1 Napoleon to Laforest, September 12, 1806 

2 Note for a despatch to Durand, September 12 
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North. He dOTnembcred Germany for the benefit of 
France before the eyes of the dismayed long of Pnma, 
presenting him compensations with one hand which he 
drew from hnn with the other He occupied the strong 
places beyond the Rhine, m spite of ha reiterated promises 
he caused German Qtizens to be shot in neutral conntnes, 
where his troops bad established tbcmselTea, against all 
right And what had his condoct been during this time 
towards Europe and his allies ? He had dccoTcd England 
by promising her that he would not claim Sicil> he had 
deemred Spam by offermg her the Baleanc Islands without 
her knowledge he had deceiTed Holland by ceding her 
colomes to the English negotiators, after having sworn that 
he would keep them for her he had deceived Austna by 
trafficking with Raguia, which was one of her dependenaei, 
by destroying the treaty of Presburg, which formally recog 
nised the empire of Germany and the anoent Germanic 
Confederation (Art VII) he had deceived Rostu by 
obtaining from DOubrfl a treaty condoded under the 
solemn promise that the Emperor would not publish the 
act of the Confederahon of the Rhine. Bat these machin- 
ations were conducted so unskiUuUy that the fraud betrayed 
itsdf. He who had Ued to everybody found everybody 
united agamst him. HU imposture was unmasked, and a 
few months after Austcriiti the Continent was armed to 
attack us afresh. The task occomplishcd by our soldiers 
had to be begun over again. 

Instead, however of bong frightened at this prospect, 
he exulted and re}oiced over iL I have nearly a handred 
and fifty thousand men In Germany he wrote to Joseph, 
end vntk thtm I can conquer Vienna Beriin and SL 
Ptlenhur^P This was but too true but the possibility of 
such a conquest decctred him with regard to Its stability 
His array ojuld work a great many miracles they ralpht 
gain a hundred battles, but they couW neither remodel 
modem dvilisation nor change the spirit of natrons. 

VTicn wc think of the marrenous instrument that he 
had In his hands, and the unworthy use to whkh he put it 
for so long a time with impunity irnagmation turns to those 
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magic powers which play so important a part in Eastern 
tales So long as the hero is in possession of the tahsman, 
everything he attempts succeeds, even that which is most 
improbable The principles which guide other men are 
set at nought by him Unheard-of prodigies are performed 
by his unconscionable hand He knows neither good nor 
evil , he laughs at what is impossible He makes sport of 
all that IS just and sacred For him madness becomes 
genius, want of forethought skill, iniquity justice, and the 
more he treads under foot all the rules of wisdom, of right, 
and of common sense, the more his success increases, 
extends, and grows brilhant Even the laws of nature 
seem to be upset Men contemplate with superstitious 
awe the sinister splendour of the meteor They are ready 
to deify the pnvileged and invulnerable mortal whose 
astounding fortune no folly and no cnme can mar One 
day the tahsman is lost or broken, and suddenly the god 
has disappeared Nothing remains but a poor fool , and 
the bewildenng mind, hesitating betiveen horror and pity, 
asks whether this elect of destiny was not rather its victim 
Such IS the history of Napoleon and the grand army 



CHAPTER V 


JENA — THE DECREE OP UERUN 

However deep, imeere, and pajsionatc may have been the 
national movement which had jiut drawn Pnuna mto war 
after the deadly oflhmta to which Napoleon had lubjected 
her the miUtary otuation of this Power as well ai the 
fomudable activity of her enemy required measures of 
orticme prudence, which were unfortunately Incompatible 
with the generous outbursts of patnodsm. Prussia, a 
country of endless plains, open on all sides to invasion, 
and composed of stnpis of temtory without compactness, 
possessed scarcely any of those great aatural barriers under 
shelter of which a notion can intrench themselves, os behmd 
a rampart, and which gives them time to organise a national 
insurrection when their armies hare been destrojed. The 
Elbe, the only nver that offered them a strong line of 
defence, could only be chosen as a barrier on condition of 
first abandoning nearly half the kingdom. And to increase 
thmr miffortune, the French army was at their doors. 
Napoleon had not even to cross the distance which In 
nearly c^•cr7 war between two countries separates the com 
batanti. He had already a hundred and fifty thoutand 
men upon the Prussian frontier in Franconia, so that this 
admirable piopular ruing which would hare giNxn Irtmu 
a hundred thousand additional loldien, could not be turned 
to account for want of Umc. It became even an embanasr- 
ment and a danger for it drove her to commit acts of 
irrepiarable imprudence and to take up on offcnalre attitude 
that was mconsiitcnt with her infalor forces. A scarcely 
lets deplorable consequence of the weakness and IndccWon 
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of the king was, that the effective force of the army was 
smaller at the opening of hostilities than it had been some 
time before After the treaty of the isth of February, the 
king of Prussia, m order to give Napoleon a pledge of his 
pacific intentions, had disbanded a large portion of his 
army , and though he had fully resolved to call these troops 
back to service as early as the middle of August, he had 
not yet succeeded in completely reorganising them He 
could not, according to the surest calculations,^ bring into 
the field against Napoleon more than twenty thousand men 
at the very most This army — intelligent, brave, and well 
disciplined, and animated ^vlth the best sentiments — had 
one defect that was far graver than its numerical inferiority 
It was that of never having been exercised in war The 
Prussian troops may be said never to have fought since the 
Seven Years’ War, for the short campaign against us, m 
which they had served at the commencement of the 
Revolution, had scarcely been more than a military pro- 
menade The art of war is only learned in battles If 
this maxim does not always apply to great captains whose 
genius IS innate, and depends more on inspiration than 
experience, it is strictly true with regard to the common 
soldiers 

This inexperienced army was commanded by generals 
who had neither youth nor ardour The duke of Brunswick 
was seventy-one, Marshal Moellendorf and General Kalkreuth 
were seventy Blucher himself, who was a young man in 
impetuosity, as his contemporary, the prince of Hohenlohe, 
was in presumptuousness, was at this time over sixty ^ The 
former companions of the great Frederick were, for the 

^ Some of our histonans have raised this number to 185,000 men, 
including, it is true, the Prussian garrisons At that rate Napoleon’s 
army must be estimated at 500,000 men This is one of the common 
fictions of what is called national history According to the official 
reports, pubhshed by the duke of Brunswick, the total effective of the 
Prussian forces, mcludmg the Saxon contingent, did not exceed 1 1 7,000 
men 

^ I do not know on what groimds M Thiers represents the pnnce 
of Hohenlohe, who was born in 1746, as one of the prmcipal young 
men 
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most part, as despondent as their soldiers were confident 
Celebrated from youth by Ihear glorious successes, passion 
atdy devoted to a country which they had, as it were, made 
with their heroic hands, but imbued with strategical ideas, 
which, from cramng to be modified by grcnm stances, had 
gradually become stagnant — paralysed, moreover by age 
and long repose, — they were nnable to share the fllosions of 
those around them, though they dared not dispel them for 
fear of dampmg the courage of the soldiers. The Prussian 
army thus presented the strange spectacle of darmg soldiers 
command^ by worn-out officers. 

At the head of the young men who rushed to avenge 
the national honour was Pnnee Loms of Prussia, the friend 
of Madame de Stael and the nephew of the great Frederick, 
an ardent and chivalrous youth, already adored for his noble 
quolitie*. He had contributed more than any other to 
rouse the pubbe spint, and heroically gave his life to the 
cause that he hod embraced. By his i^e was Prince Henry 
and that queen, so beautiful and so touching, whom Napoleon 
bos hnmortoUsed by his unmanly insults. Following the 
example of Maria Theresa, Queen Louisa bod wished to 
stimulate by her exhortauons the ardour and courage of the 
soldiers but the chief object of her presence at the head- 
quarters was to lustalo the irresolute mind of the king, 
whose relapse into weakness and repentance was constantly 
feared. .AJmost the whole of the court had followed her 
into the camp, m which were seen publiaiti, b\e Baron dc 
Genti, and even unfortunate partixins of our alliance, bTcc 
D Haugwiti and Lombard, who had been cured somewhat 
late of their illusions. Inoffensive wntcis, professors file 
Arndt, and poets b*kc KoUeboe, were callmg the nation to 
arms. The philosopher Hchte, the warm defender of the 
French Rcvtilation, who had b^rac the not less resolute 
enemy of the new Caaaristn, In his AdJrcsus tff tht German 
I^aitan had demanded as a favour to be enrolled in the 
Prussian ormy but it was not till later that the utiUt) of 
such a co-opciation was underilood. The presence of these 
women, courtjcrs, writers, and statesmen indicated jJalnly 
enough that they Idcniified themselves with the array that 
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they were ready to share its fate, and that they regarded it 
as the ijersonification of the country itself But in spite of 
the spontaneity and extent of this burst of patriotism, either 
because the magnitude of the danger was not yet kno\vn, 
or because the time had not been sufficient to organise and 
generahse the movement, these first forces were principally 
furnished by the noble and military classes, who, from having 
been long trained for the work, were naturally the first ready 
for the combat 

It was only later that the necessity was felt of enrolhng 
the whole nation At first, this courageous and devoted 
population, who asked to share the penis of their defenders, 
were condemned to remam mere spectators of the combat 
This IS the explanation of the misfortunes of Prussia in 
1806, and of the unheard-of rapidity of our tnumphs The 
nature of her territor)', accessible and vulnerable on so many 
points, as well as the immense resources which Napoleon 
had at his disposal, required from the beginning that this 
Power more than any other should be an armed nation, and 
she had this great advantage over our other enemies of the 
Continent, that it was possible and even easy for her to 
become so But it was only out of the depth of her mis- 
fortunes and despairing patriotism that the inspiration burst 
forth which has given Prussia her strong and grand ori- 
gmahty among modern nations For tire moment, Prussia 
still beheved that her old military institutions were a 
sufficient defence, and she was about to pay dearly for the 
illusion 

The Prussian army had been divided into two corps 
The first, composed of about seventy thousand men, and 
commanded by the duke of Brunswick, had removed from 
Magdeburg to Weimar and Erfurt , the second, under the 
orders of the prince of Hohenlohe, had entered Saxony, 
and after having thrice rallied a corps of twenty thousand 
Saxons, had fallen back upon the Saale towards the entrance 
of the passes which lead from Saxony into Franconia This 
position — far too advanced, considering the numencal weak- 
ness of the Prussian army, and the position which we our- 
selves occupied in Franconia — had been adopted principally 
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m the hope of drawing m the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, who 
had from fifteen to twenty thousand men at his disposal 
and who was endcavotmng to maintain his nentrahty between 
two powerful neighbours. In order to put an end more 
qmckly to the heatations of this pnnce, the duke of Bruns- 
Trick had extended his tight as fiir as Eisenach, at the 
extremity of the forest of Thunngla, which coTered the 
fiont of hi3 army for the length of twenty leagues. This 
fault recalls the one which Mack had co mmi tted the pre 
ceding year by rashly advancing into Bavana. lake the 
Austrian generals at that time, the Prussians had now only 
one Ime of conduct to follow against such an adversary 
this was to choose good defensive positions, and intrench 
themselves m them successively m such a manner as to 
give the Russian army tirnc to come to their succour If 
they were strongly desirous not to surrender to Napoleon 
the entrance into Saxony without a combat, they had a first 
bamer to oppose to him in the Upper Saale ^ they had a 
second and much stronger one m the Elbe and at the last 
extremity they could ^e refuge beyond the Oder — by 
abandoning the monarchy it is true, but by sanng the 
army which m its Him could save everything Such were 
the wise resolutions which Dumourier was, at that loiy time, 
urging upon the Court of Berlin, with the authority of hw 
old militaTy cxpcnencc, backed by the memorable lessons 
of the previous year But mstend of falling back upon the 
right bank of the Saale, the army of Brunswick remained 
encamped between this nver and the forest of Thuringia, In 
on almost open position, and without even taking the pfc 
caution to guard the numerous passes by which it could be 
approached. 

Napoleon was quite ready to profit by these faults, but 
he wished that the first blow whicli he was about to deal to 
the continental powers through Prussia, should be more 
bnlUant and more lemblc than any of those that he hail 
hitherto struck, in order to destroy at once all Wca of 
resbtancc. ^lC^cT were more immense efforts directed 
against a state which was after all onlj a state of the second 
I JcxnlaL 
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order, never did a struggle begin on more unequal con- 
ditions His troops, destined to operate immediately against 
Brunswick’s army, rose, by his oism admission, to nearly two 
hundred thousand men, and at the lowest calculation to a 
hundred and ninety thousand ^ ‘ I shall have two hundred 

thousand men upon the field of battle,’ he iiTOte to Louis 
the 30th of September ‘We shall march upon Dresden 
in a square battalion of two hundred thousand men,’ he 
i\TOte to Soult the 5th of October, and he adds, ‘ with this 
vnmense superiority in nwnbeis I can attack the enemy eveiy- 
whete with double foices ’ These admissions deserve more 
confidence than the ordinary lies of the bulletins, in which, 
the day after the battle, the proportion of the two armies 
was invariably reversed 

The troops which were to operate directly under his 
orders were in some sort only the superfluous forces of that 
immense army which from all points of the empire was 
ready, if needed, to march and replace them Napoleon 
left behind him, to insure his communications, the fifty- 
thousand men of the Confederation of the Rhme At 
Wesel he had a corps of thirty thousand men, under the 
orders of King Louis This pnnce was to announce, in 
the gazettes, that his troops, amounting to eighty thousand 
soldiers, were going to invade Westphalia. Twenty thousand 
men guarded Mayence, under the command of Mortier 
To these forces were added, upon our frontiers of the north 
and east, twelve thousand national guards mobilised, and 
thirty thousand conscripts Brune remained behind, charged 
with the defence of our coasts Marmont, with twenty 
thousand men, concentrated at Zara in lUyna, Eugbne, 
the vice-king of Italy, with forty thousand men, resting on 
Venice and Palmanova, and, with the possibility of being 
reinforced by thirty thousand men, borrowed from Kmg 
Joseph, guaranteed the tranquilhty of Austna The Aus- 
trians, moreover, gneved very little over the misfortunes 
which they saw would befall Prussia. That vast circle of 

^ The estimate given by Fezensac, m his Sottvenirs Mi/tlatrirs, 
appears to us to approach most nearly to the truth On other pomts 
his statements with regard to this campaign are far less correct 
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defence which already embarrassed nearly the half of 
Enrope was strengthened by a line of impregnable fortiB- 
cations extending from Antwerp to Braunan — that Is to say 
from the Ocean to the Inn. In his anxiety to concentrate 
against Prussia all the resotircea and all the means of which 
he could dispose, Napoleon had already thought of taming 
to account the Illnsions of the Polish patnots. He organ 
ised, under the orden of General ^yonchek, a Polish 
legion, destined to operate later m the duchy of Warsaw^ 
Not finding what he termed the return of the conscription 
In France soflkdent, he made an appeal for volunteers, as 
if this word could have any mcanmg under a rfpmt m 
which no win existed beyond his own- A corps of volun 
teers was organised under the name of ^ndarma d'firdfin 
nanct of the Emperor. As he could not appeal to lore of 
liberty nor even to a sentiment of patnotism, for the 
maintenance of a war which had been undertaken only 
from ambidon, he appealed to famDy pnde. This corps 
was to be composed of young men of wealth who were 
able to equip themselves, and who would be supported by 
their parents. Their very title seemed to ptromise them that 
they would have personal inte icou i se with the Emperor— 
that is to say preaous opportnmties of distlngmshing 
themselves before his eyes. It was, in short, an inestimable 
favour to be allowed to enter this corps, and the minister 
of the intcnor had been obliged to make use of entreaties 
in order to obtain so marked a distJnctioTi for these young 
men. His lla}esty*i army he said, is so large t^t he 
has only acceded to my demand upon my earnest entreat) 

It IS ormeccsiary to odd that this circular was drawn up by 
Napoleon hunsd£ Notwithstanding the irresistible aitrac 
bon of this promise, the corps of gmdarma d" ffrdannaiKt 
obtained but little honour In this campaigru The real of 
the sons of Cunil) was afterwards stimulated by inniations 
that were more r^caaous, but which dcpm*cd them of all 
possible claim to the name of volunteers. 

In spite of these immense preparations, which would 
hi\c bcCT sufficient to crush an enemy far more powerful 
' Niputcoa lo (general DeJean, September so. 
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than Pnissia, Napoleon seemed to think this time tliat iic 
had ne\er done enough to insure Mctorj* It 'might be 
said that it ^\as impossible for him to satisfy himself He 
burned things on, he passed measure after measure, he look 
additional precautions, and he increased his armaments, 
displaying a sort of frantic actnity and furious ardour in an 
effort AS Inch he esidently thought ssas destined to decide 
for c\er llie empire of the ssorld When once Prussia ssas 
annihilated, an hat had he henceforA\ard to fear? 

Russia alone remained upon the field of battle, we 
could Avith a Asord send her back to her deserts, and the 
rest of the Continent AAould no longer offer him an} thing 
more than trembling and submissnc PoAsers The cam- 
paign that AAas opening Asas therefore the principal es^ent of 
his life, the decisive crisis of his destiny Under the 
influence of this fixed idea Avhich liad taken possession of 
him, Napoleon, A\ho A\as ahvays so completely governed by 
the circumstances of the hour as often to lose all remem- 
brance of the past, Avent so far as to flatter himself that lie 
could induce Austna to pronounce against Prussia, It rvas 
only on the eve of the opening of the campaign that the 
Avise counsels of Talleyrand recurred to his mind. 

He then perceived for the first time that he had not a 
single ally in Europe upon whom he could count He 
remembered that the destinies of war are changeable — that 
a single lost battle might bnng to the ground this gigantic 
scaffolding, which did not after all rest either upon principles, 
or interests, or passions, and Avhich had no other support 
than his military genius Under the influence of these Avise 
reflections, which came rather late, he ventured to propose 
to Austna, mutilated, — to Austna still bleeding from all the 
wounds which he had inflicted, — to join him in crushing 
the only army that offered her any chance of regaining a 
portion of what she had lost Pretending not yet to 
believe in the war, though his army was' already encamped 
at Wurzburg, he Avrote to La Rochefoucault, his ambassador 
at Vienna — 

‘ I am resolved no longer to be the ally of a Power so 
tnco7istant and contemptible as Prussia I shall keep peace 
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With her becanse / Aaw w ngki to shed tht biood of my 
feofit for vtan prtUx^ Still, the need I have of tunung 
attention to my navy renders it necessary for me to have 
an alliance upon the Continent Of the three Porrcrt, 
Russia, Pmssifl, and Austria, / must have cm for an ally 
Under no orcomstances rojf / /n4r/ there remain 
therefore only Russia and Austria I have a great 
esteem for the emperor of Austria — I bchere him to be 
constant and true to his word, yon should explain this to 
him, without however showing on unbecoming eagerness. ^ 
It IS almost as difficult to believe that this overture was 
sincere, as to think that It was a mere comedy Equally 
oSensiTe and cynical on cither hypothesis, it does httle 
credit to the pohtical taa of him who con(^ved it, for It 
could only prince a bad effect 

Meanwhile the French army accomplished its movement 
of concentratioQ in Upper Franconia, upon the skirt* of 
that same forest of Thunngia of which the PrussiaD army 
occupied the oppocte ode. To effect this movement, we 
had only to cross the few leagues whkh separate Soaba 
and the Upper Palatmate from and Bamberg 

Our army dorloped itself from Kronach to Hildburghausen 
threatening all the passes in front of the duke of Bruns* 
wick I troops. It was exactly in this situation that Napoleon 
sought the elements of hb plan of campaign, and there U 
not even any ground for discussing the fantastical hypothesis 
of a march into Westphalia, for the pleasure apparently of 
going two hundred league* out of his way and ^ving him 
self an obstacle in the eser Napoleon was only separated 
from the Prussian array by five or six league*. He could, 
as he chose, cither attack it on the nght b) Eisenach and 
Gotha, or on the left by Hof and Schleitt. In the firit 
case he drove back the Prussians upon their natural line 
of retreat — that is to say Saxony and the Elbe in the 
second be cut them off from b^ and that with such 
fupenor forces that this operation, alwaj-s I'cry cnucal when 
the numben are equal, presented scarcely any danger to 
him, even under the most duadrantageous suppositions, 

* hapolcoo lo U de U Rocbcfootanlt, October 3 i5o6. 
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while for the Prussians it was equivalent to total destruction 
His genius naturally inclined him to these adventurous 
operations To turn the enemy, to seize his communica- 
tions, and begin by demorahsation a defeat that he was 
soon to complete by his arms — this was his favourite 
manoeuvre, the one to which he owed his most brilliant 
success, the one that was one day to be his rum , and how 
can we admit that he was going to change these tactics at 
the very moment that they promised him more decisive 
advantages than ever? 

Informed of the movements of the French army, the 
duke of Brunswick concentrated his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Weimar He recalled the corps of Hohenlohe, but 
he only left the advanced guard at the issues of the forest 
of Thunngia, forgetting the magnificent demonstration by 
which Moreau had so clearly proved at Hohenhnden the 
danger of an operation similar to that which we were going 
to undertake Our army, which had been obliged to divide 
in order to cross the defiles, was able to enter Saxony with 
impunity at three different points, over an extent of nearly 
fifteen leagues, by Hof, by Saalburg, and by Grafenthal 
It IS very probable that if Brunswick had concentrated all 
his efforts upon one of these isolated corps, he would have 
gravely compromised the success of our subsequent opera- 
tions. "While Napoleon was executing this important passage, 
Brunswick remained as if he were asleep at Weimar, and m 
such a state of inaction that it is useless to examine the 
different plans of campaign that have been attributed to 
him, since he did not adopt any of them 

Our troops immediately spread themselves upon both 
banks of the Saale, having their greatest force upon the 
nght, m such a manner as to descend the river parallel 
with the Prussian array A first engagement took place on 
the 8th of October at Saalburg, between a detachment of 
the enemy and Murat’s cavalry The next day Bemadotte 
drove General Tauenzien back to Schleitz On the loth 
of October, Lannes, whose corps d'annU formed our left 
with that of Augereau, met at Saalfeld the advance-guard 
of Hohenlohe, commanded by Pnnce Louis of Prussia 
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This time the two adversanca were worthy of each other 
bnt the posihona were far fiom being equah 

Oatnumbercd from the commencement of the action 
the Prnsamn troops were nnable to hold then gronnd 
agamst Lannes’ impetuosity, and after a short resistance 
fell back upon all points. The prince, In despair at this 
repulse, of which he foresaw the unfortunate effect at the 
outset of a campaign, stopped the rout and led back his 
soldiers. He made several charges at the head of his 
cavalry and for an mrtant succeeded m renewing the 
comb^ In one of these charges, carried mto the thick of 
the fight, he was perc ei ved engaged hand m hand with our 
horsemen, struggl^ to the last like a man who had resolved 
not to survive defeat, and refasing to surrender after having 
seen all hli companions ftUl oicmnd him. A hussar to 
whose summons he replied by a thrust with his sword, ran 
his sabre through his body Thus expired on the very 
threshold of bts mvoded country, this generous )OQng man, 
who seemed r e ser ved for higher destinies. If he was not 
permitted to fulfil them, be did not at any rote see his land 
profiined by the foreigner He escaped the spectacle of 
the countlep humiliations which an implacable conqueror 
was about to indict on his country and his bouse. 

Napoleon was at Schlau. From thence he removed 
hij head-quarters to Auma, and then to Gera (October la), 
about as high up as Jena. In the neighbourhood of ihk 
town were established the advanced posts of Brunswick's 
army which was still encamped between Erfurt and cimar 
a few leagues farther on. Our forward march upon the 
right bank of the Saalc, where Murat s cainlry had olrcady 
rciched Naqmburg, at length enlightened the old marshal 
with regard to Napoleons intentions. He saw that hls 
enemy was about to separate him from Saxony forestall 
him upon the Elbe — perhaps (ntn at Magdeburg, the mo't 
essential point of hls Hne of retreat He Immediately 
resolved to decamp with the bulk of hls army and to 
advance along the banks of the Saalc as tar os Magdeburg 
leaving behind him the cerps d armU of Hohenlohe orul 
that of General Rilchel, to rally s ev eral detachments which 
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Ind remained liehind T his was di\ idiiic Ins forces nl the 
momeMU lint he would )ia\c to fight, and wlicn it was more 
rc(]uisue than c\er to unite them 

In order to clTecl this mo\cment with safet), it was of 
the Inglicsi imjiortanre for him to keep in his possession 
the jixssagcs ol the ^aalc up to the point wlierc it falls into 
die Dhe, and particularly at Kaumhurg, a town placed 
upon his line of retreat, h) whicli he could debouch upon 
his flank and stoj) his march 'Ihe duke of IJrunswick 
understood this nceessitj, and ga\c orders to one of his 
lieutenants to occuji) Naumburg , but all was done so 
slowl) and so carelcssl) that the corps of I)a\ousl and 
nernadoUe had had ample tune to sei/c this position, and 
astablish themselves upon the left hank of the Saale before 
their oiiponcnts thought of forestalling them there ^’hc 
prince of Holicnlohe, who was far more menaced than 
Ikunswick, since, with the weakest portion of the Prussian 
arm}, he confronted the strongest portion of the French 
army commanded b} Napoleon, displa}cd a still more 
inconceivable negligence in guarding the passage of the 
Saale at Jena. While Brunswick was stealing away in the 
direction of Naumburg, Hohenlohe had replaced him round 
AVeimar He occupied with strong forces the road that 
leads from Weimar to Jena, but he had not even a corps of 
observation in this last town, so that Lannes was able to 
establish himself on the heights which overlook it, m sight 
of the Prussian outposts, which extended from Cospoda to 
Closevv itz. 

Such was the situation of the two armies on the morning 
of the 13th of October Brunswick was marching with the 
king and about sixty thousand men towards Naumburg 
and the pass of Kosen, where he was about to encounter 
Davoust’s corps Hohenlohe, intrenched on the road from 
Jena to Weimar with about forty thousand men,’^ was pre- 
paring to follow him, as soon as he had rallied the twenty 

1 This was the estimate of Napoleon himself when lie amved at 
Jena ‘The enemy is -with forty Viomand men between Weimar and 
Jena,’ he wrote to Ney, the day before the battle This number was 
increased to 80,000 in his fifth bulletin 
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thouamd men of General RucheJ, who was etill behind 
He did not m the least expect to be attacked by Jena, 
seeing the difficnltie* that a large annjr would find in 
debouching by the heights of Landgnifcnbcrg, which crown 
the towa He beheved that Lannes* corps was established 
there to reconnoitre and not os a column of attack. 
Napoleon had, on the contrary resolved to remove the 
main body of his army to this pomL He did not thoroughly 
know moreover, the real position of the Pmssnm army He 
supposed that he had still before him almost all Brunswick*! 
forces, and consequently imagined that he bad completely 
turned them. The Prussian army is caught m a trap — it 
IS turned, he wrote the same morning in his bclletia^ He 
said the same thing in all the letters that be bad wntien 
since the previous night This mistake made him commit 
a fimlt that nearly cost him dear Persuaded that the 
passes of Kosen and Naumhurg could only be attacked by 
on army that he would have already pot to the rout, be con 
ndered that the corps of Davoost would be suffiaent to 
hold this position, and recalled that of Benudotte as well 
as Murat 8 cuiTxlry which had taken the same direchon, to 
Doroborg the nearest pomt to Jena, where he proposed 
making use of them in the bo^c which he wished to 
deliver himself* 

Napoleon eraplo}*ed the whole of the evemng, and o 
part of the lughl of the thirteenth of October m making 
his army climb the heights of Landgnifcnbcrg, and In 
assigmng to hu dificrent corps ihdr position in the bottle. 
■\ugcrcau was placed on left on the Wcuoor road, 
Soult at Lobstcedt with the nght in the centre, upon the 

> Foonli UiOctia, October 13- 

T?w order nlilch hu «n« been ao aneb eooteued Is as /bnni/ 
pouibte. Rtmast as pfkJtly as f^uUt vstk Fn-maJstt/s ttrfs ts 
HsnUmrj Nspolecn to Moral, October rjlh. A letter »cfit tie 
ctcbIpc of tbe um< day lo IH^ousl by JlcrtUer kUcUi tf ibe 
prince of PonteOirvo b in >oor ndghboorhooJ, 
ic-riJUr bet ihc CmpCTor ihaf he will already ba>c marched, 

with tbe caralry of the dok of Here, for D'tmhirj llcma 

dotte woi ihcfcloTc olkmc*! to eftome bat ■ prcfcrcBce wa * 

thU U*t movRnroL 
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plateau, ^^ere Lannes, Ne)^, and Murat, ^ho had come m 
all haste from Dornburg, with his light ca^ alr}^, and Napoleon 
himself \Mth his guard The whole of these forces formed 
a total of more than double the anny of Prince Hohenlohe 
On the morning of the 14th of October, through a thick 
fog, Lannes was sent to clear the way, in order to allow our 
anny to deploy He attacked the Prussian outposts with a 
vigour that very quickly made them understand that they 
had before them something more than an isolated corps 
They held their ground for a time in the villages of 
Closewitz and Cospoda, but it ^\as not long before they 
were driven out, and Hohenlohe only learned by this pre- 
liminar}' engagement that he was going to have the whole 
of Napoleon’s army upon his hands He immediately 
made his troops prepare for defence, hastened to recall 
General Ruchel, who was still at Weimar, and then rushed 
forward to recover a position of vhich he was only beginning 
to understand the importance 

At ten o’clock in the morning the battle recommenced 
This time it was begun by Marshal Ney, who, earned away 
by his impatience, placed himself with only three thousand 
men m the very centre of the enemy’s line Assailed by 
masses of cavalry, the marshal had formed his battalions 
into a square, and defended himself for nearly an hour in 
this penlous situation, till Lannes came to disengage him 
At the same time, Augereau ivas attacking the Prussians 
by Iserstedt, after having turned the Schnecke, a position 
which they believed to be inaccessible, and Soult, upon 
our nght, was exchanging some brisk shots with their 
infantry, which was intrenched m a little wood situated 
behind the village of Closewitz When Napoleon saw that 
his two wmgs were gaining ground upon the Prussian 
troops, he made the guard and all the reserves advance 
simultaneously The sudden irruption of such an over- 
whelming mass broke Hohenlohe’s centre in an mstant 
The enemy’s line gave way, and at the moment that it fell 
back, Murat, avaihng himself of the opportunity, bore down 
upon It with all his cavalry ‘ In the twmkling of an eye,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘ the retreat of the Prussians was changed 
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into a complete rout The fugitiTCS, hotly pursued, fled 
m the direction of Weimar It was Just at this hour that 
General Ruchel amvcd upon the field of battle, with his 
twenty thousand men, weaned by forced marches. He 
intrepidly pbccd himself m front of the flying troops, but 
he was almost immediately overthrown by the irresistible 
shock of Q victonous army , and the crowd, stopped for an 
instant, agam fled towards Weimar where our cavalry 
amvcd pell mell with the fngitivcs, making prisoners by 
thousands. 

■UTifle Napoleon was gainmg this easy victory ow 
Hohenlohe, Davouit was fighting alone, five or nx leagues 
ofii agamst the largest portion of the Prussian army com- 
manded by the kmg m person, and by the duke of Bruns- 
wick. The marshal had taken advantage of the night to 
commence the occupation of the pass of kosen, which the 
Pnusiatu were to cross in order to reach Naumburg. On 
the monung of the 14th, presuming that he would ha>’C to 
deal with an enemy superior m number without howcnxr 
)"et tmowing the whole extent of the danger he had woly 
endeavoured to retain Demadotte, whose positive orders, 
though they were open to several interpretations, were that 
he should occupy Domburg. Bemadotte, who was more 
over Ignorant of the real state of aflairs, kept to the letter 
of his Instnictioas, and whatever may be said in bbme or 
pnuse of hii detcmamation, it it certain that he acted 
conformably to the spint that Napoleon had developed 
m hit army ^Micn a general byt claims to infallibiUly, 
he olorHi 13 responsible for cicnts, and it is unjust to 
complain of faulti which have been committed m cxecu 
Uon of his orders. 

On the 14th of October at the same hour in which the 
battle was beginning at Jena, General Schraettau whom 
Bnmtwick had tent forward tomewhat tardily to bkc 
possctsion of the pass of Kosen, came into collision in the 
fog with Gudins which was guarding the entrance 

to It opposite Hassenhausen. BlCcher commanded the 
cavalry of Schmettau. He charged that of Gudin with 
impetuosity and nude it give way but he endeavoured in 
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vain to break through our infantry, which was formed mto 
squares, and protected by batteries that swept the road 
The tivo corps of the prince of Orange and of Wartensleben 
having debouched from Auerstadt to support Schmettau, 
Gudin’s division found themselves for an instant assailed 
by tnple forces, and outflanked on all sides But, pro- 
tected by the skilfulness of their dispositions, and favoured 
by a thick fog which caused great confusion in the 
manoeuvres, they heroically defended the post which had 
been confided to them, and gave the other divisions of 
Davoust time to come to their succour Friant’s division 
appeared the first, and by a vigorous movement disengaged 
Gudin’s nght, by driving the cavalry back upon Eckarts- 
berge, which threatened to break our ranks Our left 
remamed in peril The duke of Brunswick, alarmed at 
the unexpected resistance which he encountered, and 
deplonng the fault that he had committed in allowing 
himself to be forestalled at Kosen, resolved to open a 
passage at any price He united his two divisions of 
Orange and Wartensleben, harangued them, placed himself 
at their head to lead them to the fire He was received 
by a shower of balls and shot His troops bravely sus- 
tained this trial, but they had not mettle enough to take 
our positions While trying to draw them on, the old 
marshal was mortally wounded Close to him fell Schmettau, 
and an instant after, Moellendorf himself, along with some 
of his bravest officers, who also met then death Gudin’s 
division, however, exhausted with fatigue, was about to 
succumb, when Morand’s division amved, and renewed 
the combat with fresh troops Prince William, with his 
cavalry, and the king m person, with Wartensleben’s 
division, attacked it by turns without success The prince 
was wounded, and the king had two horses kiUed under 
him Our squares remained firm under this avalanche 
of cavalry Received by a murderous fire, the Prussians 
were driven back in disorder, and the ground was strewed 
with their corpses Then, taking advantage of the inde- 
cision and dismay which these repeated checks had spread 
in the enemy’s army, Davoust by a rapid movement rushed 
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brward with hia divisions, seized the heights of Ecknits- 
jcrge and crowned them with artillery 

This was one of the most cndcal moment* for the 
E^russian anny It was m fact exactly the same hour at 
prhich the farful rout of Jena was cflected, and it wa* 
more than ever important for them to tale the defiles of 
kosen and Naumburg. Although they had hitherto failed 
in the attempt, an attack tn masu undertaken with all 
:hejr united forces, would probably have succeeded, for 
:heu‘ efforts had been very unconnected, and two of their 
Iinsioii* had not yet fought. But the long had no sus- 
picion even of Hohenlohe s di*a*ter He had su*tained 
Jie severest losse*, and he had seen his first generals and 
bis best officers ML He resolved to rejom Hohenlohe'* 
corps with the mtention of ofterwruds tabng the same road 
back, and forcing the passage of the defile with the whole 
of the Prussian army He accordingly gave the signal for 
retreat, and conducted his columns towards eimar 
Ehvoust, who on his side had lost nearly a quarter of his 
effective force, and whose troop* were smlcing from exhaust 
ion, was unable to impede the march of the Ung^s army 
It omved, therefore, in pretty good order as far a* the 
heights of Apolda, half way bet w een Auerstidt and V, eimar 
But at this point they found, drawn up in battle array 
Bemadottes corps, which had come m all haste from 
Domburg and almost at the tame time they were over 
whelmed by a crowd of Hohenlohe* fugitives, who rushed 
upon them, disTTU)-ed with terror and closely followed by 
our cavalry pursuing them in every direction. Obliged 
to change thor line of retreat, in the midst of so great 
a confusion, the Prussun army fell in disorder towards 
Sommerda. A panic very quickly spread among the 
divuion*, who dispersed along all the roads leading from 
Erfurt to ^\ eisscnsec. 

Such was the frimoas disaster which, in a single daj 
destroyed the power of the Pnissian monarchy Notwith 
standing this overwhelming catastrophe, the honour of the 
army remained intact, for the troops had fought with the 
greatest courage. But badly led and for a long lime 
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unaccustomed to war, they had suddenly found themselves 
inferior in number, fighting with an army commanded by 
an unparalleled captain, who possessed in the highest 
degree that rapidity and irresistible impetuosity which only 
a long succession of victories gives The issue of a 
struggle, entered upon under such deplorable conditions, 
was inevitable We may add, too, that the battle of Jena 
rather resembled a slaughter than a fight Its conse- 
quences were still more terrible When once this army 
was destroyed, all resistance became impossible, and 
Prussia remained exposed to the mercy of the conqueror 

Napoleon gave an account of his victory ^vlth even more 
incorrectness than usual, in order to obliterate all trace of 
the mistake which had exposed Davousts isolated corps to 
such great penl This marshal had had to struggle against 
the largest portion of the Prussian army, while the Emperor 
was crushing the weakest part with double forces Napoleon 
completely reversed the parts in his fifth bulletin He had 
had before him eighty thousand vien^ while Davoust had only 
had to fight fifty thousand ^ He only made a very secondary 
inadent of the battle of Auerstadt in the battle of Jena, 
while It was in reality the chief and decisive event He, 
however, deigned to recognise that Davoust ‘ had displayed 
remarkable courage and great firmness of character, the first 
quahties in a soldier ’ These praises were very inadequate to 
the worth of which the marshal gave proof in this battle, and 
Napoleon rendered him far greater justice in his private 
letters His anger fell on Bemadotte, who had done 
nothing but obey his instructions Napoleon bitterly re- 
proached him for his long promenade between the two fields 
of battle, and pretended that he had sent him dunng the 
night an order to reinforce Davoust , but this very improb- 
able assertion, seeing the known prudence of Bemadotte, 
has never been proved. 

The vanquished people waited with curiosity to know 

1 An error so much the more voluntary and calculated, that he 
aggravated it m the Rilatton offiaelle, which he drew up several years 
after the event This report was published in the Mhno) lal dtt dipot 
de la giten e, vol wu 
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what Napoleon would do with Germany which wm now 
delivered over without defence to the caprice of hia ombitiocu 
They soon learned what they had to c-xpect Among the 
German princes who had not Joined the Confederation of 
the Rhine, there were two whom he had tned to orm against 
Prussia at the commencement of the war One, the Elector 
of Saxony had united his troops to those of the enemy the 
other the Elector of Hcsse-Cassel, though the Prussians 
had for an mstant occupied his capital had maintained the 
stnetest neutrality 

Conduct so dificrent did not, it would seem deserre the 
same treatment from Napoleon nor did they ra reality 
receive the same, but in a contrary sense to what might 
have been expected. He sent back the Saxon prisoners 
on parole, with all sorts of flattering compliments for their 
sovereign who had made war on os, and he confiscated the 
states of the Elector of Hesse Casscl who had remamed 
neutral Historians have as otual repeated, with regard to 
this inadent all the fables that Napoleon chose to Invent, 
in order to cost odium on the pnnee whom be bad resolved 
to dcspoH This eraflj pnnee, os he has been coiled, had 
a peculianiy — which is not singular even among men who 
are not princes — he wished to protect himielC WTien 
called upon to pronounce between two powerful enemies 
who both coveted hu spoHi, he had followed the culpable 
su gg estion of not dedanng for cither and had remained 
quietly in hb capital after having informed them of hb In 
tentlon to maintain his ncntralit) If this had not given 
him any cbim to our fnendship^ neither did it call for our 
hatred. Dot Napoleon had already some time before 
resolved to create a new state In Germany which he in 
tended either for Murat or j^rfime and unfortunalcly for 
the Elector of Cassel Upper Hesse occupied exactly the 
geographical position that he had chosen, while Saxony was 
much too far off to play thb prondential part ^\’hatc^'Tr 
therefore the unfortunate elector might do Napoleon had 
dedded beforehand to find him guihj and we know how 
ingenious he was m creating wrong for those who had done 
none. At the last moment the prince, warricd of the 
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danger that he was running, asked after long hesitation to 
form part of the Confederation of the Rhine He threw 
himself, as if fascinated, into the arms of the enemy 
Napoleon coldly refused He had formed other plans for 
him The 30th of September, on the eve of entenng upon 
the campaign, ivriting to his brother Louis, he recommended 
him ‘ to behave well to the elector, to keep on good terms 
with him, to express great esteem for him, m order,’ as he 
said, ‘ to maintain him for some time still m his neutrality , ’ 
but he informed him at the same time that ‘ when once the 
first act of the war was over, he should perhaps require him 
to conquer Cassel, to drive out the elector, and disarm his 
troops ’ This did not hinder him from declanng, just at 
the same time, m a letter to the prince primate, ‘ that he 
had m reason to complain of the elector, and that he would 
never attack him of Ins o^vn fee wilV^ 

The day after Jena the first act of the war was finished, 
to make use of Napoleon’s expression, and his tone suddenly 
changed A note, drawn up in an equivocal style, was sent 
to the elector to inform him that the Emperor was aware of 
his secret adhesion to the coalition It alleged against him 
as a crime that he had not repulsed the Prussian troops 
when they passed through Cassel, and, what was quite a 
contradictory reproach, that he had not disbanded his own 
army This conduct obliged him to occupy his states He 
might have thought from this ambiguous language that the 
occupation was a simple measure of precaution But 
Mortier received the same day much more explicit instruc- 
\ tions , Napoleon ordered him to seize the person of the 
\ elector and send him prisoner to Metz , he was at once to 
disarm the Hessian army, and administer the states in the 
name of the Emperor ‘ My intention is,’ added Napoleon, 
'■that the House of Hesse shall cease to reign, and be struck out 
of the list of powers ’ ^ He announced this event in his 
bulletin of November 4th, overwhelming the elector with 
the greatest insult, and concluded with the consoling pro- 
phecy, ‘the population of Hesse -Cassel will be hapfiei 

1 Napoleon to the Prince Pnmate, October i 
^ Napoleon to Mortier, October 23 
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Fretd from mtlUary semtt^ they will bi able to devott them 
selva ptaaaWy to the cultxratuMt of tkar land relieved &om 
a portion of their taie*, they well besovemed on generous and 
liberal pnnapla — the pnodplcf that guide the admmutn 
tion of France and of her alUea. The unfortunate Heniana, 
whole bones whitened with our own on all the battlefields 
of Europe, soon learned what to think of this cooing of the 
dove, and the unmingled feherty which this good composer 
of pastorals promised them TTiey were only too quickly 
enabled to make the comparison be tw e en the pafty prmee 
and the honest Emperor. 

Napoleon was not a man to lose time in reaping the 
fruits of the victory of Jena. The very day after the battle 
he levied a contribimon of a hundred and fifty-nme millions 
on the conquered country and decreed that all English 
nterchandue found tn the towns of the north xt>ould belong to 
the army^ 

This act of brigandage, which was about to rum, by a 
single blow all the merchants in the north of Germany 
without their haiuig given ns the slightest cause of com- 
plaint, noco they were punished for acts prior to our occu 
pation, was a prelude to the famous decree of Berlin 
Napoleon had already sent his troops In every duedion in 
pursuit of the flying rcnmanl of the Prussian army without 
gi\-ing them time to unite and rally Dliicher succeeded 
in escapuig to Colleda, by alleging the conclusion of an 
armistice which the kmg of Prussia had in fact demanded, 
but not obtained. Murat rushed with his cavalry upon 
Erfurt, from thence upon Nordhausen, and then upon 
Magdeburg a central point towards which the prince of 
Hohenlohe and Marsha! Kalkrcuth were directiog thc/r 
steps with the greater number of the fugitives. Ncy and 
Soult followed him there, captunng on their wa) whole 
regiments, which were surprised and disconcerted by the 
rapidrt) of our movements. Davoust marcheil upon l.eipsic. 
Bcmaikrtte had rcraoi'cd to Halle where he found a 
detachment of about twchc thousand men, under the orders 
of Prmce Eugene of QrtcmbcTg. These troops were not 
* r>ccT«« rrofii J«u Oclol*T 16. Anlct« \ 
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in sufficient number to withstand Bemadotte’s m ps d'armee, 
they only yielded, however, after a vigorous resistance, which 
cost us a great many dead and wounded Napoleon had 
gone in all haste to Merseburg Visiting the field of battle 
after the fight, he perceived a heap of corpses belonging to 
the 3 2d demi-bngade, which had particularly distinguished 
themselves m this bloody combat Vffien he was told who 
they were, he indulged in one of those familiar jests which 
had the effect of electrifying the brutal soldiers, though why 
it IS difficult to conceive, for it would be hard to say what 
there was to fire them m this cruel and heartless expression 
of contempt, insolence, and inhumanity ‘Still some of 
the 3 2d r he exclaimed, in the tone of a gambler who finds 
a sum at the bottom of his pocket which he thought he had 
already spent ‘ I had so many of them killed in Egypt, m 
Italy, and everywhere, that I thought I should never hear 
anything more of them ’ ^ General Rapp, who, nohvith- 
standing his rough soldierly manners, still possessed a 
certain amount of intelligence and humanity, quotes these 
words with an evident sincere admiration There is a 
psychological mystery in this that is worthy of attention 
The fanatical adoration of the soldiers for a man who treated 
them vath less consideration than is ordinanly shown for 
race-horses and fighting-cocks, is calculated considerably to 
lower the pride of human nature 

While Murat, Soult, and Ney were marching upon 
Magdeburg to invest it, Davoust entered Wittenberg with 
Augereau, and Lannes Dessau We were masters of the 
Elbe On the 24th of October Napoleon arrived at Pots- 
dam, and the next day Davoust made his entry into Berlin 
The Emperor stopped a few days at the chateau of Sans- 
Souci, and visited the tomb of the great Frederick He 
carried off the sword of this illustrious man, and did not 
blush to send the barbarous trophy to Paris, as if he was 
impatient to conquer and disarm, even in his tomb, the 
only captain of modern times -whose reputation could give 
him umbrage His apologists think this conduct quite 
natural What vould they say of the conqueror who 

’ iMlmoins of Ripp 
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should come and carry off Napoleon i aword from the 
Invalides ? He had already on ha nmral at Naiimbuig 
ordered to be taken and thrown mto a cart the humble 
stone which was raised m the middle of a 6eld to mark 
the victory of Rossbach, os if be could efiace the past, and 
rewnte history This piece of revenge was that of a httle 
mind, and Fredenck would hare scorned iL There arc 
three points on which he nses iar above Napoleon. He 
always despised charlatanry, he was great m mofortune 
he employ^ iniquitous means, but, except in the divmon 
of Po1m(^ they were generally for Just and possible ends. 
Napoleon moreover took care to turn the name and 
example of Frederick to account in hu bulletms. If we 
were to believe bhn, thu aagaaous and far-sighted sovereign 
would have had the prudence to spare his country such a 
catastrophe — he would have made bnnself the ally and friend 
of Napoleoa His sptnt, his gemos, hu wishes, he wrote 
m hu seventeenth bulletin, were with our nation, whom 
he esteemed so highly and of whom he said, that if he had 
been their king, not a cannon would hare been fired m 
Europe wnhout hu pertoissioa But while he enrolled 
the shade of the great Frederick against the Court of 
Berlin, he lost no opportunity of abusmg the queen to 
whose mSucncc he attributed the unexpected energy which 
the king had shown m declaring war Accustom^ to go 
straight to obstacles In order to destroy them, to consider 
them in on abstract manner and m some sort only os 
mathematical forces, — a stronger to afl scruples of delicacy 
or generosity indiffacnt to any feelings, prejudices, and 
rules of propnety — he only regarded tha unfortunate 
woman as a power to be annihilated, no matter by what 
means and he attacked her with the only arms that he 
could employ against her — ridicule, abuse, and calumny 
There was not a bulletin in which he did not recur to this 
faTOuritc subject, and wc might fill a volume with all that 
he wrote against her He exhibited the same meihodical 
and calculated malignity in destroying the Influence and 
reputation of this woman, that he siould hare dlspbyctl in 
causing a regiment to be shot or a bastion to be Womn up. 
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After Iiaving depicted lier as a person ‘ \\ith a pretty enough 
face, but htik lufc/Iigatcc,’^ he endeavoured to render her 
odious to the people as tlie sole author of this calamitous 
Avar By what strange mystery had this woman, who had 
hitherto been absorbed ‘ in the grave occupation of dress, 
come to meddle in the affairs of the State, to influence the 
king, and excite in others the anger that possessed her?’ 
The explanation was found, according to Napoleon, in an 
engraAung, very common at that time, ‘which represented 
on one side the handsome emperor of Russia and the queen 
close to him, and on the other, the king stretching out his 
hand OA^er the tomb of the great Frederick The queen, 
draped in a shaAvl, voy much like the e/igiavtngs of Lady 
Hatntlion tn London^ is placing her hand on her heart, and 
appears to be looking at the emperor of Russia. The 
shade of Frederick,’ adds Napoleon, ‘must have been 
indignant at this scandalous scene 

Lest this allusion to the supposed domestic troubles of 
the king of Prussia should not be clear enough for him, 
Napoleon recurred to them again m the folloAving bulletins 
— ‘ All Prussians attribute the misfortunes of Prussia to the 
journey of the Emperor Alexander The change wLich Avas 
then WTOught in the mind of the queen, Avho from being a 
timid and modest luoman became turbulent and Avarlike, Avas 
a sudden revolution Every one admits that the queen is 
the author of the evils from Avhich the Prussian nation is 
suffering We hear it said everyAvhere hoAV much she has 
changed since that fatal intervieiu with the Emperor Alex- 
andei ' The- portrait of the emperoi of Russia^ which 
he gave as a present to the queen, has been found tn her 
apartment at Potsdam Hoav gladly Avould Napoleon 
have supplemented this shght piece of eAudence by the 
production of passionate letters from the guilty pair Such 
circumstances as these indicate the defect of Napoleon’s 
moral organisation, amountmg, m fact, to an absence of 
ordinary intelligence He outraged the most dehcate 
scruples of the human conscience because such sentiments 

1 Ninth bulletin 2 Seventeenth bulletin 

3 Eighteenth and nineteenth bulletins 
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had no existence in his own heart He made a grave mis- 
take in treating other men a* if they were as utterly de\'Oid 
as he was himself of all sentiment of honour and morahty 
He did not perceive that these base msmoations against a 
fugitive and disarmed woman by a man who commanded 
firc hundred thousand soldiers would produce an effect 
exactly contrary to what he mtended that they were cal 
culated not o^y to exerte disgust m all noble mmds, but 
they were revolting even to the most vulgar 

\Vhcn once the Elbe was crossed, the whole of Prussia 
was ours as far as the Oder. Spandau surrendered the 35th 
of October Hohenlohe, after having lost two days In rally 
log the remnant of his troops at Magdeburg, retried m ell 
haste to Stettin, at the mouth of the Oder But Murat i 
cavalry had already outstripped him, and the country was 
overrun with Lannes* troops. Attacked and beaten at Zeh- 
demck, and afterwardj surrounded between Prenzlow and 
Pasewalk, he laid down his onns on the aSth of October 
The next day Stettin surrendered on the first sumraona. 
Kustnn capitulated at the same time on the fint appear 
ance of Da\-ouft After the great disaster which had 
marked the opening of the campaign the Prussian troops 
were completely demoralised. They considered all resist 
ance useless, and the spectacle that they offered differs In 
nothing from that which the downfall of all empires presents, 
particularly that of a centralised monarchy UTien the key 
stone IS loosened the whole edifice fall* to the ground. 
\Mien the centre is m the hands of the enemy the a 
treraities lose all strength, and ihar defence is no longer 
thought of. Hence these generals in confusion, and these 
garrisons which go before the enemy to deliver up their 
places. Only Magdeburg still held out, and it was not 
long before it surrendered. The day Ixforc Vovember 
7lh, a last detachment of the Pnmhn orray commanded 
by Dlucher had yielded. Cut off from hU retreat upon 
the Oder this general had been obliged suddenly lo fill 
back from cast to west. Ilotl) pursued by the t r/'S iP armf 
of Demadottc and Soull, Bluchcr bad succeeded, after a 
perilous march in getting into Lubcck but our troops 
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entered it almost as soon as Inmself, and delivered over 
this unfortunate tow n to all the horrors of an assault He 
escaped, howe\er, but was overtaken again the following 
day, driven towards the sea, and, surrounded without 
ammunition between the Trave, the neutral frontier of 
Denmark, and the troops which closed ever}' other issue, 
Blucher capitulated in his turn, after having shared with 
the duke of Weimar the honour of firing the last shot of 
the campaign against the enemies of his countr}' 

In spite of the misfortunes of this great defeat — in the 
midst of the inexpressible confusion of these scenes of 
discouragement — many noble examples had been given, the 
memor}' of w’hich was not to jierish, and the Prussian nation 
had at least the consolation of being able to impute their 
reverse of fortune to inexperience and the disproportion of 
forces, rather than to the weakness of their defenders 
Their most renowned generals had sought death on the 
battlefield, the princes of the royal family had exposed 
themselves — they had shed their blood with the most bnihant 
courage, the nobilit} of w'hich the corps of officers w'as 
almost exclusively composed, had seen the thte of their 
sons fall under the balls of our soldiers Prussia had been 
crushed — she had not been degraded Deep and universal 
grief and true patriotic despair had succeeded to the pre- 
sumptuous confidence of the first days, and these sentiments 
were shared by all classes, although the blow had fallen 
particularly on those whose rank and privilege had exposed 
them to envy The enmity which, according to their 
custom, the French endeavoured to provoke agamst the 
anstocracy of the country, in the name of the principles of 
a revolution from Avhich they were now farther removed 
than any other nation, found but a faint echo in Prussia. 
The towns in general gave them a cold and dull reception, 
consistent mth the digmty of an unmented defeat When 
our troops entered Magdeburg after the capitulation of the 
place, they saw — what was a far graver sign — the Prussian 
soldiers insulting their officers, and reproaching them in 
bitter terms for not having prolonged the resistance ^ And 
1 Fezensne Soitvams Jlliltiatres 
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althoagh the natxirc of the country was extremely unfavour 
able to guerilla warfare, men like Schill, Bruniwick-Ocls, 
the sons of the vanquished nt Aueistndt, and later BlQcher 
himselli were soon seen to take the field, and execute the 
boldest strokes in the midst of our cantonments. 

On the 27th of October Napoleon made a tnnmphal 
entry into Berim at the head of his army in order from the 
first day to strike terror mto the capital by an immemc 
display of military force. The anthonties of the toim, 
headed by General Hullin came to present him the keys of 
Berlin. He received the deputation with great military 
parade with a haughty and imtated countenance, and with all 
the externals which he judged fit to increase their lotiralda 
non At the head of these magistrates was the Pnnee von 
Hatzfeld, to whom the king of Prussia had entrusted the 
anl government Napoleon, who wished to humiliate the 
aobibty and flatter the middle classes, whom be supposed less 
accessible to the susceptibiUtjes of patnoosm and national 
honour drove the Pnnee von Hatifeld out of his presence. 

Do not present yourself before me, hesaJd I have no need 
of your services — retire to your estates I * He afterwards 
summoned the Count de N<^c, and harshly rebuked him for 
the noble senuments the count's daughter had expressed, in 
a letter that had been intercepted ascribing the misfortunes 
of the war to the intngces of the nohihty and the courts he 
exclaimed TTki gwA ptcple cf Berhn are the victims of 
the war while those who drew u upon the country arc 
saved. / tr/// rtduu iht n^iUty ef the cvttrt s>teh a degree 
that they tall be obliged to bei; tJutr tread * He began the 
\‘CTy next day to jmt this threat mto execution, by itnTung 
the Prussian nobihly through this same Pnnee von HaUfeW, 
whom he had treated so brutally in hts audience of the 
OTinlng before. His lint care on entering Bcrlm had been 
to lay hands on the post, and open all the correspondence 
both public and pnvate The pnnee had Just written to 
his smeragn, to ^re him on occount of our eninncc mto 
Derim, and he was so far from suspecting that there couM 
be onj^mg cnminal in so natural an act, that he had not 
* Twaily fint bcBrtia, * 
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liesitated to trust his communication to tlie jjost Tins 
letter, a copy of A\hich lias been preser\ed, and which is 
extrcmelj insignificant, was shown to Napoleon He 
immediatel) sei7ed it as the pretext of which his policy had 
need, to make an example of the Prussian nobility He 
forthwith issued a decree to bring the Pnncc von Hatzfeld 
before a militar) commission, composed of scs’cn colonels, to 
be tried as a ijatiot and a spy The appointment of the 
se\en colonels recalled the evil histor} of Palm and of the 
Due d’Enghien It clearly announced what the judgment 
would be With regard to the imputation of espionage and 
treacher)’', which they dared to cast on an honourable and 
feeling man, for an ino/Tensive communication addressed to 
a pnnee without states and without an army, who was 
already menaced in his distant refuge bejond the Oder, as 
if the safety of our t\\o hundred thousand soldiers had 
depended on the disclosure of events which had been 
witnessed by a whole nation, it w'as impudent and derisive 
to the highest degree Napoleon’s most intimate and most 
submissive generals, Duroc, Berthier, and Rapp, were 
indignant at the idea of seeing the blood shed of an honour- 
able and estimable man, whose only crime was that he had 
remained faithful to his sovereign They surrounded 
Napoleon, and entreated him in accents of the deepest 
gnef not to tarnish his own glorj^, nor make executioners of 
his companions They found him so much the more 
inflexible that his resolution w^as the result of a cold and 
studied calculation He merely applied methodically on 
this occasion the system which in all his letters he urged 
Joseph to adopt in Naples, — to show himself terrible in the 
first moment, in order to suppress in the vanquished all 
idea of revolt, and to be able afterw'ards to gain all hearts 
by an unhoped-for gentleness Such was the revived 
precept of Cassar Borgia, which the Emperor adopted as 
his favourite maxim, and which the mild Joseph could 
never bnng himself to put into practice The Prince von 
Hatzfeld was only chosen for a victim on account of his 
high position, and the well-known part that he had taken 
in the declaration of war. Happily for him, his friends 
VOL. Ill N 
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succeeded in hiding him for the first few days, and the 
delay saved hia life. The impression of horror produced 
by the mere announcement of the fiite that was reserved 
for him, was so general that it became impossible to think 
of the execution. The right moment had slipped by and 
Napoleon, feeling the effect of so atrocious an act, that 
had been rumoured abroad beforehand, arranged that scene 
of clemency by which historians with more sensibility 
than penetration have so often been touched. Never 
was a man more loudly extolled for havmg abstamed from 
ossassmation. 

After Napoleon s refosal to grant an armistice, confer ence s 
for a treaty of peace were opened on the aoth of October 
at ^\urtemberg between the manjuts of Locchesim and 
Duroc The Emperor was m a position to dictate ha 
condioona, and he did so with the ngour of a pitiless 
conqueror The cession of all the provinces that Piussu 
possessed between the Elbe and the Rhine, an engagement 
not to mterfere for the future in the allure of Germany the 
payment of an indemnity and the recognition of all the 
new {Winces that be proposed to establi^ on the German 
temtory — such were the rcquinaneotj that Duroc was 
charged to notify to Prussia.* LucchesinI hastened to 
communicate these hard conditions to his master who, 
disgusted with the war and onxioos to put an end to it, 
immediately sent him his ratificatloa Napoleon refused to 
sign the treaty which he had himself drawn op. In the 
interval our troops had won fresh Wctorics Magdeburg was 
about to caprtulalc, and the Polish cnvo^-s proposed to 
organise a nimg m the rear of the Russian and Prussian 
armies. A new horlron opened before Napoleon, and 
projects of Inordinate ambition filled his mind. Russia 
was the last state that could resist him on the Continent 
He would raise up Poland against her He Immediately 
wrote to Foochf to send him Kosduska He who, the 
previous year would only male peace separately with hii 
enemies, now declared to the Russian plenipotentiaries that 
he would not desist from his conquests In Pruisb lUl 
• Loccttolnl t Sm/Ij fdJUd t ^ ^ Ut WW7>> mofu. 
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England had restored all our colonies, as ^\ell as those of 
Holland, and till Russia had signed an engagement to 
guarantee the independence of Moldavia and A\^allachia 
It was according to the moderation of these t^^o Powers 
that he would adjust the future state of the Prussian 
monarchy He wished the misfortunes of the king of 
Prussia to influence the resolutions of Alexander and the 
British Cabinet, and he thus renew’ed the ties of their 
former friendship Prussia was no longer anything more 
m his eyes than an exchangeable equivalent, like Portugal 
at the time of the peace of Amiens Should he allow' her 
to subsist as a monarchy? Should he make a republic of 
it, as he proposed to M Bignon ? He deliberated, and the 
remark escaped his lips, ‘ that vi Un years his dynasty luonld 
be the most ancient in Em ope jMeanwhile Prussia was a 
pledge which he was in no hurry to restore, an offensive 
position against Russia, a basis of operations for his army, 
and an inexhaustible mine to work for his finances and his 
supplies In order to prevent all remonstrance and all 
solicitation on this point, he hastened to give publicity to 
his resolution by binding himself by a solemn and irrevoc- 
able declaration 

‘ So much success,’ he ivrote in his bulletin of November 
loth, ‘ought not to slacken military preparations m France 
the French army wall not quit Poland and Berlin 
till the possessions of the Spanish, Dutch, and French 
colonies have been restored, and a general peace made ’ 
A few daj'S later, on the 21st of November 1806, a 
measure that was much more extraordinary than any of 
those that he had hitherto adopted, put the finishing stroke 
to the system, by means of which he flattered himself that 
he should vanquish and subdue England This system, 
which had been announced by several preparatory acts, 
such as the league of the neutrals, and the seizure of the 
English merchandise m the towns of the north, consisted 
in closing the Continent to British commerce The indis- 
pensable preliminary of such an enterprise, if he meant it 
to be anything more than a vain fanfaronnade, was the 
conquest of the Continent , — a work which was, it is true, 
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already vciy far fld\’anccd, but of whach the completion 
’STOuld present many difficulties. The question has been 
endlessly discussed as to whether the nght of retaliation 
authorised Napoleon to adopt such a measure, m order to 
punish England for the abuses that she committed in the 
eierciie of her ngbt to search and of blockade. This is 
asking whether it is lawful to reply to an injustice of which 
we had to complain, by a monstrous iniqmty of which the 
victims were strangers to the contest It would be more 
useful to examine whether after having passed the measure, 
It was m his power to execute it Now this pretended 
retaliation was not only a thousand times more revolting 
than the abuses that it was to repress, but it was the vainest 
and most chimencal of dreams. The abuses of nhich 
Napoleon complained were positive and great , they were 
often even odious, but it roust not be forgotten that those 
which caated his greatest mdlgnalion m the English had 
been hu own work. How could be dare to reproach 
them with making pruoners of the sailors in his merchant 
>essels, be who lud mode pnsoneri not only of sailors m 
merch^t vessels, but of all the private mdivrduals who were 
m France, Holland, and Italy at the tune of the rupture? 
How dared he allege the blockade of the Elbe and the 
Weser against them as a cnrac, he who had only icbcd 
the mouths of these nven in order to dose them to their 
commerce? What, however were the inconvenience and 
abuses of the right of search, compared to the evils and 
pn\-atKmi, which he fdt Justihed m inflicting on the Con 
tinent m order to avenge his own injuries? To dose the 
Continent to English merchandise was to deprive it not 
only of the manu&cturmg products of England but of all 
the products of the new world many of which, bdng artidcs 
of daily consumption, were the necessaries of hfc. It wai 
still more. It was the destruction of (he whole of the 
European merchant service, which was Incapable of rcsuting 
the British navy And he supposed that the people were 
credulous enough to impute to England the evils of which 
he was to obviously the sole author! He supposed them 
blmd enough to league together against the only nation 
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that had not 3ielded to him, to stanc for admiration for so 
great a man, to rejoice m their own rum provided that it 
insured his last victor)', to espouse at tlie price of so much 
suffering and so many sacrifices the quarrel of an insatiable 
conqueror, vhoni they had only known by his spoliation ' 
Such were the extravagant illusions which gave birth to 
the famous decree of Berlin It had, from its very begin- 
ning, one radical defect This vas the impossibility of 
being carried out, for its execution required not only the 
docility but the zeal and concurrence of the populations 
that uere to be its victims' It produced plenty of evils 
and vexations, but it was never a law except on paper, and 
may be regarded less as an act than as an outbreak of 
powerless anger This king of kings, who could not by 
uniting all his resources and all his means, succeed in float- 
ing a single bark, decreed with superb sangfroid, '■that the 
British Isles uoidd henceforth be in a state of blockade P 
He forbade all commerce and all correspondence with them, 
he decided that any English subjects found in the countries 
occupied by our troops should be made pnsoners of war , 
that all English merchandise should be seized, wherever it 
was discovered , and that any profci ty svliatcvci belonging 
to an Enghsh subject should be declared lawful prize In 
reading this senseless decree, we involuntanly think of all 
those kings by chance, of those favourites of the multitude, 
whose sudden elevation turned their brain We seem to hear 
the tribune Rienzi, on the top of the capitol, extending his 
sword to the four cardinal points, and exclaiming that is 
mine, that is mine, that is mine! Talleyrand had orders 
immediately to communicate this decree to all our allies, 
including Denmark, whom he was specially charged to 
inform that Napoleon did not intend to violate treaties, but 
he hoped that the Cabinet of Copenhagen would not allow 
any regular mail nor any English post-office in Denniaik'^ 
The decree was sent to the senate with a message in which 
Napoleon said in substance, that ‘as his extreme moderation 
had alone led to the renewal of the war, he had been forced 
to take steps which were repugnant to his feelmgs, for it 
^ Napoleon to Talleyrand, November 21 
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was very painful to him to moke pnvate iDdmdoals tufTcr 
for a qcan^ of langi, and 4» rrhtm afler sc stcny jmn cf 
crciUsation to the pnnaplts of inhuauimty xcksch mark iht 
early records of nations ^ 

He could not better describe this monument of madness 
and pnde. The decree of Berlin was read throughout 
Europe with still more surprise than indignation, for if 
Napoleon s tyranny was justly held m execrahon, there was 
a general belief m his pohtical gennis and after such an 
act of freniy it was impossible not to recognise that the 
intoxication of success bad disturbed the Inadity of a mmd 
that was prodigious m the conduct of military operations. 
This decree was about, m fiict, invinably and ctcmalljr 
to bmd Europe to England. The European nations had 
donbiless for some trme past been led to deswe the success 
of the British cause, but thb feeling existed chiefly among 
the political and gorernmg classes who are m general 
more sensible than others in questions of Independence. 
In consequence of the decree of Berlin, the most humble 
classes were about to sufler roost The popular mosses, 
whom we had hitherto spared, became the most Interested 
m our defeat, and m the tnumph of England. The conti 
Dental blockade brought want pnvation and rmsery into 
every house, into the bosom of the poorest tuuDics, and 
made them our enemies. No measure contributed more 
to raise the populations against us, and to hasten the ialt 
of the Imperial rlgjme Napoleons message to the senate 
concluded with a very unexpected demand, even for those 
who least believed m his declarations in favour of peace. 
After such bnlliant nctones — won, as he assured them, 
almost without the loss of men after those tnumphanl 
bullctmi, in which he stated that out of an onrijr of a 
hundred and twenty thousand men he had taken a AnndreJ 
and seventy thousand prisoners after all the levies of men 
that he had just made m France and In Gcnnany — they 
had perhaps a nghi to hope for a liUlc calm and repose 
and they flattered themselves that they had well earned it , 
but instead of dreaming of anything of the kind he rcijulred 
* Napoteoo f meiuge t» the Sccole NenemUrf ai 
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the senate to place at his disposition eighty thousand 
conscripts, who, according to the ordinary rules, ought not 
to have started till a year later, in September 1807 ‘And 
in what more favourable moment,’ he said, in giving this 
order to the senators, ‘ could we call these young French- 
men to arms ? In order to join the service they ivill have 
to cross the capitals of our enemies, and fields of battle 
made glorious by the victoiy of their elders ’ 

The senators, like many other prudent and moderate 
men, had rejoiced at the rapidity of our victories, because 
they thought it was the pledge of a speedy re-establishment 
of peace They httle understood the master they had 
chosen This call for the nsing generation, whose blood 
was annually shed, proved how much they were mistaken 
At the same time the decree of Berlin caused their first 
serious apprehensions about the future of the man to whom 
they had united their destiny, and unhappily that of their 
country also In contempt of the clearest warnings and 
the commonest foresight, they had made a great man, they 
had created a Csesar They had veiled his infirmities firom 
the eyes of a deceived nation , they had given him the 
honour of their work, sacrificed to him their share of glory , 
they had, in a word, concentrated m him all their strength, 
popularity, and intelligence , they had made themselves the 
servile instruments of his power, in the hope of being 
admitted to a share, if not of its homage, at least of its 
enjoyment Now the idol was completed, the hero had 
released himself from their feeble hold , it was too late to 
stop him, too late to undeceive his adorers In vain they 
endeavoured to check him, in vain their trembling lips 
stammered out advice that he did not hsten to , they had 
to follow him without truce and without repose, after 
having made Cffisar, they had to give him the world 

It is a characteristic and honourable thing for the clear- 
sightedness of that invisible, impersonal, and incorruptible 
judge that forms public opimon, that it was just when 
Napoleon reached this giddy height — ^just when he seemed 
most unassailable — when, however, his brain was beginning 
to be turned — that persistent rumours, which had no real 
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foundation, first predicted his fate as near and inentable. 
The pohce attributed these predictions to false ners, but 
what they could not control was the temper of the popular 
mind, which caused such reports to be behered. There 
was something more in iha than a party manceuvre there 
was a deep and firm connction that such brilUant success 
was only apparent, that this immeasurable grandeur was an 
unreal dream, a wonder that could not endure. This was 
what the world with the infiiUible correctness of public 
good sense generally felt, and it was this that gamed credit 
for the most cxtraondinary stories. Such rumours naturally 
irritated Napoleon, for they not only proved that the people 
believed such stones, but that they no longer bebei^ 
either in him or m his work. He saw hu genius questioned 
and his star insulted The credence that these reports 
obtained was a he given to him by the most unnssalbble 
of contradictors. The same day that we made our tnuraphal 
entry into Berlin, it was suddenly reported that Italy had 
been taken by the English, that Sloisdna had been killed, 
and that the Russians had drtren us out of Dalmatia.^ 
Napoleon in exasperation replied that he had two hundred 
thousand men m Italy twenty fire thousand m Dalmatia, 
that his German army was upon the VUtola, and had never 
been stronger A\Tut did this ngnify ? \\'hat was at the 
bottom of the public mind — and what it was out of his 
power to destroy — was the idea that, m the perilous and 
abnormal situation in which we then were, reverses had 
become more probable than victory and this conviction 
was so natural that Napoleon recognised it even in the 
anxieucs of the men who were most devoted to him and 
who had the most reason to stifle iL My cousin, he 
wrote to CambaciJres, on the i6th of November ttftertdid 
}cru leam that Spain had jcintd the caalitienl ^\c were 
never on belter terms with Spam. All her strong places 
are m our hands. 

Cambatxrcs did not know he was so near the truth end, 
in reality lui fears somewhat nnliapatcd the event But 
whctliCT the fact was correct or not — whether tt hapj^ned one 
T»raty nlnlli tioUcUi* No^rrebcf to, l5o6. 
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, , obable, and it was this that 

day or another-.t appeared pr. ^ 

was grave From all these 

impression was left that the 

endure , that such a rule had „ . „ . , / r 

^ ’ , xary to the nature of things 

for Its eiostence , that it was conl^ 

and to the progress of the huma^^ accidental and passing 
be regarded as a phantom, as ^ 

phenomenon, in short, that it v 
pohcy, if they wished to save a 
acquired. 



CHAPTER VI 

NAPOLEON AND POLAND— CAMPAIGNS OF PULTUSK AND 
EVXAO 

(AOcwiicr ticA-fHntary 1S07) 

The decree of Berlin the aecnoon of the first mcaiures 
of the continental blockade, together with the dedaratjons 
which had preceded and followed thu eitraordiiury act, 
corapmed an entnely newiystcm of politic*, and the rcjult* 
which ensued from U were os nothing compared with the 
apprehensions to which it gare nse. Hitherto the gigantic 
prospect* which for *0 long had occupied Napoleon s mmd, 
had only been divulged by abrupt speeches that might hare 
been taken for imprudent erpre ss ions or the sudden out 
bunts of passion, which would hare no perceptible Influence 
on hii conduct WTicn he was several limes heard to cx 
claim that he would conqaer England on the Continent, 
no one ever thought of attributing to him the foolish plan 
of conquering the Continent to arm it against England. 
Nevertheless such was the idea that had in reality taken 
hold of him. To ha\-c conceived the thought however was 
nothmg the danger la) m expressing it publicly and It was 
just this which in the intoxication into which the nctory 
of Jena had thrown him, he ventured to da Though at 
flrst Indmed to observe certain limits m the midst of his 
success, and to accord peace to the king of Prussia at the 
price of all hu provinces moated on this side of the hJbe 
the rapid crumbling of the IVussian monarchy the illcnt 
stupor of the governments and the apparent rcsigrullon of 
the nations, made him lose all sense of moderation. He 
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thought that he had only one more step to lake m order 
to be master of Europe, that it ^\as useless to dissemble 
any longer , he therefore disclosed his secret, as if he feared 
It nould not be guessed. He declared that he nould not 
restore Prussia and the conquered countries till England 
had restored our colonies He announced his intention 
‘ of reconquering the sea upon land and recovering Pondi- 
cherr}’’ upon the Oder and the Vistula ’ He summoned 
the continental states to choose between war w-ith England 
and war with France He rendered neutrality impossible 
He gave them the alternate e of declaring themselves our 
enemies or our allies 

By our allies he meant our subjects There could no 
longer be any doubt upon this point since Bonaparte 
directed French politics The harsh treatment to which 
he had subjected states that misfortune or blindness had 
placed at his merej', allowed of no hesitation in those who 
could still attempt a struggle or prepare resistance To the 
European Powders the continental blockade, with the arrogant 
explanations that accompanied it, represented something 
more than the privations, miserj^, and vexations of this 
unprecedented league of custom-house officers it exhibited 
to them with alarming distinctness the inexorable dilemma 
of a w'ar with Napoleon, or submissive compliance to his 
ivilL To place them by degrees and unconsciously between 
such alternatives was rash m the extreme, and it is very 
doubtful whether the genius of Napoleon w'ould ever have 
sufficed for the task, even with forces superior to those 
which he could command , but to throw dowm the gauntlet 
before he had made it impossible for them to pick it up 
was sheer madness To attempt the enterprise was chimeri- 
cal , to boast of it w as the most puerile and dangerous 
bravado This avowal was equivalent to a claim to an 
universal kingdom It was declanng to Europe that she 
was henceforth to form but one state under a despotism of 
iron It IS impossible to deny that there existed at that 
time strong elements of unity in the disposition and ideas 
of the European nations, which had been created by the 
long teaching of the eighteenth century It is to this com- 
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rnencemcnt of intellectual and moral imity we oired 
the facility with which we had been ever}'where able to 
OTcrthrow old institutions. It u thanls to this that Napoleon 
had 80 promptly succeeded in estabUihmg his domination 
OTCr 80 many notions and, to put it abstractly he hbtonc 
ally represented nothing more than a premature effort of 
these elements to combine and coalesce. But happily 
Europe possessed too mnch mttUigcncc, independence, 
energy and moral dignity, too much true civilisation, m a 
word, for this great transformation — which the future will 
doubtless see — to be effected by the means of brute force, 
and to be personified by a tyrant It was enough for It 
to be displayed m the form of a revived Cojsansm of the 
Lower Empire to cause it to be rejected with horror 

Such was the fresh attttude which Bonaparte had just 
assumed in his last manifestoes, after his brilUant tnumphs 
over the Prussian monarchy This change, which bad been 
prepared for long before, did not at once strilce all minds, 
nor were its consequences immediately felt, but it deserves 
the more notice beaose it marks the exact period at which 
France lost that marvellous power of attraction which she 
derived from her revolution, and which gave her her tem- 
porary inQuencc. Hitherto in spite of all the acts of Wolcncc 
and treachery which had dispelled their fllusions, the nations 
had conUnued to regard her as an instrument of deliverance 
and liberation thej^ henceforth began to consider her as 
the fearful personification of ainquest, oppression, and 
despotism. At the lime of our entrance Into Poland we 
had striking evidence of the existence of these sentiments 
among a people who by nature, by tradition and by interest, 
were the least disposed to share them. 

Napoleon, after havir^ dcfimtel} refused to grant to the 
king of Prussa the treaty of pca« which he had first offered 
had flattered himself that he could force him to accept on 
armistice which would permit our array pcaccabi) to take 
up thar winter quarters and organise the conquered countr) 
while waiting for a renewal of hostilities. Hut King J-rcderick. 
UTlliam, though greatly dupinted by the roUfortunes that 
had fallen upon him had not so completely lost his head 
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as to yield such great advantages to his enemy without 
some sort of compensation He refused to ratify the sus- 
pension of arms, which his representatives had signed in 
order to gam time, and Napoleon was compelled, in spite 
of the bad season, to carry on the war on the Vistula and to 
occupy suddenly the Pohsh provinces (November 1806) 

^ early as the time of his entrance into Berlin, he had 
foreseen the possibility of this event The moment he 
understood that Poland would become the theatre of the 
war, he immediately thought of turning the patriotism of 
the Poles to account He had received the deputies from 
Prussian Poland, and had encouraged them by his warm 
words He had done more He had entered into formal 
engagements with them ‘VTien I see thirty or forty 
thousand Poles armed,’ he had said to them, ‘ I wall pro- 
claim your independence at Warsaw, and when it comes 
from me it will be secure 

He had written to Fouch6 to send him Kosciusko He 
had sent to Italy and to all parts of the empire for Dom- 
browski and other Pohsh officers, who were serving in our 
army, and had charged them to enrol and orgamse their 
countrymen That he had in them a precious auxiliary, a 
lever of incalculable power, it was impossible to doubt, after 
, the services which the Polish legions had already rendered 
I us, and the inexpressible enthusiasm with which our soldiers 
I had been received It is still less possible to doubt it at 
I the present time, when we think of all that Napoleon was 
I able to obtain from the Poles by mere half promises, which 
I he always evaded That the re-estabhshment of Poland 
was an eminently just cause, a reparation necessary for a 
right equilibrium of Europe, is a truth that history has 
1 demonstrated with perfect evidence , and Bonaparte did 
not fail to invoke this argument in his diplomatic mani- 
festoes of this period, whenever he had to justify his own 
encroachments He mvariably represented them as a legiti- 
I mate return for the parUtion of Poland We may add, 

I too, that this cause was far more popular in France at that 

1 1 Napoleon’s address m reply to one from Xavier Dzialynski, 

1 No\cmbcr 19, 1806 
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tune than it has ever been *mcc; TTie anaent ties which 
united the two countnes had been strengthened by a fra 
temrty of arms, contracted m the midst of dangers which 
had sarrounded our revolution. The Polish legions had 
mingled their blood with ours upon our most distant and 
most glonous fields of battle Sulkowski had fallen at 
Cairo Jablonowsla m Sl Domingo and Dombrowsld and 
Zajonchek had rendered their names illustrious m all out 
campaigns. When therefore the man who had turned to 
such good acconnt the nmemhiUDCC of the mafortunes of 
Poland and the illosioru of her heroura appeared as a 
conqueror upon the frontier of these unfortunate provinces, 
the inhabitants went out in crowds to meet him, and en- 
deavoured to read the secret of their dcstmies in the words, 
by turns obscure and reassurmg, which fell from his lips. 
Each asked himself the twofold question which hUtoruns 
still discuss Cattid Napoleon re-estabUsh Poland? and if 
he could, he do it? 

To the question whether be could really do it m the 
unparalleled situatioa which he had created for himself in 
Europe, there are several very strong reasons for replying 
m tte affirmanve. It may reasonably be said that 
Napoleon, with the Irrcsisbble power wi^ which he was 
then armed, — with Prussia crushed, Austria annihnated, 
and Russu powerless abroad with the Invinable national 
spint which the Polish population manifested, — could hare 
raised Poland by a word, and after having raised her was 
strong enough to maintain her It was, it is true, far more 
difficult to complete this task than to commence it. The 
problem was not how to establuh Pobnd, but how to give 
her a stable go\*emmenL Napoleon had, howerer, a means 
of consobdating his work — that of securing b) solemn 
pledges the concurrence of one of the powen whom he 
had set himself to humiliate and bring so low Re thb w 
it raa) as the question belong* to the domain of historical 
conjectures, it is doomed to remain the subject of indcfiruie 
controversy but if rt is allowable to doubt whether this 
great resurrcdion depended solely on Napoleon — If it may 
even be denied that be possessed such power — It b indubi 
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table that he believed he did , and it is, as I think, from this 
point of view that his conduct should be judged His 
enigmatical policy towards Poland has generally been attri- 
buted to his desire to avoid making engagements that he 
would be unable to fulfil, to his dread of undertaking a 
task that he could not accomplish, of compromising the 
patriots whom he would afterwards be forced to abandon to 
their enemies Such scruples would doubtless be honour- 
able, but it must be acknowledged that they would have 
been very novel in him, and that they had been long 
dormant If he had been alive to them, how' would he 
have dared to do all that he did in Poland ? Were not the 
thousands of men who rose to his appeal deceived? Did 
not they think that they w-ere fighting for their country ? 
How can we admit, moreover, that the man wdio, long 
before his power had attained this prodigious development, 
had not hesitated to provoke all Europe, sometimes for the 
j possession of an island in the Mediterranean, sometimes 
for the satisfaction of a personal hatred, sometimes even for 
the vain pleasure of defying a power by claiming the right of 
passage through a neutral temtor}', who at that very moment 
had just exasperated all the European governments by an 
enterpnse a thousand times more chimencal and dangerous 
I than the estabhshment of Poland, — I mean the continental 
j blockade, — how can we admit that, having acquired such 
an unheard-of degree of power, he would have considered 
as impossible the task of raising up a warhke nation, unani- 
mous in its washes, and who gave so many proofs of its 
indomitable vitahty ? 

It IS, therefore, mcorrect to say that he w^as deterred by 
the difficulty of the undertaking or the fear of displeasing 
the European Powers, for his resolutions had never at any 
time been much influenced by these motives He had 
armved at a penod of his life in which his msatiable spirit 
only seemed to find in the impossibility of a project an 
additional stimulus to attempt it , similar m this to those 
worn-out voluptuanes who can only be excited by the 
obstacles that are put in their way He by no means con- 
I sidered that it was beyond his power to re-estabhsh the 
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mdependencc of Poland, but ht did not xmh to do it or if 
the tranaient wish entered hts mind, he promptly banished 
It and in this, whatever may be oid to the contrary he 
was only consistent with his character and his sitiution 
How could he wish for independence m Poland, — he who 
suppressed it in all other nations, and even more resolutely 
among his alUes than among his declared enemies? How 
could he flatter himself moreover that he could give the 
Poles mdependencc without giving them at the same time 
liberty? How could be think that when once these 
generous and patriotic passions were let loose among 6ftecn 
millions of men, he would remam them master and govern 
them at his pleasure? that the contagion of these noble 
sentiments would not sooner or later be communicated to 
his army which, In spite of all, was still the daughter of 
the French Revolution? that the eflect of this emotion, the 
sight of this spectade, would have no effect on so many 
nahoos that were then mute and tenifled, but who had not 
forgotten that they had known better days ? The restora 
tjon of Poland mvolved a complete change in Napoleons 
policy m France as well os hi Europe. It Involved abroad 
the adoption of a system of moderation and equity that was 
calculated to give us the concurrence of all the nations in 
this great work of reparation ft involved at home a return 
to the generous traditions of 1789 for it is not given to a 
slave to play the part of a liberator Napoleon was not a 
man to wish for an)-thlng of the kmd, especially in the 
position in which fortune had placed him. He was at that 
lime only occupied about one thing — the complete bondage 
of Europe — and he believed that he was on the point of 
realising this ambitious dream. He could therefore only 
regard a great national movement, bunting os it were on 
his path, as on embarrassment which might become a 
danger \\TiatcvcT he did, he was certain of the sympathy 
and support of the majority of the Poles, In order to 
prcseric his inlluence over them, he only needed to pre 
them half promises, and not to excrtc a rational huarrection. 
He therefore only encouraged the Poles just so far as was 
necessary to obtain their fcrriccs. If arcumstanccs became 
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more difficult, he ^\ould have tune to proclaim the inde- 
pendence of Poland It was an expedient which he held 
in rcserx'c for last extremities , a means of intimidation wath 
the powers of the North, a sword always suspended over 
their heads 

Conjectures founded upon the character, the antecedents, 
and the situation of a man, are not vain hypotheses Con- 
firmed by his subsequent conduct, they constitute a certainty 
They henceforth presented themselves so naturally to ever)' 
clear-sighted mind, that when once the first emotion was 
calmed, and in the midst of illusions easily understood, 
which the presence of the French army m Poland created, 
a feeling of doubt and mistrust manifested itself among the 
men w’ho were the most enlightened and the most devoted 
to their countrj’ To the demand that w'as made them, to 
organise a general insurrection m Poland, they replied by 
requiring that Napoleon should begin by proclaiming their 
independence This has been blamed m them as a sort of 
betrayal of their countrj' It has been said that such dis- 
trust ^vas insulting and unseasonable, and these different 
reproaches have been grounded on a fact which certain 
writers regard as undoubted , namely, that Napoleon sincenly 
wished for the re-estabhshment of Poland ^ But it is just 
this which has to be proved , and this proof is so much the 
more necessary because, whatever other qualities Napoleon 
may have possessed, his character was not remarkable for 
sincerity "What pow'erful reasons, then, had the Poles for 
having this blind faith m him , for placing themselves body 
and soul m his hands, without even requiring as a pledge 
some positive declaration ? Was this pledge then so sure ? 
If they considered his previous conduct towards other 
nations, how many times had he not only recognised and 
proclaimed, but guaranteed by solemn treaties, the inde- 
pendence of peoples whom he had by turns oppressed and 
betrayed ? What had he done -with the independence of 
the second Venetian Republic, which he had first created 
and then sold? What had he done with the Batavian, 
Cisalpine, Ligunan, and Helvetian Republics, guaranteed 
^ Bignon, Thibaudeau, Thiers, etc. 
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by bun in the treaty of Lonfiville? ^Vhat had he done at 
the time of the expedition to Egypt with the independence 
of Turkey so oftm recognised by him as necessary to the 
equilibrnim of Europe ? ^Vhnt had he done irith the mde 
pendence of Spam, his ally? Were these the precedents 
that were to inspire confidence m the Poles ? ^d if they 
considered his prcTioua relations with themselves, ha policy 
towards their own cause, did they find there at least some 
thing to reassure them ? After »o much encouragement 
secured from him at the time of the formation of the legions 
of Dombrowski, hod they not seen him, when he was re 
conefled with the Emperor Paul, order the books which 
they had published m favour of their country to be seized 
in France? Had they not seen him shortly after condodc 
with tha same Russian Government a treaty which dehvtred 
over to the Ctar the PoUsh refugees in France, m exchange 
for the French emigrants m Russia ? * If these facts, which 
were still present to the merooiy of the nadem, were not a 
dear proof tliat, ofrer having compromised them and turned 
them to account, he would abandon them os soon as be 
saw a personal advantage in doing sc^ did they not at any rate 
give the Poles a nght to demand a positrre and formal 
engagement? \Vhat was jt, after oh, so exorbitant that 
they required, before they gave tbemsclm wholly and un 
reservedly to him? Nothing more than one of those 
promises of which he had been so lavish — one of those 
declarations so often made and contradicted 1 Was this 
too much to ask, before the lives and prop ert y of a whole 
people were dehvered op to him ? 

Such were the reflections which made the most cn 
lightened leaders of the Polish nation hesitate to thrust 
their fellow-countT)Tnen into the arms of Napoleon. Thch 
scruples arose out of the purest patnousm, and they would 
have been guilty towards their country if they had not 
expressed Ihera. Kosauiko, who lived In Paris “f'J 
intimately acquainted with the roost eminent men of the 
time, among whom it suffices to mention Ijifajetle, and 
who had seen closely the working of this harsh despottsro, 

* S«c oa (hii Bsbjcct loL il 
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openly declared that he could not offer his s^\ord to Napo- 
leon, without previously stipulating for some guarantee for 
the independence and liberty of his countr}' The principal 
members of the Polish nobility spoke in the same way, as 
soon as they perceived, after the scenes of inexpressible 
enthusiasm x\hich hailed our entrance into Posen and 
Warsan, that instead of proclaiming their independence, as 
they had so fully expected, their liberators only replied to 
these transports by an enigmatical attitude, and began to 
ask them to make every sacrifice without being willing to 
enter into any engagement themselves Those of Napoleon’s 
lieutenants nho nere interested in the Polish cause under- 
took to transmit these views to their master, and beg him 
to yield to them Davoust wote to him from Warsaw, 
December xst ‘Public spirit is excellent at Warsaw, but 
the nobles are using their influence to calm the ardour which 
IS general among the middle classes The uncertainty of 
the future alarms them, and they let it be clearly understood 
that they will make no movement, unless, by declaring their 
independence, n e make a tacit engagement to guarantee it ’ 
Murat, nho cherished a secret hope of becoming king of 
Poland, entreated him still more warmly to pronounce this 
by a public and irrevocable declaration 

This counsel reached Napoleon just at a time when it 
was most likely to make an impression on his mind. He 
had been at Posen for several days , he had made his entry 
into the town under a triumphal arch, upon which was read 
this inscnption '■To the Ltbe7ator of Poland'^ He had 
been received with transports of joy, and he boasted in all 
his letters of the patriotism and enthusiasm of the Poles He 
had pnnted in the Momteitr that the partition of Poland 
was ‘ the most infamous spoliation of which history bears 
record ’ ^ Instead of exaggerating the difficulties of the 
restoration of Poland, he calculated the forces of his enemies 
as very infenor to what they really were He only reckoned 
Bennigsen’s army at forty or fifty thousand men, which he 
thought he could very easily crush In this state of rmnd, 
exammmg, according to his constant habit, the different 
^ Ifomieur oiD&c 19, 1806 ^ Motitietir Dec 12, 1806 
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chances which were open to him, before making a deasioii, 
he willmglj cherished the idea of taming to accoimt the 
grand moTcmcnt which he saw manifest^ around us, by 
cresting m Poland a sort of buttress for the Iragfle edifice 
of the Confederation of the Rhint^ and at the same tune a 
vast reservoir of men and horses for his ftrtnre wars. In 
his annety to secnre the choice of acting m one way or 
another according to circamstanccs, he wrote on the ist of 
December to Andr^ossy his ambassador at Vienna, to 
trangniillse the emperor of Anstna, by declaring to him 
that the insurrection of Poland was a natural consequence 
of the presence of the French that he had no 

intention whatever of interfering with Austrian Poland 
but that if the emperor feeling the difficulty of bolding 
Austrian Poland m the midst of this movement, was willing 
to accept as on mdemnkj a cf StltaOy Napoleon was 

ready to make the exchange. * 

As this proposition is the only proof ever alleged for 
Napoleon s pretended projects in fiivoar of the independence 
of Poland, it deserves an attentive cxammatioti. It must 
first be observed that Napoleon offered Austria, not Silesia, 
as has so often been asserted, but a pcrticn of &lesia, which 
a very different It may further be remarked thni, accord 
mg to his invariable custom, be offered an Indemnity taken 
from a neighbour and more likely to alana Austria than to 
seduce her for the acceptance of Silesia would have been 
equivalent to a rupture with Prussia, Russia, and England. 
If Napoleon had smcercly wished to gam a power which 
had only co-operated in the partition of Poland with rqiug 
nance, and almost under duress, he had in his hands a 
hundred other mdcnmides lar better calculated to satisfy 
her than this province, which he was offering before he had 
conquered it The strong pbces of Silesia, which he was 
disposing of so fiberally, were in reality stiU in the power 
of the Prusnani. It most also be remembered that this 

offer which was almost dcruiTC, 80 Insufficient and precarious 

was It, was made to a power pilDcssly crushed by the treaty 
of Presburg, driven to extremiue* by the most humiliating 

• Ntpolnm to AsdrAiay Dcccnbcr i l8od 
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proceedings, and reduced only to look for safety m our own 
ruin We are therefore justified in concluding that, how- 
c\er infatuated Napoleon may then have been, his ofier of 
a part of Silesia ^\as not a serious one He looked upon 
It rather as a means of sounding the dispositions of Austria, 
an opportunity of forcing her to manifest her secret senti- 
ments, than as a bait likely to win her 

The same day on A\hich he charged Andrdossy to make 
this insidious proposition to Austna, Napoleon published, 
in his thirt) -sixth bulletin, ^^hat may be called the terms of 
the problem of the Polish resurrection 

‘ It IS difficult,’ he said, ‘ to depict the enthusiasm of the 
Poles Our entrance into Warsaw A\as a triumph, and the 
feeling displayed by Poles of all classes since our arrival 
can hardly be expressed. The love of their country and 
the national sentiment ha^e not only been kept alne in the 
heart of the nation, but have been strengthened by mis- 
fortune Their strongest passion, their greatest desire, is 
again to become a nation The rich quit their castles to 
come and demand with loud cries the restoration of the 
nation, and offer their children, their fortune, and their 
influence ’ 

The statement of these facts in one of those famous 
bulletins, which had already changed the face of Europe, 
was in Itself a plea for the re-establishment of Poland, and 
to the Poles especially only one conclusion appeared pos- 
sible after such decisive grounds in favour of it But it 
suited Napoleon to state the problem, and not to solve it 
He accordingly raised the followang question ‘Will the 
throne of Poland be established? Will this great nation 
recover its existence and its independence? WiU it rise 
again from the tomb?’ Then, instead of drawing some 
conclusions, and replying to these questions as a states- 
man who has to give a reason for his opinion, instead of 
dispelling illusions or putting an end to uncertainty by a 
frank and loyal declaration, tracing for each one the line 
of duty, he suddenly took refuge m a sort of theological 
subterfuge, such as casuists alone have the privilege of 
emplojang ‘ God he replied, ‘ who holds m Ins hands 
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tfu ihrhid of all tvatis u the arbiUr of thu politual 
froihm 1 

If all that Napoleon could do for the Poka was to refer 
them to God, it was not worth while to have an army of 
five hundred thouaand men. Any moot would have 
sufficed for that. It was onnounang clearly enough that 
he lea c rr e d to himself the right of settling the question later 
in whatever manner best smted ha bteiesta but when be 
stated this ambiguous p ro position, which might have been 
worded by an augur he knew full well that the Poles would 
only read the premisses, and be the willing dupes of ha 
equivocal conclusion. The next day December id, 
Napoleon received the letter m which Murat informed him 
of the conditions which a part of the Polah nobility made 
in gmng their concurrence via. the previous recognition 
of the mdependence of Poland. The Poles, »ho display 
80 much caution, he immediately replied 'who ask for so 
many guarantees before they decl^ themselves, arc egotists, 
whom the love of their country has not Inflamed. My 
greatness does not depend on the help of a few thousand 
Poles. It is for them to profit by the present arcumstances 
it is not for mt to tais iht ferst sUp Let them show a firm 
resolution to render themselves indqwidcnt let them 
engage to support the king who should be given to them, 
and then I shall set rokat / fan do Moke them feci 

that I am not come to beg a throne for one of my rclatnxs 
I have thrones enough for my family 1 ^\'hat was It that 
they asked for in exchange for the generous blood that 
they were ready to shed for him ? A word and In the 
very legitimate fear which they experienced of seeing their 
country sacnficed afresh, after so many tucccsni c disastrous 
and stenJe immobtions, he feigned only to perceive selfish 
calcubtions he only found m it a pretext for vain occua 
tions of pride, or even for undignifi^ abuse. In the same 
way he pretended onl) to regard the unexpected opponuon 
of Kosciusko 03 an tfrt* </ /V/r He had fell so lurc of 
obtaining the adhesion of this great atUen by the mere 
prospect of the personal advantages which the co-operation 
of the Emperor seemed to promise him, that he puUiihcd 
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in the Moniteur a false proclamation of Kosciusko, inviting 
his fellow-citizens to range themselves under the banner of 
the invincible Napoleon , but this fraud was immediately 
exposed by Kosciusko himself, and Napoleon’s anger was 
so much the warmer that he was httle prepared for such a 
disappointment 

From this moment there was a division among the 
leaders of the Polish nation, some, such as Joseph Ponia- 
towski and Zajonchek, Wybicki and Dombrowski, still con- 
tinuing to trust him, in spite of his reticence , others — but 
they were far less numerous — preferring abstention till he 
had consented to give them the guarantee that they de- 
manded A third party, at the head of which was Pnnce 
Adam Czartoryski, one of the most active of Alexander’s 
young counsellors, persisted m hoping for the regeneration 
of Poland from the good wdl of the Czar This dlusion 
was perhaps as great as the other, but, in the desperate 
situation in which the Pohsh patnots were then placed, 
they could scarcely live except by illusions They were 
not, moreover, ^vrong in reckomng on Alexander’s generosity, 
they were only mistaken m attnbuting to him more power 
than he possessed, Alexander was not unworthy of the 
confidence he inspired. His character blended Byzantine 
subtlety with really lofty sentiments , but, notwithstanding 
his power, he could not with impunity have touched the 
mtegrity of the empire 

One of the nobles who raUied round the Czar — Count 
Michael Ogmski — ^very clearly expressed the feeling of mis- 
trust which estranged a number of the Poles from Napoleon, 
and there is really very httle to add to what he wrote on 
this point In explanation of the motives which had 
gmded his conduct, he said, in a memoir addressed m 
18 1 1 to the Emperor Alexander ‘For the re-estabhsh- 
ment of an mdependent country, it would be necessary to 
suppose that Napoleon possessed those hberal views, that 
moderation, dismterestedness, and generosity of character 
which are by no means compatible with his eagerness to 
conquer, with his urgency to weaken, to divide and to 
destroy all the states of Europe, with his indiflhrence to the 
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wellare and tranquillity of the nations. And hov can 
■we imagine that this favonntc of fortune, who bdicvcs him- 
self sent from God to rule the ofliurs of the whole world 
that this overreaching man, who has destroyed so many 
thrones, who has raised up some few others only to 
strengthen his own gnmdeur who changes ha resoloUons 
and projects as qmckly as be concaves them who has 
never troubled him self about the happmess of men, and 
who only values them so far as they offer Him their arms 
for the execution of ha designs — how can we snpposc, I 
say that tha extraordinary man, who cares nothing for the 
unfortunate lot of Europe which he has thrown into confu 
Sion, should care about the sad position of the Poles, and 
that he should wah to re-establish their coimtiy by insur 
mg them a {itc and independent government? ' 

Nothing could be more just or more striVing than these 
reflections nothing more justified by the subsequent con* 
duct of Napoleon towards the Poles. \Vhalrrer may be 
said m his excuse— and even admitting that the hesitations 
of some among them may have released him from ba 
resporaibnity — it is not the less true that he knowingly 
deceived that part of the nation who persisted m trusting 
him to the end, unless it be maintained that the annexation 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw to the kingdom of Saxony 
was a solfident compensation for the levies of men and the 
requisitions which from tha lime he did not cease to make 
in Poland. Between Napoleon and the Poles, who gaic 
themselves to him, there was henceforth a taat compact, 
of which the condition was a blind and absolute demotion 
on their side, and on ha the restoraUon of ihcir country 
Till the end of his reign he contnied to preserve their 
confidence by half promises and half measures and expres- 
sions of double meaning, which gave almost equal satbCac 
non to the Poles and to thmr enemies. 

I could not, wrote Prmcc Cnutoryski, in 1809 hcl(> 
being astorushed at the art with which Napoleon propagaicti, 
and accredited at the same the most contrary conjee 
lures and opinions. It is certain that though he wrote 
• 1 / i»T« n la Ctm/ O’litsl/ \d1. LI 
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despatches and made speeches that ought to have raised 
the indignation of the Poles, or drnen them to despair, he 
nevcrtlieless succeeded in spreading among us the conviction 
that not only had he the interest of Poland at heart, but 
that he had a particular feeling of affection for our nation 
In order to avaken enthusiasm, he had only to publish 
a new spaper article, or send to Warsaw one of his Polish 
rndts-dt-camp^ who, recened into e\ery society, repeated 
Napoleon’s words, or related some anecdote which touched 
the patriots Wc lived m /hat foi scikial months^ and then 
anothci emissary came to laise oin spit its ’ ^ 

What w'ould have happened if the whole of Poland had 
followed the example of these credulous men, who, in spite 
of so many bitter deceptions, gave him their In es w ith such 
magnificent prodigality from Somo-Sieira to Leipsic? It is 
scarcely possible that it would have changed the fate either 
of Europe or of the Poles themselves He w'ould not the 
less have abandoned them at Tilsit, to extend his hand, to 
the powerful emperor, who brought to his aid w'hat he 
appreciated the most in the world, a strongly-organised 
despotic government, to rid Europe of the obnoxious 
spectacle of a free and independent power, he w'ould not 
the less have deceived them by half measures and promises 
which he always eluded. This success, in short, would in 
no wise have hindered him from committing a single one 
of the faults which caused his rum , but w^e tremble to 
think of the difficulties which the heroism of a fanaticised 
nation would have added to the struggle. Despauring 
patnotism easily becomes lUuminism, especially among a 
people whose character is at once mystical and chivalrous 
In spite of Napoleon’s numberless deceptions, of which the 
Poles were the victims, w^e have seen, in our oivn time, 
their poets and their thinkers institute in honour of Ins 
memory a kind of worship, under the name of Messianism 
This singular circumstance plainly indicates how dangerous 
such an arm might have become, wielded by such hands , 
and, instead of blaming the patriots who refused to trust 

1 Correspondence of Alexander I witli Pnnee Czartoryski, published 
by Ch de Mazade 
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blindly m hrm, we ought nither to say that they hare 
deserved wcD of Europe and of avilisition. Napoleon 
coaid have hbeiuted Poland, and there was one of the 
finest chances of true greatness that his marveUous fortune 
offered him but he could only do it on condition that he 
c h a n ged his system, and those who looked for such a 
miraculous conversion were bound to require from him a 
guarantee of his intcntiona. 

Very different were his newt at the opening of this new 
campaign. To conquer the sea by land was the theme 
of flJl his letters and by the side of this undefined pro* 
gramme irtiich was smted admirably to the restlessness and 
the adventurous tendenaes of hii gemus, the patient and 
dehcate task of re-establishmg Poland could only appear a 
troublcaome divertion. From his youth he had had a strong 
pa«ion for grand enterprises that offered an unlimited per 
tpecove to hu ambition bat even m Egypt, where be had 
shown bis predilection for those vast utopbi, the evident 
msuffiaency of his resources had forced him to fill back 
upon the second plan. Now that he had reached the 
climax of his power throogh o thousand prodigies, he no 
longer bdieved that anything was impossible, and he yielded 
without resistance to the tyranny which these giganuc and 
chimerical plans exerased cnTT hii imagination. \\Tien he 
marched against Russia, be had no longcar os formerly a 
settled and defimlc aim he had in view as a first result, 
the complete subnussion of Europe but bc)-onJ that, he 
dreamed of something more, and that was the empire of 
the world. 

Hts genius, so cmincntl) calculatmg and posiUvc, fully 
displa3rcd itself m the working of the powerful means of 
action which Insured him the gos-emment of so last an 
cmpuc. Thanks to the vote of the Senate which had 
allowed him to draw the conscripts of 1807 * he had now 

* It b r\Hrtit, nld HcfiuaU de Salat Jean cTAn^y when 
oitej the Semlo foe thc*e 80 ooo cocscripu, that la the fatrmt « 
the petJjJe ii %t h<ittr U tfnJ eww ^nTt m<n tt tkt rrmh^J f'* f wu* 
<vjr Iki fewr 4r*TV mun U chhum vUtity — of IkcrtBlxi 5 

1S06. 
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Cither in France, or in the countries under his domination, 
neirlj' si\ hundred thousand men under Ins orders with 
this number, wliicli then seemed almost incvhaustiblc, he 
had casil) been able to fill up the ranks in his army, and 
cren to increase the efiectne In order to remedy the 
evils which arose from the distance, and at the same time 
to utilise the troops that were as yet inexperienced, he had 
transported his depots of conscripts, which had hitherto 
remained on the Rhine, to places on the Elbe and the Oder 
Here these young soldiers took the place of troops that 
were more useful on the field of battle , they sufiiced for a 
garrison, and emplojed their leisure hours in militarj' exer- 
cises, they ser\cd to maintain our communications, and 
the} were in Napoleon’s reach in case of danger He had 
reinforced his cavalr}', and had remounted it in the great 
parks created by Frederick and kept up by his successor 
wnth a care w'hich had made the Prussian cavalry the finest 
m Europe. He had, moreover, organised m all the places 
through W'hich his army passed — at Erfurt, at Magdeburg, 
at Spandau, at Custnn — great stores of provisions and am- 
munition of ever)' kind His basis of operations w’as no 
longer France, but Prussia He had transformed the whole 
of this country into a sort of great arsenal The old admini- 
stration w'as maintained under the direction of M Daru , 
they still continued to gather the ordinary taxes, together 
w'lth our contributions of war , and very soon all the re- 
sources of the kingdom were employed for the support of 
our army The requisitions which were then levied on the 
conquered provinces (Prussia, Hesse, Hanover, Brunswick, 
and the Hanseatic tovms), either in money, in provisions, 
or in the shape of the seizure of English merchandise, can- 
not be estimated at less than four hundred millions 

The army that was to be maintained by these enormous 
tributes amounted to more than three hundred thousand 
men, when all the corps on march had effected their junc- 
tion But this army, however powerful and alarming it still 
was, had already lost its former character, and no longer 
possessed more than a portion of those rare qualities which 
had constituted its force and its originaUty Mihtary writers 
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have pointed oat in a spedol manner the mischief wfakh 
aftenrards befell from the too great extension of the regi- 
ments and the dispersion of the bottahona. The evil to 
which I allude was frir gmver and more profound one 
which impaired the very constitution trf the army If there 
IS an instructive lesson m history it a the spectacle of this 
despotism, fotmded wfaoDy on military force;, gradually weak 
cning and mining without bong aware of it, and m some 
measure by the 8(^ vice of its own development, the odour 
able instrument to which it owes all It would be a serious 
omission not to notice the progress of this slow but coo- 
Unuous perversion of our mflitary institutions, for it became 
more apparent as the empuc extended, and it was not long 
before die first effects were to be fdt. Bonaparte had, 
from ha very beginning, changed the spint of the array by 
substituting dreams of glory of ombiaou, of riches, for 
patriotic motrvea. This change was fiu from bong imma 
tenal, but its consequences were not unmediately peredved, 
for passion for conquest had at first appeared adsantage 
ously to replace the old revolutionary enlhosiasm. After 
his devation to the supreme power he had gone still further 
He had endeavoured to separate the army from the nation, 
to withdraw it from the infiaencc of civilians, to ertate for 
it independent resources, a special treasury wealthy en 
dowments, which c^icncd up a new career to its ambilioui 

chids. They were no longer the soldiers of the country bat 

the soldiers ^ the Emperor they were the instruments of 
his fortune, and not the defenders of the people. He went 
a step frirthcr at the tunc of the campaigns of Austerhu 
and Jena, by introducing into our arm> hitherto so com 
pact, dements taken from the conquered countnes. 

In this we have strong midcncc that his political erron 
bctra)-ed his mflitary genius, for if it U certain that the 
enormous size of the new empire and the colossal enter 
pnies of Its chief rendered this additional mflitarj force 
indispensable for the maintenance of cihaustcd France, h 
IS more certain still that the admission into our ranks of 
these auxflbr> coqw, whfch could only scr^c reluctantly 
dealt a fatal blow to the disdpllnc, ardour and anil) of our 
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army The national sentiment, the great homogeneity of 
thought and action, which had made our army a hving and 
harmomous whole that nothmg seemed able to break up, 
was first weakened, and by degrees lost in this cosmopo- 
htan mass, who had neither our character, our manners and 
customs, nor our passions, and who did not even speak 
our language The foreign contingent of the army which 
marched against Russia towards the end of the year 1806 
rose to nearly a hundred thousand men There were 
Itahans, Swiss, Dutch, Wurtembergers, Bavarians, Hessians, 
Saxons, Poles , there were even Prussians ‘ His majesty,’ 
said Napoleon, in his forty-second bulletm, ‘ has ordered a 
regiment to be formed in the Prussian States beyond the 
Elbe, which will meet m Munster ’ He very quickly recog- 
nised the strange consequences to which this system would 
one day lead, but he found it too convement to change 
‘The Swiss regunents,’ he wrote to Fouch^, the 20th of 
February 1807, ‘are enhsting Prussian pnsoners, so that 
/ might have the extraordinary policy of having France 
protected by my enemies ’ Still, however extraordinary this 
system was, he nevertheless persisted in it, and on this 
side, as well as on so many others, this great parody of the 
Roman empire contained from its ongm all the defects 
which Rome only knew towards her dechne, and which she 
only submitted to with reluctance in order to delay the 
hour of her inevitable downfall Napoleon determined to 
have even Spaniards in his army The 15th of December 
he ordered Talleyrand to negotiate with King Charles IV 
for the despatch of an auxiliary corps of fifteen thousand 
men, and in order to take them as far as possible from their 
country, he confided to them the defence of Hamburg and 
the other Hanseatic towns ^ 

His aim, m this circumstance, was not so much to obtain 
a few more regiments as to weaken and disarm Spain, on 
which he was beginmng to build projects which, though as 
yet somewhat indefimte, were alarming for the future of the 
country For a long time weary of a burdensome alhance, 
overwhelmed with humiliations, ruined by our extortions, 

1 Napoleon to Talleyrand, December 15, 1806 
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and treated a* a conquered country wbosc p«mnce* rrerc 
ceded without even consulting her Spam had seen m the 
war with Prussia on opportunity of assuming toward* Napo- 
leon, if not a hostile, at any rate an independent attitude. 
A pTodamation of the Pnnee of the Peace had called the 
Spaniard* to arm*, to defend the liberty of thetr conntiy 
against an enemy whom he did not name ’ but after the 
news of the victory of Jena the customaiy silence had again 
reigned, and their snlW*aion had become the more abso- 
lute 03 the revolt had been more imminent. Spam wa* glad 
to gam pardon for thu feeble vriloty by the despatch of a 
contingent of fifteen thousand men, never suspected 
that thn pledge of dodh^ instead of appeasing her impe 
nous ally was only a prelnde to the mcnfice* which be wu* 
about to impose upon her 

Napoleon, who was always ready to support the efiort of 
his armies by that of diplomacy when the time for negoU 
adoaa was passed, had seen his offers re}ected by Austra. 
That power had been too cruelly woundrf to be accessible 
to such tardy adronces. Since she could not be gamed, 
she had to be kept m awe. Tbc army of the ^^ceroy was 
concentrated m Fnoh, under the order* of MaisAia, com- 
bmmg with Morraonts corps which occupied Dalmatia. 
Tbese troops formed a total of screnty five thousand men, 
all ready to march mlo the valley of tbc Danube. They 
sufficed provmonally to neutralise Austria- Our diplomacy 
had been more lucoessful with the Porte. So great ii 
the power of interests and situations that, in spite of the 
remembrance of the violent and dislojul rupture which 
had given Egypt to us, an unhoped for reconaTiallon bad 
just been effected between France and TurLc) Napoleon, 
who fuHy understood the value of a diversion created for 
our benefit against the Russians, had cndeaNtnired to 
mislead and cncoumge the Sultan Selim. He reminded 
him of the andent tics which united the two countries, of 
their community of interests, and of the uninterrupted 

march ofRussian invasion* towards Conslantmople. h'W 
^ DatcJ October 5. See Towio, Ilutxrt Jt te t " 
^Espapu toL L 
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before the Porte had broken with Russia, he solemnly- 
engaged in all his manifestoes to maintain the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire As early as the month of June 
1806, while he was negotiating with M d’Oubnl a treaty 
of peace between France and Russia, he urged Selim to 
declare himself against Alexander, by changing on his own 
authorit)’- the hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, whom 
the Sultan could only name m concert with the Czar ^ In 
order to hasten this event, he accredited to the Divan a 
skilful, active, and devoted agent, whose mission may be 
summed up in a single word — to draw Turkey into the 
war 

The hatred, rivalr)', and divisions of every kind, which 
had for so long existed between the Porte and Russia, 
rendered Sebastiani’s task comparatively light, it was 
facihtated, too, by the character of Selim, who was a weak 
and credulous man, of excellent intentions but perfectly 
incapable of following a regular system Sebastiam em- 
ployed by turns promises and intimidation He threatened 
him with our army of Dalmatia, which was in close contact 
with Montenegro, Albania, and the most restless popula- 
tions of the Turkish empire Under the influence of these 
sohcitations, Selim expelled the tivo hospodars on the 30th 
of August 1806 It was then that Constantinople learned 
that the Czar had refused to ratify the treaty of peace 
signed at Pans by D’Oubril Sebastiam became more 
urgent He summoned the Sultan to choose at once 
between the enmity of France and that of Russia, ^ Selim, 
intimidated, forbade the Russian vessels access to the 
Bosphorus , then soon after, still more alarmed by the 
threats of the representatives of England and Russia, he re- 
established in Wallachia and Moldavia the two hospodars 
whom he had dismissed, without however breaking with 
France But it was already too late to recede , a Russian 
army under the command of General Michelson had 
entered the Pnncipahties, and Turkey found herself irrevoc- 
ably engaged m a perilous war, for the glory of an ally 

1 Napoleon to the Sultan Sehm, June 20, 1806 

2 Sebastiam ’s note, dated September 16, 1806 
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whose name coold only remmd her of the bittcrctt decep- 
tions, and of whose doiitfal fidelity she was about to have 
a fresh eipenencc. 

Napoleon saw with a transport of joy the divcmon thnt 
served ha purposes so well Take conni^ be wrote to 
Selnn, on the nth of November the destnues havt 
promised that your empire shall Iasi I have a possioh to 
save it and I wUl share with you my rndones / ^ On the 
ist of December following he renewed these assurances rn 
the most flattering terms, and ordered Sebastnni to sign 
with the Sultan a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
by which he guaranteed to the Porte the tntepsiy cf her 
promnees of Moldavia Wallaekia and Serna and orfjjn/ 
only to make peaet ttnik Nussta tn connedion with her^ In 
order to make these engagements appear stfll more iircvoc 
able, he recorded them m hia bulled and m his messages 
to the Senate, dwellmg particularly on the disgrace it would 
be to France if we were to abandon Turkey and the danger 
that would result for ‘aviUsed Europe. In one of his 
manifestoes, addressed to the Senate, he wrote If the 
Greek tiara were tmiraphant from the Baltic to the Medi 
terranean, we should see in our days our provinces attacked 
by a doud of fanatics and barbanans. Our culpable 
indifference would nghUy provoke the complaints of 
postenty and we should Justly deserve the opprobrium of 
history (January ao 1807) He very soon showed how 
he took this reprobation of history and posterrty into 
account 

He announced to this assembly at the same time that 
the emperor of Pema was about to send his troops Into 
the Caucasus, and he informed them of the entrance of 
Saxony into the Confederation of the Rhine. Such woe 
m tact the new alhes that Napoleon had gained, or rather 
had enchained to his cause. \\'hh regard to 1 creia, the 
announcement was somewhat premature. Ills agent Sk 
Amvd^e jaubert who had am\cd at Teheran in June 
t8o6 after innumerable perils, had only sent reports of 

I C o iro w odeccc tx rU 
• NtpoJcoo to sAmlanI DevctnbcT I 1S06. 
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propositions, and the treaty was not signed till May 1807 
But as no one could verify the fact, and as the name of 
Persia figured well on the programme, it was left to bear 
witness to our extensive influence 

Against this formidable league, which united under the 
same standard so many different nations, Russia appeared 
httle able to sustain a contest Prussia, placed hojs de 
combat, could only furnish about twenty thousand men, who 
had escaped Murat’s pursuit , England had made promises 
that she was m no hurry to fulfil, occupied as she was in 
seizing the Spanish and Dutch colonies , and Sweden, 
which was too weak to give her any efiBcacious support, 
confined herself to defending Stralsund Avith some fifteen 
thousand men After deducting Michelson’s corps, which 
was engaged m Moldavia, and the troops winch could only 
reach the frontier much later, Russia could only meet us 
on the Vistula with an army of about tiventy thousand men 
Lestocq’s twenty thousand Prussians, ranged in echelons 
from Dantzic to Thorn, were keeping watch over the river , 
Bennigsen had concentrated a corps of sixty thousand men 
in the neighbourhood of Warsaw, and a third corps, 
amounting to forty thousand men, and commanded by 
Buxhoewden, was advancing by forced marches to join 
Bennigsen ^ The command of all these united forces was 
to be given to Kamenski, an old man of eighty, who had 
neither the energy nor the activity of mind and body that 
such a task required 

The French army had already marched mto Poland, 
and, as early as the 4th of November, Davoust had occupied 
Posen The advanced corps which threatened the Vistula, 
under the orders of Davoust, Lannes, Augereau, and Murat, 
may be estimated at ninety thousand men. They were 
closely followed by another army, nearly equal m number, 
commanded by Soult, Ney, Bernadotte, and Bessibres 

1 Approximate valuation, made by companng the estimates of 
Plotho, Hoepfher, Damlewski and Robert Wilson. I am mdebted to 
a disbnguished mibtary writer, M Guillaume Rumpf, for a great deal 
of valuable information on German works and documents relating to 
the campaigns of 1806 1807, and not translated into French 
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Mortier’s corps was left behind ra Mecklenborg, to guard 
the coast from Hamburg to Stettin. In Sflesia Jir6me's 
corps was charged, under the direction of Vandamme, to 
besiege the places which sdD held out m this promcc. 
On our i^iproach, Beniugsen did not feel that he could 
with his forces alone defend so extensnre a line as the 
Vistula against such a large army for if the passage of the 
rrver was forced at any one pomt, hu scattered troops would 
be placed in nnmment peril He accordingly abandoned to 
us, not only Warsaw but the intrenched camp of Piaga, 
and fell back m the directioa of Pnltusk, to meet the icrf’S 
d'armh which Biixhcewden was bringing up. Thb retro- 
grade movement mode us masters of the Vistula. Ney 
took Thom from Lestocqs Prussians, and established 
himself there with Bemadotte s corps and Bessihres* cavalry 
which formed oar left. Soult and Aogcreau, who composed 
our centre, crossed the nver from Plock to Zakroadm, and 
oar Dght, comprising the corpes of Lannes, Marat, and 
Dovoost, extended along the Bog and Narew from Sierock 
to the pomt at which these two nven fall into the \T5tula. 

Sach was the respective litaation of the two armies 
towards the aoih of December Our cantonments extended 
m echelons from Thom to A\ar8aw a distance of about 
forty leagues. Lestocqs Prussians had remained open the 
D r^eaz , near Thom, The Russian troops, remfewred by 
Buxhoewden and placed ander the orders of KamensU 
had suspended their retreat, in onJer to intrench thcmsclres 
in the angle which ts formed, a Uttle north of 'Warsaw by 
the AVkra, the Narew and Ac Bog, as Acy all pour Into 
Ac Vistula. 

The ground, which is naturally swampy on account of 
Ac vioruty of these great ri^en, had moreover been soaked 
by nuns, and was rendered almost impracticable by the 
iznosuaJ mfidneo of the seasoa Napoleon said that he 
had discovered a fifth element m Poland, which was pnJ 
He fdt all Ac inconvenience of a renewal of hosliJitici 
under such conditions. He desired and he was able to 
take up ha winter quarters at Warsaw It was in order to 
faalrtatc this that he had insisted on the conclusion of an 
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armistice , and although his offer had been rejected, it only 
depended on himself to maintain his position But the 
close pro\unity of a Russian army, though it offered little 
danger, behmd the natural mtrenchment which penetrated 
into the very middle of his cantonments, soon appeared to 
him a sort of permanent insult, which he could not tolerate , 
and he resolved to give his army no rest till he had either 
driven back or dispersed the Russians He even flattered 
himself that he could beat them at the very opening of the 
campaign ‘ It is possible,’ he ivrote to Clarke, on the 
1 8th of December, ‘that within a week there may be an 
affair which will finish the campaign ’ 

In order to attam this end, he ordered a bridge to be 
constructed over the Narew, below the point where this 
nver joins the IVIcra. On the 20th of December, having 
amved at Warsaw in the night m order to avoid the ovations 
of the Poles, he superintended this work in person "When 
it was fimshed, all his corps d'armte received orders 
simultaneously to march against the scattered posts of the 
Prusso-Russian army While he is about to cross the 
Narew, m order to assail the enemy in front with his 
guard, his reserve and tlie corps of Davoust and Lannes, 
his heutenants Augereau and Soult, marching beyond the 
^Vkra, were to manoeuvre on the flank of the Russians m 
order to turn them, and Ney, supported by Bemadotte, 
was to dnve the Prussians northwards, at the same time 
that he threatened the hne of retreat of their aUies During 
the mght of the 22d and 23d of December, the Emperor 
qmtted Warsaw At mne o’clock m the morning he crossed 
the Narew, and m the evening of the same day he threw a 
bridge of boats across the Wkra, between Okumn and 
Pomichowo, under the fire of the enemy Deceived by 
false demonstrations, the Russians failed to prevent the 
passage They were immediately attacked in their position 
at Czamowo Night came on, but the combat was not 
suspended. They fought by the hght of the moon. The 
Russians were dnven from their posts, after a vigorous 
resistance which cost them two thousand men They 
retired to Nasielks, where they were beaten afresh on the 
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morrow Only one of their dhuions had taken part m 
these two battles, and neyertheless the situation of then 
army was already compromised. Augereau had crossed 
the Wkra at Koloiomb after a brilhmit fight He was 
marchmg towards Nowemiasto on the flank of the Russians 
Soult was advancing parallel from Sochocryn, and Bcnn 
dotte and Ney who had left Thom, were malong for Diezun 
and Soldau. 

After this sudden imipbon, which he had not been able 
to prevent, old Komensl^ whose head was weakened by 
age, appeared to have completely lost his reason.* Hb 
lieutenants, Bennigsen and Bnihcewden, were obliged to 
provide for the safety of the army They both agreed to 
marcb the bulk of their troops to Pnltnsk, where they hoped 
to rally those of their divisions which had remained between 
the Bog and the Narew Meanwhile their ardent adversary 
believing that their pnnapal retr ea t would be by Golymtn, 
rushed with his cavalry to Clechanow, in order to attack 
them m flank dunng their march. He sent the corps of 
Davottst, Augereau, and Murat, to Golymm, and only 
marched Larmes* corps to Fultusk. To Soult he reserved 
the honour of strikiag what he considered the dednve Wow 
of the campaign. He accordingly ordered bun to march 
from Ciediinow to Makow a town situated in the rear 
of the Russian army where he would be able to cot lo 
pieces the flying remnants of the enemy and gather the 
frmts of victory 

This fine plan was lu rcahty only based upon con}«lurcs 
that were not realised. Napoleons mistake did not onsc 
from any falling of ha genius, nor from any Ciult of hu 
generals, but from the violence that he did to the naiare of 
things by commencing such extensive operations at sticb a 
season and on such ground. Not only (Ld ha artilloy atwi 
equipages stick so fiat in the mud that ha march was Im 

1 t*Tioce Eofine of urteToberp nttotlooi iorral ilgo ot la 
hii Miwutm Ili« ertlence b ojoilmeJ by lb*! of Kol^rt 
who lened In tboe cunpolcin ms n TolmUerr ia ibe Rirniin xrr py sr- 
mho WTOto mn mccooal of Cbcni full of ^eT7 cmrioin and 
Ittfijnnolioa UrW rcomtt, etc or a alclcb of ite cajnyaJ'B« 
Potud, iSo6 1S07 
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peded, but even his cavalry became almost useless, and it 
was impossible for him to reconnoitre sufficiently to be 
thoroughly acquainted AVith the enemy’s movements As 
he could make no close observation of facts, he could only 
act accordmg to suppositions. On the 26th of December, 
while Napoleon with very superior forces was attacking the 
village of Golymm, where only one division supported by a 
few regiments was intrenched, Lannes fell in with the greater 
part of Bennigsen’s C 07 ps d'armee at Pultusk Although 
he had scarcely twenty-six thousand men, including Gudin’s 
division, to resist about forty thousand, Lannes attacked 
the enemy’s line with his customary intrepidity and made it 
give way He directed his principal effort on the Russian 
left, m the hope of taking Pultusk and the passage of the 
Narew, but he met with a desperate resistance at all points, 
and the Russian artillery, very supenor to ours, a part of 
which had been left on the road, made temble havoc in 
our ranks Lannes persisted till evemng in furiously attack- 
ing Bennigsen, but without success, he did not make him 
fall back at any one point, and the bloody combat finished 
without either of the armies having obtained a decisive 
advantage ^ At Golymm the issue of the battle had been 
almost the same, though rather more favourable to our 
forces Covered by woods and swamps that were almost un- 
approachable, Gallitzin’s division, with the regiments that 
supported it, kept Augereau’s and Davoust’s corps and 
Murat’s cavalry m check for several hours In the end it 
was obhged to yield and effect its retreat , but this combat 
was so indecisive that, from Napoleon’s own avowal, the 
resistance lasted till 1 1 o’clock at night ^ The same day, 
December 26th, fifteen leagues off, Ney attacked Lestocq’s 
Prussians at Soldau, and finally remained master of the 
town, which was taken and retaken several times , but he 
paid very dearly for his victory 

1 In his report, dated from Rozan, December 15-26, Bennigsen 
plainly claims the victory, and states that no attempt was made to pur- 
sue him He asserts that he only retreated because he had neither 
forage nor provisions This is a very exaggerated account 

2 Forty-seventh bulletm 
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Tho*, m Bpitfi of the ottcDence of Napoleon’s plan, 
victory had been at least indecisive m one point, and very 
incomplete at two other*. Moreov er two of his cnfs 
i'amie had taken no part in the battle. Soult*!, which 
was to cut off the retreat from the Russans at Makow had 
been forced to itop at Oechanow in consequence of the 
bad state of the roads, and even If he had reached Makow 
he would have found a part of Buxhoewden t army ready to 
resist hmi there. As for Bemadottes corps, they had 
marched m the direction of Bieiun without meeting any 
one. These mistakes, the questionable success, and the 
want of precision and concert In the execution of the plan, 
were in truth attributable to the season and the nature of 
the ground, which rendered our manceuvres so slow 
and difficult. But Napoleon had been aware of these 
obstades from the time of his amval m Poland. They 
existed, too, for our enemies as wtD as for ourselves, 
but he showed an mcreasmg tendency never to take them 
into account in his calculations, and it Is prcosdy for this 
reason thjit it is important to mark the growth of the pr> 
penalty He thought he had explained everything when he 
wrote m his buBetm that but for the horrible mud, caused 
by the nuns and the thaw not a single man would have 
escaped. He, a captain so skilful m obtaming the greatest 
possible advantage from ground who had lo ohen ndiculed 
fine plans on paper thought this justification qurtc plausible 
and acceptable, as if It had been impossible for him to fore 
ICC a temperature that had lasted for more than a month 

But though the victOTy of this short campaign was £ir 
from brilliant, especially when compared with our former 
tnumphs, it was neverthdess oun since the Russian army 
were foTt^ to evacuate their positions and abandon us a 
part of theu artillery and baggage, whkh It was imposiIWc 
to transport across the bogs. They left eighty guns In our 
hands. They had lost from ten to twelve thousand men 
killed or taken prisoners.* The losses cm our nde had 

* Famoc or* /avw(r Njpolfoo, wbo wa ort la tJv 

haUt of oiHlcmllBg the loiie* of hh enemy oyi twelve 
rorty'ieTnith tmlletln. 
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been about as great Napoleon, who could not think of 
pursuing the enemy on ground in which, to use an expres- 
sion of one of his officers,^ he saw his battalions disappcai, 
resolved to take up his winter quarters and wait for a milder 
season He accordingly distnbuted his cojps d'aim'u in 
cantonments situated from ten to fifteen leagues from the 
Vistula Though placed near enough to support each 
other, they were still dispersed over a distance that was 
unquestionably too extensive, for from Warsaw where 
Lannes’ corps was, to Elbing where Bernadotte was en- 
camped, it is not less than fifty leagues His other generals 
occupied tlie intermediate ground between these two ex- 
treme points Ney was cantoned near Neidenburg, Soult 
in the neighbourhood of Golymin, Davoust at Pultusk, 
Augereau close to Zakroczim Marshal Lefebvre was 
charged to keep watch over Dantzic with a corps of fifteen 
thousand men, till be could commence the siege of that 
place Another corps invested Graudenz. Napoleon him- 
self remained at Warsaw with his guard From thence he 
superintended the thousand arrangements that were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of this immense army the 
despatch of provisions, the making of clothes, the supphes, 
the establishment of large hospitals — a frightful programme 
of future battles But these numerous affairs too often 
amounted to orders that were never executed, because it 
was impossible that they could be, seeing the disproportion 
of the enterprise to the precanous resources of the country 
Our soldiers, reduced to dig up the provisions which the 
poor peasant Poles had buried, lived badly The miserable 
quahty of their food, added to the insalubrity of a damp 
climate, gave nse to several diseases, from which the chiefs 
themselves did not escape , Lannes, Murat, and Augereau 
were seriously attacked , in short, the echo of the complaints 
of the army reached Pans, and spread so much alarm, that 
Napoleon felt obliged to dissipate it by contradicting the 
reports in the Montteiir^ 

The only compensation for so many evils was the fate 

^ Jomini 

2 Napoleon to Foucbd, January 18, 1807 
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of the pcmapal towns m SDetifl, which Bnccnmbcd after a 
more honourable resistance than the other Pruanan for 
tresses had offered- Glogau had capitulated on the '•d of 
December Breslau surrendered to Vandamme on the 8th 
of January when the water frozen m the moats pbced ha 
we^ garrison at the mertgr of an assault , Schwcidmti soon 
after eipcnenced the same fate. 

Whfle Napoleon was making orrangeinents for estabUsb- 
ing himself peaceably in ha wmter quarters, the Russmn 
army after having stolen out of hu sight by a long and 
skdftil march, was preparing to return and attack him. 
Dnven back upon Ostrolenka, after the battles of Golymm 
and Pultusk, the Russian generals had succeeded m joming 
each other near Novgorod. Here a council of war was 
held, in which Dennigsen warmly insisted on an immediate 
renewal of hosabties. This general, who, without great 
mihtiiry talent, possessed a great deal of danng and per 
severance, beheWd that by mdomitable energy they couM 
successfully match the stnitegica] supenonty of their temble 
adversary He was a patriot in ha own way and had 
obtained a great aothonty over the soldiers. On several 
occasions m ha life, and espeoally m the famous tiuged) 
which had put an end to the reign and life of Paul I he 
had display^ e stia ordinary strength of character \\’ithoat 
boasting of the well known part that he had played in that 
memorable mght, be often Eluded to it, with the cool and 
haughty assurance of a man who equally despised bravado 
and repentance. His firm attitude at Pultusk had pointed 
him out as the commander of the army and \ery soon 
afterwards he received orders to succeed Karaeiuki, and 
execute the plan that he had conceived. Though he did 
not deceive himself with regard to the difficulties arolng 
from the bad season, he nghtly Judged them to be less for 
his soldiers than for ours, who were not accustomed to 
such a dimate, and he inslinctlTely fell that if we were 
seeking to a\*old a battle, there was an advantage for him 
in offering it He accordingly resolved to profit by the 
extensive lengthening out of our cantonments, in order to 
surprise, if he could, the two eorfs d artnlt which formed 
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i'arvtU, But Bennigxcn, wbo arrived with ha troops 
h arassed by long marches over impracticable ground and 
in such a rigorous season, found himself unable to effect 
ha operations with the harmony and rapidity that were 
more than ever necessary At the moment of reaping the 
fruit of so sldlfally conceived a plan, he allowed it to sUp 
from hu bands. Instead of cutting the whole or a part of 
Ney*8 corps, he was only able to dnve them back upon 
their bne of retre a t Bemadotte, who was qmckly warned 
by ha fellow-officer of the danger tKni threatened him, fell 
back with all haste m the same direction, and at Mohningcn 
overthrew the Russian advance-guard, which tned to stop 
hu passage. He lost hu baggage, but he was able to effect 
his retreat upon Strasburg, joining bands with Ney who was 
at GQgcnburg January 35th). 

Napoleon did not know the whole of these events till 
the a7th of January He at once understood their import 
once, and mstead of endeavounng to impede the inarch of 
the Russians towards the Lower Vistula, he resolved to do 
everything to lead them on farther and Cutber m Berea 
dotted «teps, while he himself would move on their rear 
according to hu constant method. He accordingly hastened 
to break up hb cantonments. He led hu army on Willem 
berg the point from which be intended to attack the crtrcroc 
left of the Russians, in order to tnm them quickly and force 
them on to the Vistula or if they pe rcei ved his project in 
time, to drive them back in the opposite direction beyond 
the Niemen. At Warsaw he left Lannes corps to fight 
the two divtiioni which Benmgsen had sent upon the 
Narew, then, m order to draw the Russians towards the 
Vistula, he sent instructions to Bemadotte to retire gtadu 
ally before them m the direction of Thom,* He did not 
really flatter himself that he should cut off the whole of the 

» Aeroohne to Robert Wibon »bo KMerts tliat TVpatpgn p’ f 
bhn the orictaJ copy of ihit order Napoleoo, thooch he 
IkJTnJotte of ha Intcntioo lo ent off the Kaolin army d I Drt ot^fi 
him to CiU lack apoo Thorn l>ot lo redrt the enemy with lie 
mhlch be had the rich! lo erpect from the mJTItary eipethwe ’h* 
mnhal «falch amoanlJ to tfw aame ihlo;; 
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Russian army, but he thought he was certain of surprising 
a corps of ‘ from fifteen to twenty thousand men,’ and he 
sent to Clarke, to INIortier, and Lefebvre, ^\ho were at 
Berlin, at Stralsund, and Thom, to hold themselves ready 
to take advantage of this possible event ^ The cold having 
made the ground quite firm, the roads had again become 
practicable We could no longer attribute our failures to 
the mud of Poland Napoleon had so little doubt of the 
success of this new campaign, that he announced m all his 
letters that he loas about to diivc the Nusstans beyond the 
Niemcn " He even ent so far as to predict this result in 
the proclamation which he addressed to his army on the 
30th of Januarjf 

‘ The Russians,’ he said, ‘ are led away by the Fatality 
which constantly misleads the counsels of our enemies 
They enter Turkey and declare war on the Porte at the 
very moment we amve on their frontiers They break up 
their winter quarters, and come and disturb their conquerors, 
only to expenence fresh defeats Since it is so, let us quit 
a repose that would injure our reputation , let them fly dis- 
mayed befote our eagles beyond the Niemcn / We shall spend 
the rest of our winter in the fine provinces of old Prussia, 
and they will not be able to attribute their misfoi tunes to 
any other than themselves >’ 

To speak thus as a man of destiny was no doubt a 
powerful means of working upon the imagination, but a 
great general ought to anticipate everything, even the pos- 
sibihty of a reverse It is better for him not to make 
engagements that he may not be able to keep, for in case 
of failure the effect that he sought to produce will turn 
against himself, and the more men’s minds have been 
excited by his predictions, the greater will be the depres- 
sion when they see that they are not fulfilled As early as 
the 28th of January, Bennigsen had stopped his march, 
either because he felt it would be imprudent to advance 
farther, or because he wished to give some repose to his 
tired soldiers On the 30th of January he began to sus- 

1 Napoleon to Clarke, January 27 , to Lefebvre, January 28, 1807 
2 Correspondance from January 27 to February i, 1807 
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pect that the French intended to operate on ha left. The 
ist of Fehnmry he was near AUcnjtein when the despatch 
was brought him which Napoleon hod sent to Bernadolte, 
and which had been intercepted by the Cossacks. FoDy 
enhghtened on the danger of his position, he immediately 
resolved to retire in the direction of Konigsberg. At Jon 
kowo he stopped os for a day in order to maintam his 
communications with Lcstocqs Prussians, who were still 
at Osterode m a very harardoiu position (February 3d) 
He stole away during the night, and the following days he 
checked us afresh, first at Hott, and then at Landdxirg, 
with remarkable firmness, by means of strong rcar-guardi 
which covered the march of ha army At his citretne 
right the Prussians, separated fiom him by the Passarge 
and closely followed Ncy stiD remained \'CTy exposed 
Forestalled by this manhol at Deppen, where they hoped 
to cross the nver they bod to sacrifice a part of their 
eorfit d arviU at Liebst^t, m order to bo able to pass ft ot 
Sponden. 

On the 7th of February rSoy Bennigsen, still ptireued 
by Napoleon, arrived at Preuss-Eybu. Moved by the 
complamts of his soldjcri, who wanted to fight, tired of 
keeping upon the defensive, the advantage of which he did 
not fully understand, and fmduig the position favonrablc for 
hu army he resolved to give us battle thcra He was so 
closely pursued, owing to the rapidity of our movetnenU, 
that the first shock between the two armies took pbee that 
same day The Russians had established thcmsch'cs 
bchmd Eybu the town and its approaches were only 
occupied b) their rear-guard, commanded by Barcby dc 
Tolly Soult drove ih^ out after a bloody combat, in 
which the town was several tunes taken and retaken, and 
our centre was lodged in it for the night. 

The next day the 8th of February the rising sun showed 
the posiuon of the two armies. That of the Russians was 
much nearer to the town than Napoleon had at fiat sd/v 
posed. Dccctrcd by a reconnaissance, imperfectly nude 
b) Murat, and confirmed in hfa suppositions by the aflairs 
of the preceding days, the Emperor bclic%td the Rimiani 
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to be, if not m full retreat, at least encamped much farther 
off Soult’s corps d^armLe awoke almost under the fire of 
their cannon Verj^ early in the morning Napoleon came 
up to our line and drew up his army in battle-array In 
the centre of our position was a cemetery in which his 
guard was established, and close by rose the church of 
Eylau, situated like the toi\ n upon a slight eminence The 
ground around us, strewed with corpses, everywhere bore 
traces of the fight of the day before In front extended the 
field of battle A plain, covered with frozen snow, inclined 
doivnwards from our positions of Eylau and Rothenen to 
the opposite extremity, where it rose again after having 
described some slight undulations So thick was the ice 
that covered the ground, that part of the day tlie soldiers 
fought upon lakes of which they did not even suspect the 
existence. The sky was dull and gloomy the north wind 
drove before it whirlwinds of snow, and from this sombre 
background stood out in relief dark masses of the Russian 
army, drawn up under the heights, from Saussgarten to 
Schmoditten, three hnes deep They remained there 
motionless, alternately deployed in order of battle, or closely 
pressed in columns of attack, behind a rampart of fire 
formed by four hundred pieces of artillery 

Such was the sight which presented itself to the view of 
the soldiers on their awakening The spectacle was the 
more likely to strike their imagination, because they had 
not brought into the war any of the enthusiasm which 
would have softened the lugubnousness of the scene It 
was not that their country might be freer, greater, or more 
prosperous, that they had come to brave death through so 
many privations, upon this frightful field of battle , it was 
for the whim of an exacting master, and for a whim of 
which he gave an account to no one , for what had he not 
alleged to justify himself for having rejected so advantage- 
ous and so honourable a peace ? Sometimes Pondichery, 
sometimes the Poles, sometimes the Turks ' In reahty — 
and they weU knew it — Napoleon had only been influenced 
by his desire to rule Europe, and to keep the kingdom 
winch the fate of arms had thrown into his hands If 
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these thoDghtB did not shake their courage, they were at 
least more calculated to damp their ardour thnn to gne 
them enthusiasm. When a great incentive is wantmg, the 
common needs of the toldien must at least be satufied , 
their courage then is closely connected with their phyncal 
wefl-bemg. In spite of their contmnal success, our troops, 
dqmved of bread and spirits, reduced to the provisions 
which they dug up In the fields, had endured great pnva 
Gons smee the opening of the campaign. The suffenngs 
of the Rnssians, thongh crnel, were much less. ^ The 
inhospitable sky was the slgr of their cotmtiy, they saw m 
It an aiTTilinry m the cold, almost a liberator Nor were 
they going os the instruments of a tynmt s whim to carry 
destruction into a foreign co u ntry ranged along tbar 
frontien to repel a hostile approach, they could at least 
believe that they were fightmg for their hearths. 

It IS difficult to estimate even oppraxunately tbc encctire 
of the two armies which were then on the point of cutting 
each other to pieces on the Irozen plains of Eylao, so much 
has national pride on both tides prevented any light being 
thremna on the subject Napoleon had oU hii army with 
him except Lannes’ corps, which was left at Warsaw 
Bernadotte'i corps, which had remained behind, and Neys 
corps, whidi was engaged a little distance off with Lcslocq s 
Prussems, whom he neutralisetL There remained therefore 
the corps of Ehivoust, Augcreao, and Soult, and Marais 
guard and cavalry 'Hicic different corps could not form 
less than seventy thousand men. Historians who reckon 
his army at less than this number are >Tiy embarrassed to 
explain how ofter ha\'iDg swqit up three hundred and thirty 
thousand men in Gcnnany he could only bring fifty^four 
thousand on the field of battle. They solve the dif^hy 
by asserting that he left behind him luty thousand stragglers, 
quite forgetting that this Is casting a far graver reflection 
on Napoleon than granting him a few thoosand more men 
upon the field of Eylao. On the other hand, in thir 

* ThaotdeneeofFciennc who wai maJc prijcwr bj Ibe 
and who w« tberdore *ble to tnabe Ibe compariwo h 

clou e oo ibu poiat. 
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estimate of sixty tliousand stragglers m the French army 
there is no alloi\ ance made for a single one m the Russian 
arm}', ^^hlch had just made infinitely longer and more 
painful marches than ours — a magnificent encomium, 
although It IS intended to detract from their merit, but one 
that must appear exaggerated when we reflect that there 
^^ere a great many deserters among the Poles Putting 
aside the improbable estimates that were drawn up later 
under the influence of national and militaiy susceptibilities, 
we may rely on the opinion of an excellent judge, himself 
a witness and actor in these events — General Jomini — who 
reckons that the forces were equal on both sides, except 
with regard to the artillery, in ivhich the Russians were 
superior m numbers and the French in precision 

Napoleon confronted the deep masses of the Russian 
army with a much thinner but more extended hne, which 
rendered his fire more destructive He had intrenched 
a part of Soult’s corps in the town of Eylau, another to 
the left of the toivn, in the centre, in the cemetery and 
around it, was his guard, on ground strewed witli the dead 
of the day before , at the nght, in the village of Rothenen, 
another of Soult’s divisions, supported by Augereau’s corps , 
a little behind, m the intervals left between these positions, 
was stationed Murat’s cavalry With regard to Davoust’s 
corps, sent off the day before m the direction of Domnau, 
and recalled m all haste, it was to enter the field a httle 
later, debouching at the extreme left of the Russians, and 
almost in theu- rear If Davoust’s attack succeeded, their 
left would be dnven into their centre, and the whole army 
thrown back in the direction of Konigsberg, where they 
would find their march barred by Ney’s corps 

A frightful cannonade had already commenced between 
the moving ramparts of artiUery which covered the firont of 
the two armies Motionless under the deadly fire which 
shot down whole files, they both waited with impassibihty 
for the moment of coming to close quarters For several 
hours each sought to break through the ranks of the enemy 
with the cannon, as if they were storming a fortress, but 
the breaches made by the artillery were immediately closed 







tip. The Ruisiani, accustomed to Napoleon s rapid and 
fonmdable offensive wartare, were dismayed at this novel 
attitude, and seem to dread one of those terrible lurpnses 
that were so fiimniar with him. However more exposed 
than ourselves by their open situation to the havoc of the 
artillery they were the first to give way They ennw to 
manceuvre on our left, as if they would outflanl: it, but 
their attention was very soon drawn to another side Sharp 
finng was beard on their flanla on the side of Serpallen 
It was Davoust, who had atnved on the field of battle, and 
was dnving before him the two divisions that had resisted 
huiL In Napoleon s plan his appeanmcc was to fonn the 
decisive event of the day in the same way as Ney who 
had been recalled from Kreutiberg a little later was to 
complete the issue of the battle. 

It was then about one odock, and the sty instead of 
clearing, had become still more gloomy In order to denve 
the full advantage from his lieutenant^ powerful divcmon, 
and to hinder the Russians from attadang bis isolated corps 
with all their forces, Napoleon at length dedded upon tak 
mg up the offettsr\*e. He pushed Saint liHaircs diN'isioo 
to his extreme right to jom hands with Davoust and he 
sent Augereau s d'armh to attack the Russian centre. 
^\^u^e Samt Hilaire drew out the enemy i left towards 
Serpallen, Augereau sword m hand, though ill for 8C^•e^l] 
days, led Desjardms and Heudclets diiisions through a 
regular homcane of shot and ball Before thej- could reach 
the enemy they were enveloped in a whirlwind of snow 
which dnving against the soldiers frees, blinded and 
paraljxcd them rendenng their arms uidess and therr 
march confused and uncertam. The Russians, who lonied 
their backs to the wind, and who had not moved from their 
positions, were; on the contrary able to calculate their 
distance. They crushed with the fire of Ihcir artillery these 
hesitating masses, that seemed to have become cijually 
iiKapablc of drawing back or marching forward. In a few 
mmulcs, half of Augereau % coips was placed A n dff 
hts generals and pnnapal officers killed or wounded, and 
hirasclf injured in the head. Then the Russian cavalry 
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sqindrnns of ot.r nsnln. jn;«> n '’nek' k ;iod , suth i)d> 
irrs-s'stihk nnss he tmdc n tkspi.rate rlnritc on the Russnn 
Centre, lie firM hroti tht ln<K ihe entiin s <i\nlr) , he 
then hro’c the fir^t line of infuiin, riossed it, uui <ul Ids . 
\\.i\ ihroneh the second, hut nhen here'tthed the third lie 
mde sesernl rlnr^es without succeedin'’ in hrenhing throu{;h 
It Ilisnrdour filled before the finnntss of these troops, 
and he Ind to turn Inch after a desperate stnipidc But 
the lmci> lialf oicrthrown h) this fnphiful asalanche of men 
and horses, liad held their positions, and Ind formed attain 
behind Imn He was forced to bre'al thruui,'h them afresh, 
in order to open a jnss-ige to our positions 

1 his magnificent irruption upon the centre of the 
Russians had resulted m no dccisnc issue, but mcanwlnle, 
one of their columns, which under co\cr of the great dis- 
order had \cnlurcd as far as Rylau, was captured almost 
entire, and Davoust liad achic\cd his mosement Supiiorted 
by Saint-Hilairc’s division, he had driven the Russian left 
from Scrpallcn to Saussgarlen, and afterwards as far back 
as the village of Kuschitten. But there he was stopped 
short by the detachments which Bennigsen sent one after 
another against him In spile of the bnlliant success of 
this attack the battle was still uncertain, for our centre was 
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exhausted, and only feebly smtained Davousts movement 
In all probab3ity however, this flank attack would have 
ended by gravely imperiibng Bennigsens srtuatioD, had not 
an nnforesecn erent given the Rimians the advantage. 
Lestoeq, escaping from Key's ponuit with a portion of ha 
d'armh^ wbDe the marehaJ stilJ in rgnorance of what 
had taken place at Eylao was driving his enemy before hrm 
in the dire^on of Konigsbeig, just then made his appear 
ance at Althoflf on the e xtrem e Rnssan nght After having 
passed vrlthoot stopping behind Bennigsens army as £ir os 
his extreme left, he deployed his eight thoosand men before 
Davoust’s corps, which was forced to fell hack fai rli turn, 
nus unexpected incident changed m a few moments the 
fece of things. Thanks to the vigorons manner m which 
Lestoeq had resumed the offensive, the Russians recovered 
almost all the ground that they had lost on this sida 
Instead of dcferidmg themselves, they attacked our troops, 
who fell back. Perhaps a general effort from the whole of 
them Unc might have deflutdy ghen them the nctoiy 
perhaps we might have experienced another Poltowa, or 
learnt to know even then something of the disasto* of a 
retreat from Russia, had not Key who after several hoon 
lost in useless skirmishes had been joined and warned by 
his aid<sdc-camp Ferensac, at length appeared by the »de 
of Schraoditten too late to really change the Hsue of this 
bloody and undecided battle, bat eorij cnongh at least to 
prevent the scales turning m fevour of our advcnarics. 

Night had come on, but no darkness was thick enough 
to conceal the horror of this field of carnage, on whkh Uy 
nearly forty thousand men, wounded, dying, or dead. 

* ^^'hat a maxsaoe, and without any issue I eiclalrocd 
Manhal Key the followup da> os he turned ha eyes from 
the heaps of corpses shrouded in their wmding-ihects of 
snow ^\Tiat a massacre, and />r w<j / he might ilDl 
more ngfaUy have said. Our soldien hod not fought for 
any interest or for any principle. Ullhout lore and with 
out hatred, they were d^ng for a whim, Uke the glaJLiton 
of the arcus. At least half the victims in this jlaughtcr 
had feUen from oar ranks for if the cannonade at the 
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commencement of the action had been more sangumar}' for 
the Russians than for ourselves, our attacks had several 
limes been repulsed, and nothing in var involves greater 
loss than an attack that fails For a general like Napoleon, 
and cspeciall} at such a distance from our basis of operations, 
an uncertain battle was a failure if not a defeat, and what 
increased its gravity was Napoleon’s engagement, that was 
still present to all minds, to drive the Russians ^beyond ihe 
Nicmat ’ Now, not only had the Russians continued their 
retreat without Napoleon thinking of molesting them, but 
they were marching towards Komgsberg, where there was no 
other issue than the sea, as if to defy us to force them into it 
On the other hand, Napoleon had remained master of the 
field of battle , and although he was incapable of attempting 
anything further, he was not a man not to take advantage of 
this circumstance to transform the check into victor)-^ His 
army had, in reality, sufiered so fearfully that it would hav'c 
been impossible for him to keep his positions any longer before 
a resolute enemy Bennigsen’s lieutenants, Generals Knor- 
ring and Tolstoi, entreated their commander to renew the 
fight , but he had sustained enormous losses, and his soldiers 
were d}nng of hunger Napoleon’s inflexible wall prevailed 
Such is the value of tenacity in war, that it is not im- 
probable that the obstinate and indomitable attitude of a 
Wellington would hav^e constrained him almost immediately 
to retreat This is so true that even when the Russians 
retreated voluntanly, the principal officers of the army 
thought we ought to retrogade beyond the Vistula, and 
Napoleon himself was inchned to this opinion The day 
after the battle, wnting to General Duroc, one of the few 
men who had inspired him with confidence, thanks to his 
reserved and taciturn character, he said ‘There was a 
very bloody battle yesterday at Eylau The field of battle 
remained in our hands, but tf a great many men were killed 
on both sides, the situation rendeis my loss the mote sensible 
It IS possible that, in order to get qmet winter- 
quarters, I shall remove^ to the left bank of the Vistula ’ ^ 
This IS very different from what Berthier wrote the day before 
1 N-ipoleon to Duroc, February 9, 1807 
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to Josephine m a letter that was intercepted ‘ To-morrvw 
tom Aavt ifu honour of romving iht Eotforor/ 
To acknowledge that the situation rendered his loss heavier 
was to recognise that his foohsh policy had even ckinded 
his military views, which in general were so dear and so 
profound for it was this alone which had placed him b 
a irtuatiou in which each blow he received counted double, 
and m which he could not utilise a fifth of his forces. But 
he fiilt, with his lofty genios and his pnde, how unfortunate 
would be the tDoral effect of a retreat upon the Vistula, 
and not only did he reject this idea as soon as Bcnnigscn*i 
inaction showed him the possibility of escaping from so 
humiliating an extremity but he began to spoik of nctory 
with that assurance which for so long deluded even the 
soldiers themselves. A few hours after having dictated 
this letter to Ehiroc, he wrote to Camtxac^es to publish in 
the Monxiatr that the Russian army kai ben eomp/tlelj 
put to rout that they had lost from ten to twelve thousand 
prisoners, and fourteen thousand m dead or wounded. 
With regtud to ourselves, he had only fifteen hundred killetl 
and four thousand wounded* In his buUdin it would 
almost have seemed an insult to the lafft-nDgs of the 
soldiers to have reckoned thetr losses so low , he accordingly 
owned to one thousand nioc hundred dead, and five 
thousand seven hundred wounded, — a number however 
which fell fiir short of the truth. • Soon after the moomfal 
impresstons of the tint moment ha\mg been dispelled he 
did not fear to estimate the losses of the Russians at forty 
thousand men and fifteen or sutecn generals then when 
he reached Landsberg, and had no longer before his eyes 
the field of battle which was witness to the destruction of a 
whole corps d armk he did not hesitate to wntc in bis 
silty first bulletin that tt xevs forlunxste for KcMtcskr^ 
that tt had not entered tnfo the caleulattons of the J’ftn.h 
general to force the Russian artny into this fositienl A 
puerile and foolish bravado for it inevitably suggested to 
all mmds a question to which there could be but one reply 

• To Ccmldctri*, rdraary p, 1S07 
* ntljr-dcblb lolletin. 
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The most ignorant soldier ^^as capable of understanding 
that if It had not entered into Bonaparte’s calculations to 
deal so e\traordmar)' and so decisive a blo^\, it ^\as solely 
because he had recognised its impossibility 

In order to give an idea of the cynical impudence uhich 
charactensed this man, and of the slight dependence that 
can be placed on his mihtar}' reports, I will confine myself 
to quoting the assertions contained in two letters written 
f/ic same day\ one to Cambaedres, the other to Daru, and 
relating to the same facf, that is to say, the number of our 
V ounded in the battle of Eylau ‘ ]\Iy cousin,’ he VTote to 
Cambaedrds, ‘ now that all the reports are made up, it 
appears that the losses ve experienced in the battle of 
Eylau were rather exaggerated than underrated in this 
bulletin They amount to three thousand looundcd and fifteen 
hundred dead ' To Daru he wrote ‘ Ivlonsieur Daru, 
according to your report of the 8th of March, the number 
of wounded who have entered the hospitals of Thorn is 
only four thousand That is veiy few, there must he more , 
I had leckoned that theie weie fioni seven to eight thousand 
wounded He was the more likely to have reckoned on 
this number from the reports of his officers, which calculated 
the wounded at twelve thousand How could he not know 
that the hospitals of Thorn could not possibly contain all 
these poor wretches? that a great number of them had 
either been dispersed with the stragglers in the neighbouring 
localities, or had been abandoned on account of the diffi- 
culty of transport ? ‘ I was ordered to follow General 

Colbert, who covered the retreat,’ mote Fezensac, ‘we 
were therefore the last to leava The road was filled with 
carnages and waggons of every descnption, which had sunk 
mto the snow A great many wounded had taken refuge 
in these vehicles, and entreated us in vain not to abandon 
them The general sent an officer to recommend the 

unfortunate beings to the kindness of the burgomaster of 
Eylau, and to the commander of the Russian advance- 
guard, whose Cossacks already occupied the town ’ ^ Com- 

1 Napoleon to CambacA^ and to Daru, March ir, 1807 

2 Souvemrs Mthtaires de Fezensac Another eye wtness, R 
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pared with these ihameful dissemblnigi, the report in which 
Bcnnigsen boldly claimed the -victory, whDc be admitted a 
total loss of twelve thousand killed, may for a model 
of tnithhilnes*.* Moreover what better th?in anything else 
shows the real state of our aflaiis after the battle of Eylaa 
IS the complete change which immediately took place m 
Napoleon s policy towards the same king of Prussia whom 
he had been treating with so much harshness and contempt 
The day before, he densrvely put him off to the epoch of 
the general peace, seemed to donbt whether he would ever 
re-establish him upon his throne, and, at all events, openly 
announced ha intention of never restoring to him hu 
Pohsh provmces. How moch his feelings had softened 
after the battle 1 My brother he wrote to him, on the 
13th of February I send to your Majesty Gen^ Ber 
trand, who has my entire conftdcnce. He will say things 
which will I trust be agreeable may your Majesty bebere 
that this tf Vu JiMGt mfimeni of mj h/t I I flatter myself 
that It will be the commencement of a lasting ftiendthip 
between us. 

What Bertrand was charged to offer to King Frederick 
\\TIliam was the restitution of the Pnmian provmces as £ir 
as the Elbe. These were the conditions which Napoleon 
had to obstmately refused a few months before. It was 
tha separate peace which he had declared was Impossible 
Bertrands instructions prescribed to him to represent to 
the king of Prussia that his alliance with Russia was only 
a vassalage disguised that the suffenngs of his people did 
not penult him to wait for the consent of England, 'that 
Napoleon wuhed alone to hnre the glory of reorganising 

\Mlsoo, fully ccofiruB the InUh of ihb iceoont. The RohLuu KltfJ 
t»o himdrcd of these curtic^ filled tiIUj o(tr woended. Ah ihe 
odefabooriog rflUges were enmded »hh oor sWc.— A Sictch of the 
Campaign, etc. 

* I lay at the feet of yoor Majesty be wrole to AlesaJ^’*^ 
iwdTt fljcs taken from the enemy These flags ncrc cairkd ly 
Cokroel Bcckiodoefr to St. retenberc, where crery ooe ccwkl « 
them. TbH <Ld do* bemerer present hapoJeoo from writlog in « 
fifty ninth LoDctin, that only a ilncle rcjjatnt had lost It* eaii< *1 
to accident of war 
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the Prussian nation, whose power was necessary to the 
whole of Europe ’ It was somewhat late to recogmse this 
truth, but the battle of Eylau had opened his eyes It had 
revealed many other thmgs to him besides In reconcihng 
himself with Prussia, what was he going to do with the 
unfortunate Poles whom he had compromised, and whom 
he still continued to enlist under his standard ? ‘ General 

Bertrand,’ continued Napoleon, '"will let it be understood 
that since the Emperor has leai ned to know Poland, he no 
LONGER ATTACHES ANY IMPORTANCE TO IT ’ ^ The perfect 
indifference that Napoleon showed to his natural allies was 
scarcely calculated to induce the king of Prussia to accept 
this eternal fiiendship which Bertrand had just proposed to 
him , he was, besides, too closely bound to Russia to make 
peace without her , he accordingly insisted on a Congress, 
in which the conditions of a European peace should be 
discussed But Napoleon, formerly so ardent for this idea, 
now only saw its inconvenience He reminded the king 
of Prussia ‘that the Congress of Westphaha had lasted 
eighteen months,’ and persisted in reqmrmg a separate 
treaty, declaring, however, that he was ready to accept an 
arrangement with Russia and England, if they really wished 
it, and that this was what he desired ‘ I should be hom- 
fied at myself,’ he added, ‘to be the cause of so much 
bloodshed, but if England beheves that this effusion of 
blood IS useful to her projects and her monopoly, what am 
I to do?’^ 

This bad argument but thmly disguised his real thought 
Three months before, the miserable condition to which he 
had reduced Prussia offered him a sure means of intimidat- 
ing and influencing the coalesced powers Then he had 
demanded a general congress, now, on the contrary, the 
situation of these powers had so much improved that they 
could act efficiently in favour of their ally That was why 
he would no longer treat except with King Frederick 
VVilham alone. The contradiction was therefore only 
apparent, and this ostentatious generosity was only a snare 

1 Instructions for General Bertrand, February 13, 1807 

2 Napoleon to tbe king of Prussia, February 26, 1807 
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SlIAU NEGOTIATIONS — ^TNE INACnON AT OSTEiODE 
AJfD AT FINKENSTELN 

(if^reJk^JJsjr 1S07) 

Thus Coiled an attempt that was neither unccrc nor honour 
able, and which had only been made m the hope of dividing 
oar adversanca. There was a want of dignity as wdD as of 
linccnty and tact, m so openly flatteriD^ the day after a 
rerene, those whom he had piuvionily treated tnth »ch 
coarse contempt. 

Napoleon, after having vigorously driven tn the encmy*i 
outposis in order to obtain qoiet wlnter-qaartcn, rcmm'cd 
his head-quarters to Ostcrode, on the frontiers of Prussia. 
He rested on Thom, as two months before he hod rested 
on Warsaw He established hu army behind the Pasurge 
and the AUe, Hu extreme left was at Braansberg hu 
centre extended from Mohrtingcn to Allcnstcin hts right 
from Cilgenburg to ^\illcnbcrg. These positions, though 
more concentrated than the former ones, were neither \eTy 
strong nor t'cry secure they were much too far from our 
centres of supplies, which exposed the troops danng the 
remainder of the winter to the roost cruel pnratloni. 
Napoleon has himself grven in hu corTCspondcncc fl fearful 
picture of the state of destitution to which the soldien were 
several times reduced They »'crc without bread without 
brandy without shelter without shoes, in the midst of mow 
and ice. \\c are however compelled to admit that hif 
admirable military instinct did not fail him, and that after 
having committed the fault of iransportmg the war inlo to 
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inhospitable a countrj, he repaired it by rcsolulcl} bearing 
up against these first trials, instead of gnnig ^\ay and 
acknowledging himself \anqiiishcd 11 is indomitable atti- 
tude daunted his eneinj, and prc\cntcd him from again 
disturbing our cantonments , it daunted Austria still more, 
whose intervention at this moment would have been all 
powerful, and who lost the opportunitj A retrograde 
movement, on the contrar), vv’ould have emboldened our 
enemies throughout Eurojie, it would have been the signal 
perhaps for a calamitous disorder His bold and skilful 
resolution is the most striking criticism on Bennigscn’s line 
of conduct Ihis general had, it is true, sustained great 
losses, but his offensive warfare in the depth of winter had 
hitherto succeeded too well for him to abandon it, and the 
more Napoleon showed a desire to keep quiet till the fine 
weather, the less ought Bennigsen to have resigned himself 
to the inaction to which he was condemned for the re- 
mainder of the winter 

Several victories won upon other points by our soldiers 
and our allies gradually vv eakened the disastrous impression 
of E3dau Savar}', who was charged with the command of 
Lannes’ corps while that general was ill, cleared the 
approaches of the Narevv, which were so necessarj' to our 
occupation of Warsaw, and beat the Russians at Ostrolenka 
In the course of Februar}', Lefebvre invested Dantzic, 
Mortier occupied the neighbourhood of Stralsund, which he 
could not invest for want of ammunition , our army of 
Silesia hurried on the sieges of Neisse and Glatz , and our 
allies, the Turks, stood their ground on the Danube against 
Michelson, who was obliged to send detachments on the 
Bug to assist Bennigsen 

At Constantinople the Sultan Selim, marvellously aided 
by Sebastiani, won a great diplomatic and military victory 
over the Anglo-Russian coalition After the declaration of 
war from Russia and the departure of her ambassador 
Itahnski, Selim had had to listen to the remonstrances and 
intimidations of England He had yielded to them for an 
instant, but had very soon repented of his weakness 
England was the more anxious to put an end to the Sultan’s 
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hesitation, because she had hitherto only gircn Rniso a 
very feeble support, and she feared lest that power sboold 
appropnate a part of the Torkuh provinces at the con 
elusion of a successful war Admiral Duckworths fleet 
was recalled from the coast of Spam to the Dardanelles, to 
give weight to the remonstrances of the British Cabract 
Thctr minuter Mr Arhuthnot, presented an Impcnoos 
nltimatum to the Porte. He summoned the Saitan to 
dismiss SebasUam, and to pronounce m favour of the 
Anglo-Russian alliance (February 25 th) On Selim's refusal, 
Arbuthnot embarked with his fellow-countiyroen to Join the 
fleet War was immediately declared with England. Duck 
worth mtrepidly entered the straits with ha weak squadron 
under the cannon of the palaces of the Dardanelles. He 
sustamed their badly dirked fire without injmy, burned 
and destroyed the vessels thirt he met on his passage, and 
came to anchor off Pemces Island, a few miles from the 
seraglio (February aist) Terror regned m Constantinople, 
where no measure of defence bad been Duckworth 

usisted on the immediate acceptance of the oltimatom, the 
condmons of which were made still harder by fresh require- 
ments. In this first moment of consternation, a tingle ball 
fired on the seraglio would have obtained the iraroedale 
submission of the Sultan and his capital, but the English 
admiral was deterred by scruples of humanity He con 
tented to negoUate, and lost all the fruit of ha successful 
boldness. SebasUaru, whodl 5 pb)cd agreat dealofdeasioft, 
coolness, and skill, m thb difficult situation, went to the 
Sultan and raised lus courage. He showed ium the po«i 
bihty of gaming time, and of oigamsing the defence. He 
made the English retire to some distance and amused 
them for several dap with pretended negotbiions. In the 
meantime he crect^ battenes along the shore, armed the 
gunboats, drew up the old ships so that their broadsides 
might bear on the coast, and had the ^^lrklsh mannes 
cacrosed by French officen whom Rapolcon had sent 
him- 

At last Duckworth perceived fhcbruoiy sC) that he had 
been tneked. Inrtcad of being able to mtimidate, he feooJ 
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himself threatened m his turn He -was obliged again to 
enter the narrow strait through which he had come, under 
the fire of an artillery that had become formidable He 
reappeared before Constantinople, which henceforth laughed 
at his attacks To complete his misfortunes, contrary winds 
hindered him from taking up a position before the town to 
commence offensive operations Each day increased his 
peril He was compelled to leave, and he once more con- 
fronted the batteries of the Dardanelles, whose enormous 
guns did his vessels great damage (March 3) ^ 

Selim’s unexpected energy, and the success of his resist- 
ance to the injunctions of the British Cabinet, gave Napoleon 
great joy, by provmg the power of a diversion on the 
efficaciousness of which he had never much reckoned 
The news did not reach him till the beginning of April 
1807 He resolved to render his alhance with Selim still 
closer, and at the same time to strengthen it by a firm 
union with Persia, from which he also hoped to derive great 
advantage He publicly announced m the Momteiir that 
the Russians had offered peace to Persia, and that Fethah 
Shah had rejected the proposition, exclaiming ‘ that so long 
as the great emperor, hts fnend, was at war with the Russians, 
they need not hope for either peace or truce ! ’ ^ He offered 
Selim arms, ammunition, soldiers, or help of any kind 
‘ You have shown yourself,’ he WTOte to him, April 3d, ‘ the 
worthy descendant of Selim and of Soliman You have 
asked me for a few officers, I send them to you 
Generals, officers, soldiers, arms of every kind, even money, 
I place at your disposal You have only to ask, ask 
plainly, and whatever you ask for shall be sent immediately 
Make friends with the Shah of Persia, who is also the enemy 
of the Russians Persuade him to remain firm, and 
vigorously to attack the common enemy ’ He wrote in 
the same manner to the Shah, in order to stir him to attack 

1 Duckworth’s reports, addressed to Admiral Collingwood, from 
February 21 to March 3, 1807 (‘Annual Register for the Year 1807, 
Appendix to the Chromcle ’) Letter from Sebastiani to Marmont, 
March 4, 1807 

2 Mmitmr, April 2, 1807 
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both the EogUsh and the Russians ^ and began to give lus 
attention at once to the orgamsiag of General Gardanci 
mission, who did not, hoirever start till the following 
month of May The letter to Selim concluded thus 
‘ Ptau has bwi prapostd to nu I Anv ban offend all tiu 
advania^ that I could desire but I should hare had to 
ratify the state of things cstabluhed between the Forte and 
Russia by the treaty of Sistown, and I refused. I replied 
that It was necessary that absolute independence should be 
insured to the Porte. 

This postsoapt contained as many lies as it did words. 
If Napoleon attached so mneh importance to the alliance 
of Turkey and Persia, if he showed so much consideration 
and affection for these two sovereigns, who most have been 
rather aitomshed at so sudden an attachment, it was simply 
because his successive advances to Pnma and Austria had 
been received with mistrust and coldness. The same may 
be said of the exaggerated expressioDS of sympathy for the 
Swedish nation to which he gave ultenmee about thU time, 
when Mortier after having boten the Swedes at Passcwalki 
concladed a emee with them which for a time separated 
them from the coalitwn. The Emperor cid Napoleon, 
in his seventy-second bulletin, has alwa)-* been deeply 
gneved to make war on a brave and generous nation, who 
fy their history and geographical position are the friends ef 
France The Emperor’s instructions have always been 
to treat the Swedes as fnends with whom we hare quarrcDcd, 
but with whom the force of things cannot fail to rcconale 
us. The dearest interests of the two peoples demand it 
If they injured us they xoould regret it another day and tv 
tmsh to repair theevili hieh roe have done to them Noiilnj, 

can be more just than these considerations but why in h» 
month were they only a feint, suggested by a temporary 
embarrassment, instead of being the sincere and Lutim: 
expression of his policy? Sweden Turkey Perwa, and 
I oland, were in reality the only allies that he could hcncc 
forward hope to hare but these nations were toon to learn 
• NapoJcoQ lo Selim, \pfT J iSoy | to itc Shai of 1 enti, *1^ 
ume day 
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to their cost what value he set even upon an alliance based 
upon that community of interests, traditions, and sympathy, 
upon which he laid so much stress When he wrote these 
declarations which cost him so httle, he had already for 
some time been turning over in his mind the chances of a 
reconciliation either with Russia or Austria, — a reconcilia- 
tion which would inevitably involve the abandonment or 
sacrifice of these boasted alliances 

After his awkward and unsuccessful attempt to win over 
the king of Prussia the day after the battle of Eylau, Napoleon 
agam turned towards Austna. Besides being alarmed at 
his own isolation, he was seriously disquieted by the ill- 
concealed armaments of this power, who alleged with a 
great deal of reason the necessity of placing herself in a 
position to make neutrahty respected He very rightly 
felt that, after all the mong he had done to Austria, it 
required very little to change the distrustful attitude of the 
cabinet of Vienna mto one of open hostility He therefore 
resolved to gam her friendship at any price ‘ VTiat does 
the house of Austna want ? ’ he wrote to Talleyrand on the 
3d of March. ‘ If they wish to treat, in order to guarantee 
the integnty of Turkey, I will consent If they wish for a 
treaty, by which, if Niissta acquued an increase of territory 
in Turkey, the two powers would make common cause to 
obtain an equivalent, that can also be arranged ’ After 
having so plainly shown the value he set upon the interests of 
his good fnend Selim, and of that integnty which recurred 
in all his mamfestoes, he bade Talleyrand agam offer a 
portion of Silesia In short, he was to let Napoleon know 
‘ what was requisite to secure the friendship of Austria ’ 
But even supposing that Austna knew nothing of the pro- 
positions of a totally different character which Napoleon 
had just made to the king of Prussia, which is not very 
probable, what confidence could she have m such abrupt 
proposals, or m a man who changed his tone so frequently 
and so completely and who sacnficed his most fkithful 
friends with such shameless ease , who displayed, in a word, 
so much gentleness and affabihty after so much arrogance ? 

M de Vincent, to whom Talleyrand made these unex- 
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pected oTcrtnrea, expreised more surpme than eagcmat 
He replied that hi3 court had no des^ to appropriite the 
spoils of Turkey or to ennch herself at the eipensc of her 
neighbouiB she only asked for the seamty of her oim 
possessions. Napoleon returned to the charge, if de 
Vincent, he wrote to Talleyrand, the 9th of March, ‘most 
tell us what they want, for all this nmrt end in an alliance 
between France and Austria, or between France and Rnsna, 
Anstna has no grounds for her alarm, for the Emperor’s plan 
IS this to restore to the king of Pnissu his throne and hu 
states and to imuntam the integrity of the Porte Since 
Anstna does not wish for the dmaion of Turkey be m 
voked anew the great pnnaplc of integrity With regard to 
Poland, he unmediat^ adds, tMe expJoMibeM ts tfinfasiud 
tn the first part the unUnct that u to say that the 
stipulation of restonng to the king of Prussia bis states puts 
Poland oat of the question. Thus he heJd bis soldiers, the 
Poles, os cheap as his thends the Turks. He offered to 
sacrifice them to Austria, as be had already offered to 
socnfice them to Prussia. Did he at least cease danng 
this time to comprotnUe them and to urge them forward? 
No, be nerer lafished their blood and ibdr resources more 
profosely Two days before, on the 6th of March, he 
wrote to Zajonchek to hurry hnn to complete the organise 
tKin of his os/ps A'armM which was to be raised to furrt} 
fire thousand men he b^ged him to cruol under hb 
standard all the nobility on the nght bank of the Mrtula, 
and he wrote to TaUcyrand the same day that he was going 
to stir up an insurrection m Volhj-nia and Podolia I P^it 
perhaps he had to complain of their slowness and theu 
want of energy? Not the least He adrahted that be 
had not, in the plainest terms * Endearour he wrote 10 
Talleyrand at this reiy time to pcmiade Gounon to hare 
a Utile more patience with the I^lca. They appear t 
to be rendering as mtteh semee as oreumstanees wO /emit 
W e see by tha conduct whether the enlightened Poles were 
right or wrong In not trusting Napoleon. 

• Nipoleoo to CenenJ ZsjoocbeL, Ittfci 6 1S07 j 1 ® Tttkjn 
the soiOe <lalc. 
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The Austrian cabinet rccencd these fresh ad\anccs \cr)' 
coldly and maintained an unpenetrable rcscrac. Na])olcon 
was the last man to licar this enigmatical attitude in an 
ad\ersar} for ain length of tune. He became irritable and 
impatient, and \cr) soon he threatened Austria lie no 
longer attempted to seduce her, he made preparations for 
gr\mg her the choice between an alliance and war In order 
to intimidate more surclj, he determined to deal an e\tra- 
ordinar}’ blow It was scarcely four months since he had 
asked for the conscription of the eight} thousand men who 
ought not to ha^e been drawn till a }car later he was now 
b} a fresh abuse of power going to call in March 1S07 
for the eighty thousand conscripts of iSoS , he was going 
to make this terrible a\owal to France, that he required 
two conscriptions in four months, that with all his genius, 
an ami} of fne hundred and forty thousand men was not 
sufficient to protect the national honour ' And even then 
he had not owned all, for he intended in the month of 
September to draw the conscripts of 1S09 1 ‘I am going 
to arm eighty thousand men,’ he wrote to Talleyrand, the 
30th of March , ‘ in the month of September I shall arm 
eighty thousand more ’ At the same lime, while, by a fresh 
violation of the laws which he had himself made, he with- 
drew' the vote of this iniquitous measure from the Legisla- 
tive Body to impose it on his complaisant senators, he 
impudently gave as his motive ‘ that England had just made 
a le\7 of two hundred thousand men ’ ^ 

He warned his friends, Cambaedres and Lacuce, that 
objections were useless, that he knew them beforehand, that 
he should listen to no remonstrance nor suffer any delay , 
that such Avas his unchangeable wall Talleyrand received 
orders to inform the Court of Vienna that our levies were 
made in consequence of her owm armaments and her own 
equivocal policy , ‘ that he ivanted her reply to our over- 
tures, to give a half turn to the right to our army of Brittany 
and Normandy that she would be very foolish to draw 
the theatre of w'ar upon her own territoty, that he 
was ready to have his army passed in review by an Austrian 
^ Message to the Senate 
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officer who wonld thns see with his own eyes how many 
troops France could send into Bavam before a month was 
onL In short, Austria ought to accept his overtures 
of peace , at all events, she most no longer give him cause 
for anuety nor make use of any more threats. 

Such msolent provocation, coming immediately after 
inch flattering overtures, was enough to exasperate the most 
patient statesmen , and perhaps Austria, even weak as she 
then was, would not have tolerated such language had it 
reached her without being softened. But by a singular 
comadence, at the very moment that Napoleon was send 
mg her this foolish challenge, she was oflenng him her 
mediation with the coalesced poweix Napoleon wrote his 
letter on the ipth of March and on the following day the 
20th, he received one from Talleyrand, informing him of 
the offer of the Austrian cabmet. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed, for this benevolent proposition caused his threats 
to fall to the ground by depniing him of the pretext for 
them, and gave Austria the advantage of the delay In 
spite of his hypocritical declarations m favour of peace, he 
lud no longer any desire to make It, since the large i^n 
forcements bad fiUed up the gaps In hU army and the olm 
of his steps with the diflcrent powers had b« 3 i to gain an 
additional ally and not to conclude o peace: The Court 
of Vienna volunteered him her kind lemcca , what he 
wished to obtain was the assistance of her anoics. He felt, 
however all the granty of the inadent, and did not conceal 
from himself that the Austrian intervention might in a 
very short time end m war Hm embarrassment betrayed 
its^ m the incessant changes m his language and coo 
dnet At first he ordered Talleyrand to maintain on 
ambiguous attitude, not to reply either Ves or No, to 
require Austria to cease orming.* A few days later be 
urged him to settle with Austria he declared himself 
ready to accept the mediation, and ocn asked to have a 
suspenilon of arms for three or six months added to It* 
On the 1 6th of Apnl he offioaliy accepted the mediation, 

* Nipoicoa to TiBcyranJ, Vtrc 6 20. 

* To lb< tanw, 'liich iC 
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still insisting on the armistice/ but he very soon altered 
his mind Before any armistice, he wanted to name 
Dantzic and Graudenz, which towns were closely surrounded 
by his soldiers He blamed Talleyrand for agreemg to the 
status p (Bseiis as basis , he enjoined him to make no engage- 
ment, to feign Ignorance, to delay affairs , he regarded the 
intervention of Austria as a misfortune , everything, there- 
fore, ‘ even the place in which the Congress should be held, 
must be made ground for discussion ’ ^ 

Throughout this negotiation, of which it was so easy to 
foresee the issue, his absolute want of pnnciple and of all 
rule of conduct, and the incredible changes m his ideas, 
which had no other compass to steer by than the interest 
of the moment, considered from the most selfish and most 
ephemeral point of view, degenerated into short-sightedness 
and folly It did not require more to cause the failure of 
a project which had only been an expedient for Austria, and 
which the other powers had never for an mstant regarded 
as serious They accepted the mediation of Austria in 
principle, but they confined themselves to vague declara- 
tions, and there was nothing serious or definite in their 
steps, beyond the Convention of Bartenstein (April 26), 
which drew the alhance between Frederick Wilham and 
Alexander ^still closer The two sovereigns joined together 
afresh for the common defence, and for the reconstruction 
of Europe They stnctly engaged not to make any conquest 
on thar own account during the whole time of the war 
(Art 13) This engagement, which was certainly disinter- 
ested, though perhaps somewhat premature, shows to what 
illusions the indecisive battle of Eylau had given rise in 
their minds 

During the interchange of these pacific demonstrations, 
which resembled the skilful counter-marches and feigned 
movements by which generals endeavour to discover the 
weak side of an adversary, Napoleon, who had taken up 
his residence first at Osterode, then at the chdteau of Fin- 
kenstein (April ist), was actively employed in raising the 
courage of his soldiers, in insuring his supplies, which had 
1 Napoleon to Talleyrand, April 16 ^ To the same, Apnl 23 

VOL III R 
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Qt first been so defiaent, m hastening the amval of his 
reinforcements, and in the organisation of ha conscripts. 
On the 4th of April, Combactfrhs and Regnault de Samt 
Jean dAngtfly presented thetnselyes in ha name before the 
dismayed Senate, to obtain their leave to draw the conscripts 
of 1808 CambaciTha siroie by all that to* sacred that 
these young men would only be employed at home He 
dwelt upon the h/tJ/usj of his Majesty who 

was unwilling that these fresh conscript* should affront 
the hardships of war before they had been by degree* 
fiuniliansed with them. A report of Bcrthicrs was then 
read, which stated that his Majeity** army had never been 
so large, so well tramed, or better organued but that it 
was necessary to make up the losses sustained in battle 
and by Rcknets, concise and terrible language, which well 
expressed the antiapated destmclion of this immense annual 
levy Regnault was the last to speak. He felt for the 
Emperor who had done everything to have peace, ‘and 
whose heart bled while he demanded this fresh conscrip- 
tion. He felt for the conscripts toa StncUy speakmg, 
he said, they will only be national guards, corps tn ^rhtk 
duldroij tkt twa (*/ natttrt, wil) replace their feUhen 

imder the dqartmental eagles. It co*ts ha Majesty 
dear witness the buUetm from Ejlan which breathes regret 
rather than joy at the viaoty I * 

Tha pathetic appeal moved the senator*, who had too 
much feeling to rciux thar vote to Uu* TibuUa* of con 
soiption. Conscnption and proicnpUon prere already to 
use an expression of a cooteroporary * the first word and 
the last of the impcnal ripmt Napoleon had none of the 
*cntimcntairty that Regnault ascribed to him. Hts paternal 
kmdneis consisted in re-cstablufung by inexorable seventy 
the disaplme which had latel) been greatly relaxed. I 
have been sorry to see he wrote to Soult, that a peasant 
had come from Eldittcn to Liebsladt Shall we never 
know bow to maintam order? Not even n hare ought to 
cross the line. Shoot the first person that passe*, be he 

1 MifmUettr April 8 1 807 
* Daoooa r £jui smr Itt pi tut ru 
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innocent or guilij It is by such means, it appears, lliat 
what It IS customar} to call ^lai thutgs m war arc done 
He took ad\antagc of the leisure which Benmgsen left him, 
to push forward the sieges of those places which still held 
out, like Neissc and Glat? m Silesia, and Grauden/ and 
Colberg m Upper Prussia He was particularly anxious to 
take Danlzic, an e\tremcl> diflicult undertaking, of which 
he wished to gi\e the honour to Lcfebirc, but which was 
in rcaht) directed by Chasscloui) and Lariboisibrc, tw'o 
eminent engineers Uantzic was iineslcd the 8th of 
March, and from that day a regular siege was carried on 
b} a corps of twenty thousand men, composed partly of 
auviharj troops Ihis period of comparaiuc tranquillity 
also ga\c him an opportunity of casting a glance at our 
internal affairs, which were in a very unsatisfactor)' situa- 
tion As he had resohed, while delegating a part of his 
authority to the Archchancellor Cambacerls, still to remain 
at the head of the administration, it is easy to understand 
that after so long an absence, amid such tumultuous and 
complicated events, lie was not m a position to give the 
internal government that daily impulsion without w'hich 
nothing could any longer work in France As everything 
w'as subject to the decision of his disordered will, all busi- 
ness was suspended and stopped at the same time, and we 
see by his correspondence that before the slightest difference 
could be settled, or an arrangement made with the singers 
of the opera, it was necessary to send as far as Eyiau to 
ask the conqueror w'hat line of conduct was to be followed 
With what competence, w'hat acquaintance wuth the ques- 
tions, the interests, the justice of the case, such judgments 
were given, it is useless for any enlightened mind to examine 
A general confusion, a sense of uneasiness, and a deplorable 
inertness m all branches of national activity except that 
which sustained the war, was the inevitable consequence 
of such a system The alarm caused by the perilous situa- 
tion of the army after Eyiau was not calculated to lessen 
the evil 

Such confusion was the result of his policy, and however 
^ Napoleon to Soult, February 28 
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aruaoaa he may have been to remedy it, it was not m his 
poT?er to do so, 80 long as he pemsted in carrying oct his 
chimencal views. It is not possible for a man, even of a 
pohtical genius fiir superior to that of Bonaparte, to g oiein 
a state well, much less a vast empire five hundred leagues 
fiem Its fionticrs, m the midst of the actions, the acadcnts, 
and the mnume^le necessities of a mflitary life. AVhen 
Napoleon had ndden fifteen or twenty leagues in the day 
to visit his cantonments , when he had dictated the letters 
concerning the movements of his troops , when he had 
settled what measures should be taken in order to insiue 
the punctual arrival of supphes, ammorution, and equip- 
ments, to send instructions to the different generals, to 
give harmony to the vanous operations, to carry on the 
lieges, and to conduct the negotiations,^ — it is obnoos that 
there remamed very insufficient time for the ma n agement 
of the internal affairs of the empire, and that he could give 
very httle attention to them. The wrhera who represent 
him 08 bearing this enormous weight with ease, and niliDg 
the empire from hts comp at Osterode with a kind of omni- 
science and ommpresence mole use of a style of language 
that is more opproprute to theology than history By a 
singular anomaly they ore the same writen who, by reckon^ 
mg that he had sixty thousand strag gl er s at Ejlau, depict 
him os henceforth incapable of working the gigantic machine 
which he had organised under the name of the Grand Army 
Thu contradiction plainly shows bow little their accounts 
can be depended upon. The truth is that, even In a mill 
toiy point of view Napoleon was beginning to be over 
whelmed by the vastness of his enterprises , hu genius and 
activity still enabled him to overcome msupcrablc difficulties, 
but the frailty and defects In his work were betrayed at each 
turn, and at the first defeat it seemed to crumble away 
Nominally he governed the empire m bu accsslre 
Jealousy of the prerogatives of hu power he bad tned to 
keep all the threads of the administration in hu own hands, 
but he had been compelled to delegate the greater portion 
of the real work to men whose dodic roediocnty and 
absolute subniission could gnre him no umbrage. He only 
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kept a close watch over the police, the diplomatic agents, 
and the army, which were, it is true, m his eyes, the only 
essential organs of government The despatch of current 
affairs was entrusted to the Secretary of State, Maret, who 
was authorised to examine the ministenal portfohos and 
prepare such decisions as were indispensable, and who pre- 
sented the elements for them m the light that suited him 
best An indefatigable worker, of a yielding and easy 
temper, without any settled pnnciples or any views of his 
own, but possessing a thorough knowledge of the routine 
of business and of the weakness of his master, this perfect 
bureaucrat spared Napoleon the fatigue of a study, the 
weight of which would have overwhelmed him in the midst 
of his multifarious occupations Under pretence of simpli- 
fying affairs, he deprived him by degrees of aU control over 
them, and left him scarcely anything more than the sigmng 
of decrees which he had himself drawn up 

If Maret had been actuated by any preference for a 
particular system, or even by a love of power, this kind of 
clandestme usurpation might have proved dangerous to 
him, but as he only sought to satisfy a coterie that was 
more eager for lucrative places than mfluence m the state, 
and as he possessed in a rare degree that kind of ment that 
Napoleon appreciated the most in his servants — ^zeal and 
devotion — the favour that he enjoyed only increased with 
time. It was nevertheless very detrimental to the adrmnis- 
tration of affairs that the instrument ruled under the name 
of the master, and that the empire was governed by a man 
whose capacity did not exceed that of a first-rate clerk 
We may believe Savary’s testimony on this point, one of 
the blindest admirers of Napoleon, although his criticism 
may have arisen rather from envy than sincere judgment 
He deplores the influence obtained by Maret at this penod, 
and adds ‘ The Emperor was induced to believe that the 
people of Pans said they could not understand his activity, 
that it was impossible to deceive him in the smallest thing, 
that he read everything Base adulation, that was attended 
with sad consequences ! This manner of working began 
at Warsaw It was too convement to the Emperor, who 
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heard nothing of the complainti it exated, and too advan- 
tageous to one who sought for power for ti ever io be 
changed, ^ 

Thus m the managemeDt of the current aflairs of the 
country in the settlement of matters which every day in a 
centralised state urgently require the eye of the master 
such as administrative and judicial nominations, public 
works, finance, justice, the relations of private mdividuals 
with the state, the superintendence of economical in- 
terests, the work was left to inferior derks and Napo- 
leon 8 prodigious activity owing to the overwhelming occu- 
pations which he had created for himself abroad, procured 
nothing better for the country than the careless and som- 
nolent rule of a mr fmnhnt France was governed like 
a simple province of a great empire. 

From tune to tnne he show^ that he was not sleeping 
and set his mark upon some measure intended to make hts 
enemies tremble or his subjects walk m the ngbt road. Ndw 
and then he reminded them of his existence by means of 
instructions sent to his difterent agents but the only per 
son with whom Napoleon kept up a dose correspondence 
at home was Fouchi. Through the medium of tha minister 
he imagined that he had at last conquered public opinion, 
the imperceptible antagonist that sports with the blows that 
are dealt to it In this relentless porsuit Napoleon attacked 
by turns the tribune, the press, the newspapers, and the 
salons, but, In spite of all his efforts, he never attained hn 
end. The ironical Proteus was olwap there, bestowing a 
sraDc of Increduhty upon his chimerical conceptions, hb 
romance of miiverial domination, and his false victones. 
After Pultosk and Eybo, his lying bulletins dccaicd no- 
body m France even the letters from the army proved 
their untnithfulncss. How could he defend himself after 
such contradicuons ? He very soon suppressed all cottc 
spondence between the army and home.* Cause the follow 
ing report to be spread, he wrote to Fouchd Ctrculatt // 
fint iH fhe salons and fabltsh tt a/lertvards tn the fofen 
* ittmnm do doc de Rml^rn, roL I L 
• Thl* pi o cc tdlcc cotniDciiocd ■! llw of Dmuie. 
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The Russian army is so ^\cakcned, that there are regi- 
ments ^\Illch are reduced to one hundred and fifty men 
There are no more troops m Russia ihc Russian 
army is asking for peace , they accuse several great lords of 
having sold the blood of the Russians for the English,’ 
etc ^ 

FouchiS did his best He even v\ ent so far as to forge 
a letter, in which a Russian officer took pains to show 
France how completely his countr)inen were beaten by our 
soldiers But Napoleon was not satisfied, although he had 
himself, on other occasions, suggested this trick to Fouch^ 

‘ I have seen in the papers,’ he wrote to him on the 27th 
of March following, ‘ a pretended letter from Russia ! 
Everytlung that is published to cn/tghUn public opinion 
appears to me to be written in a bad spirit, just as if the 
author felt that luhat he loiote was not tiiic’’ There was 
perhaps a certain ingenuity in requiring the blind and per- 
suasive faith of an apostle from Fouchd It was plainly 
admitting that public opinion suborned even the police 
themselves, whom in general nothing influenced, and if 
he had examined more closely, he would have found that 
opinion had an accomplice in their own consciences 

Public opinion was everybody It was just this that 
rendered it at once so powerful and so impossible to arrest 
Hence the singular and puerile imtation of Bonaparte 
against all persons who appeared to him to represent in any 
measure whatever that collective and intangible being, whom 
he was always pursuing without ever being able to lay hold 
on The more powerless he felt against this impersonal 
and anonymous enemy, the heavier fell his anger upon 
those whom he could see and reach Towards the end of 
March 1807 this conqueror, whose first levies had raised 
the army to more than six hundred thousand men, sud- 
denly learned that a certain woman had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Pans It was quite enough to disturb 
the peace of his powerful mind His letters w^ere filled 
with invective against the woman, and reproaches for the 
ministers who tolerated her presence ‘ I have wntten,’ he 
1 Napoleon to Fouch^, February 28 
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said, in a letter to Cambacdr^ to the minister of police, 
to send Madame de Stael to Genera, That woman 
still continues to tningne She came near Pons against my 
orders. She is a real ntdsance My intention is that jxm 
speak seriously to the minister for I shall he ccmpeHed to 
have her arrested by the pndarmery Keep on eye alitn 
upon Benjamin Constant I will no longer suffer any of 
this clique. 

Madame de Sta^ was exiled afresh, and Napoleon 
breathed again. But he conld never allude to this subject 
without loamg all his calm. One might almost ay that his 
imagination was struck, that he had a presentiment that this 
noble woman, who calculated the ialse grandeur of the cm 
pire with such a correct judgment, would one day witness 
Its fall, and this land of soperethaous mtuJticm inspired him 
with invectires that were almost Indicrouily violcmt I am 
glad to see, he wrote to Fouch^, the i8th of April, that 
1 hear nothing more of Madame de Stael That 

vfoman u a hnl of til omen She tkovsbt the temfest had 
already com and wes delt^tng tn tnlnp/es end folly Lei 
her go off to her Lake Lttnan. A correct and well-grounded 
presentiment 1 BTiat omen conld m fact be more inaus- 
piaous for him than this detested name? It was a name 
that mccssantly reminded him that, m spite of his power 
his sedoctions, and his prodigious success, there was some 
thing in the mind of his coniemporancs that Invinably re 
listed him, — something that, with all his force, he could 
neither subjngalc nor destroy not even m a defenceless 
woman. Tlib something at once so powcrfal and so frail, 
so full of vitality under on appearance of death, was the 
sovereign master of all human things, which may sometimes 
suffer passing violences, but without which nothing is done 
here beknr that is great or lasting it was the spint of justice 
and bberty his victim to-day hts conqueror to-morrow 
■\\Tiat ts imgular is that while Napoleon stifled with im- 
pbcable and cowardly hatred all independent thought and 
lofty sentiment, he never for an instant lost sight of hb pro- 
ject of reviving the great btcraiy epochs. At the inrtltalion 
1 Nspokoa to Camboc^rls, &[ircb sC 1S07 
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- , , ri)nzes did not produce the eficct he desired, 

ofthcdecenniaH^ plan We have two long minutes 
he conceived a||^jg relative to the encouragement to 
rom his pen at establishment of technical 

be given to J^tti^riously display the disorder and incohe- 
schools, which q 

rency of his J^eas^j^ matter, that it is not its province to 
petent judge m jg jj^ the approbation 

give places to po<^^^ at the same time he would have 
*7 ^ j recommend auihois (0 the at tent ion of 

encouragement of government had not 
t is pub 1C Th| expected , he would therefore 

answered so well official censorship He admired 

the stimulantjgj.jj^g Academy to criticise the Ctd 
^chelieu for or^ skilful minister appeared to him a stroke 
Tmis littlene^ m ^ fruitful institution 

of genius ^ He sa example ‘ It is at the Emperor’s re- 
He would i^tate^^j^g ^l^jg subject, ‘ that the Institute 
qu^t, ne s^d, spgjjjjg.g Qcofgics, not as a translation, but 
cnbcises i^b^ pochy, and taste ^ or one of 

"f Esm/nard’s poem on Navigation, or one 

the best cantos m' ^ Lebrun , or even, as a better proof of 
of the finest odes f,est pieces of poetry from the pen 
im^rbahty, autlior critiased will perhaps at first 

o Fontanes ThjQyj.^ gQQ^ fggj tj^^t the choice 

show some ill-hun^ encomium, and the public will be in- 
of his work is tmpavedi 

e^ e an en judicious cnticism is legnlaily estab- 

en once a ^t< ^ present mode of 

ItsJied, we shall be The Insti- 

crtiictsm, or at an^^^j. mimster < ’ 1 Oh 

tute IS a great po^jg universal genius ! To exile Madame 
t e^b mity of thg^j. Institute into a high court of ad- 
de Stael, and to ei^ suppress free cnticism, 

m^strative cntici raising French literature, what a 

w at an ingemous eternal admiration of fools ! 

ng t It gives Its ai^j. j-j^ggg miserable ideas have for so long 
When we think th^ knowledge, we cannot 

passed for a mode , 
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restrain a certain pleasure m ioonding the wooden idol to 
show Its hoHownesa. It a vain for short sighted men to 
deny this nght to the histonan if it is true that the past 
Is a lesson for the fdttire, and that a nation gr o ws enlight 
ened and gathers strength by resolutely condemning the 
er r o r s that.it has committed, it is a duty to disclose the 
emptiness of the fllnsions that have led it astray 

The instructions which Napoleon dictated the same day 
on the teaching of geography and history arc far more 
sensible, though in these too the narrow amaety which he 
manifested in everything is also revcaJed. Independent of 
hia preference for military history we see that he wished 
history to be made a mere chronicle of dates and facts, a 
sort of anatomy of events, stripped of everything from which 
a meanmg, a moral lesson, or a conclosion could be drawn 
You will easily guess, he wrote m this paper that my 
start ihent^ is to gather together men who will wnte, ntt 
pkil^opkuaJ hsstay nsrr rdtgtats fustay, but tfu fasierj cf 
Jarts History without concli^ons, that is to say experience 
without teaching sacnce without geoeraluation, soooty 
without principles, this was in reality tho impossibility that 
he dreamed oC He endearocred in every way to sup press 
ideality and even the very soul of thmgs, bcansc he felt 
that this higher pnnaple was necessarily against him. 
it not he who wished hlirobeau to be spoken of without ony 
mention being made of what had made ha power and 
inspiration, that is to say his ideas ? At the time of ^faur) 1 
reception at the Academy the president, the Abbtf Siaud, 
had thought fit to traduce the name of Alirabeau, and this 
cxccssi\-e real had annoyed Napoleon, who wished them to 
abstain alike from blame and praise. There were things 
in that meeting of the Acadero) which did not please me, 
he wrote to Fouchd It is not tho province of the president 
of a learned soacty to speak of Miiabcau. If he must talk 
of him he ought only to speak of his style that alone is 
hu afiair ^ Only to speak of Muabeau 1 style ! It would 

1 Napolcm to Fondii, M«y ao. Tbc pcblUJirn of ihe Cfrrt' 
hart priotetl this il mi Arcat foj ptrifs de teti tylt «hkh 
has DO wnw . 
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be much the same as if postenty v ere only to speak of 
Napoleon’s spelling Fouch (5 had orders ‘to praise’ Mira- 
beau in order to strike a balance, as if the glorj' of a great 
man depended on the speeches of an academy or the 
justifications of a minister of police ! 

The means ^\hlch Napoleon conceived to revive industry 
and commerce vere scarcely more efficacious than the en- 
couragement that he proposed for literature. He had first 
asked the Council of State to institute an inquiiy into the 
causes of the evil, and the remedy that might be applied 
But could an assembly of officials be expected to give 
serviceable replies to such questions? Tire evil lay in 
himself It was liis mad sjstem of conquest, of never- 
ending war, of universal compression , it was the con- 
tinental blockade, the alarm of credit, confiscations by 
decree, forestalled conscriptions, sterility in all branches of 
production The Council of State, greatly embarrassed by 
the task of removing the effects while they respected the 
cause, replied by a proposition, ndiculous enougli under the 
circumstances, to furnish the palaces of the bishops and the 
prefectures, in order to give work to trades that were at a 
standstill This luminous expedient did not suit Napoleon , 
but the one which he substituted for it was hardly better 
He decided that a sum of 500,000 francs a month, or six 
millions a year, should be advanced to manufacturers who 
were m difficulties , the loans to be made on the condition 
that the factory should continue to work, and that a quantity 
of stock to the value of at least twice the sum lent should 
be deposited in a special warehouse When Napoleon 
communicated this project to Cambaedrfes, he said ‘ If this 
money is lent, I suppose the loan gives me a mortgage If 
our cml laws do not insure this, pass a decree to that 
effect ’ ^ Such was the knowledge which the great legislator, 
the immortal author of the code, that object of admiration 
of postenty, had of the laws which he was supposed to have 
made But this loan, vuth or without a mortgage, was to 
lead him further than he expected After having trans- 
formed the state into a pawnbroker and sleeping partner in 
^ Napoleon to Cambac^rfe, March 26, 1807 
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mnnufactonea, he had to go further and engage m commerce, 
for the goods depoarted ^^ud)J ipofled and had to be got 
nd o£ Napoleon seemed at one tune to hare adopted ^ 
project, and, to have entertamed the idea of compdlmg the 
neutral vess^ to export our products after having bnwght 
their own, but the only effect of this threat was to keep 
them away fixjm onr ports. 

This assistance might have been useful In certain cases, 
but Its inevitable pubbaty did the manufiicturcr a great 
mjuiy inasmuch as it was cqmvalent to a kind of declaration 
of bankruptcy and it is, moreover, needless to point out its 
inadequacy Six mfllion francs to supply such a deficiency 
were like a drop of water to extinguish a fire. \Vith regard 
to the complementary measures which Napoleon added to 
It, such as opening in Pans a workshop for milrtaiy supplies, 
requesting his wife and sisteis to make purchases at it, 
ordering his apartments In the Tmlenes to be refurnished, 
they are expedients that might be expected from a chQd 
rather than from a statesman and ijf they ore generally 
brought forward os instances of hU goodwill, they arc olso 
striking proofs of his Incompetency Such efforts could 
only be successful on condition that the real cause of the 
evils was attacked, that is to say the insane polity which 
had prodoced them. If It is Impossible to believe that 
Napoleon deceived hxmielf on this point without denj-ing 
him all clear-sightedness, we have the right to affirm that 
these calamities only touched him so far as they lessened 
hts prestige and his populanty He was anxious about 
them to a certain extent in France, because he knew what 
temble strength the sufferings of (he people could at a given 
moment commumcate to the bitterness of public opinion, 
but among the other nations that were subject to our m 
flaence, he was os perfectly inscmiblc to them os if the 
victims had been inhabitants of Saturn. 

Of all these counlnes, Holland was the one that suffered 
the most, because she was neither rich in the products of 
her son like Ital) nor gorged with the spoils of P urope like 
France. Ruined by the war by the loss of her colonies, 
by the forced iruction of her nav) by the interruption of 
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her commercial relations, this small nation, which did not 
possess enough temtor)' to maintain it, had received a last 
blow' in the continental blockade. They wrere nevertheless 
required to support an army of more than fifty thousand 
men ^ King Louis endeavoured to alienate the miserj' that 
he saw' around him by his simplicity, his economy, and his 
respect for the manners, customs, traditions, and suscepti- 
bilities of a people, w'ho, though w'eak, were justly proud of 
their historj' That there were some mistaken measures m 
the reforms undertaken by this well-meaning man is evident, 
but he had taken his task of ruling m earnest, he w'lshed to 
gam the affection of his subjects, and this was a crime that 
Napoleon could not pardon Louis had refused, m spite 
of his brother’s reiterated injunctions, to establish the con- 
scnption and fresh taxes m Holland , he had refused to 
sacrifice the interests of the Protestants to the Catholic 
mmority , he had won a reputation for gentleness and kind- 
ness , he had created a few honorary posts round his throne 
in order to reward the zeal of two or three distinguished 
mea A storm had for some time been gathenng over his 
head , an accident sufficed to make it burst On the 12th 
of January a vessel laden with gunpowder exploded at 
Leyden, and blew up nearly eight hundred houses King 
Louis, mcapable in the distressed state of his finances of 
repainng the disaster, opened a public subscription which 
produced several million florins This was enough to 
exasperate Napoleon All his grievances were showered 
dowm at once m a torrent of invective and recrimination 
‘Nothing IS worse than this collection made by your 
orders throughout the kingdom You govern this nation 
too much like a capuchin The goodness of a king ought 
to be stately, and not like that of a monk A king orders, 
and asks nothing of anybody I have an idea that 

you are re-estabhshmg the nobility^ and am anxious to be 
enhghtened on this point Have you so completely lost your 
head as to forget what you owe to me ? Do you want to 
force me to express my great displeasure pubhely? 

Pay my troops, make a large levy of conscripts A prmce 
^ Doaiments htsionques stir la Hollaitde, par le roi Louis 
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who passes for good m the first year of his reign is a pnncc 
who is ndicnled m the second. 'When a ting is said to be 
n good man his reign is an imsncccssfiil one. The 
first thing that you onght to do, and that I had admed 
you, is to establish the conscription / I offered yon 
my counsel, and you reply by fine compliments, and con- 
tmne to comimt cuts of ft^y ! Your quarrels iMth the 
queen also reach the public. t ou treat a young wife 
os you would treat a regimenL You have the best and 
inojt viriuctts of wives, and you mate her miserable. Let her 
dance as much os she Utes, she is at the age for iL hly 
wife IB forty , firom the field of battle I write to her to go 
to balls, and you want a woman of twenty to lire m a 
cloister or to be always washing her chOd, hte a nurse I 
You have too virtuous a wife, if she were a coquette she 
would lead you by the nose I * 

It 13 very probable that m thus tonenl of re p roaches 
there was more than one that was wcU founded. And what 
man would not have laid himself open to some, in the di/& 
cult ntuatioa In which Lonis was placed, os a husband 
mamed in spite of himself and a king compdJed to rcceire 
a crown which he did not want? But if this was the 
to which Napoleon subjected tiuu independent though vassal 
hn^dems which he boasted of having created, we must say 
that the position of Ling under such a master was the last 
that a man would have accepted who had any tense of his 
own dignity The intuit with which Napoleon orcrwhelroed 
poor Louis with regard to Queen Hortense, while be pro- 
posed to him for an example ha own conduct towards 
Josephine, is the more tingular because his connection 

with the Countess V , a Pohth bdy, ccJchralcd for her 

beauty and her devotion, bad been publicly talked about 
for several monlhi, and was known to every one. The 
strength of tha passion had evxn been greatly dagger 
ated It was spoken of as the cause of his recent lallnre*, 
and it was openly said that he had found Capua in 
Poland. 

History has no need to hare recourse to the indiscrrct 

* ^apokoQ to Iba Uflcof IloUaod Aprils >507 
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disclosures of a vakt-dc-chambtc on this point all the 
contcmporar) memoirs speak of the connection Savary, 
among others, sa} s in the troubadour style of the time that 
‘ the Emperor, like his officers, paid tribute to the beauty 
of the Polish A\omen He could not resist the charms of 
one of them , he lot ed her tenderly, and met with a noble 
return ’ The rumour of this romance reached Pans 
Josephine t\as greatly distressed, and earnestly entreated 
permission to go to Warsaw Hence the quantity of stereo- 
typed letters t\ Inch t\e find in the Co > cspondcncc of Napoleon, 
and of which the meaning would appear somewhat enigmati- 
cal, did we not know that they were written wuth a view to 
tranquillise his alarmed wife by the most tender declara- 
tions, and to deter her from the journey that she wanted 
to undertake ‘ Keep up your spirits , live contented and 
happily , do not be sad I love you , I think of you , I 
long for you But do not come’ Such an affair was 
common enough, and we feel that there is very little that 
IS mteresting to be found in these chronicles of the alcove, 
especially at a period in w'hich connections of this kind 
were carried on in open daylight , but is it not characteristic 
that It was at this very moment, w'hen he w^as livmg in 
double adultery with another man’s wife, that he ventured 
to mention himself to his brother as a model husband ? 

Among the acts for which Louis was reproached was 
his refusal to grant that influence to the Cathohes which 
Napoleon demanded for them In this the Emperor was 
certainly not actuated by any thought of an impossible 
restoration , but he believed he could make partisans, and 
he exaggerated the relative importance of the Catholic 
element in Holland He wanted to have the Cathohes for 
instruments, but he had no intention of yielding them one 
jot of his power Ever since his disputes with the Court 
of Rome, he had closely watched the clergy and had his 
eye open to all their encroachments We have a letter 
from him, written on the 5th of March in the same year, in 
reply to a request from the bishops of his empire with regard 
to the celebration of the Sunday, which is excellent in every 
1 Mimoiris de Constant, etc 
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pomL These Tcneroble prelntes had thought that they could 
taie advantage of his absence to usurp authority in a m^f fcr 
which they hxid very much at heart He very dearly pomls 
out all the imquity of their 

It IS contrary to divme law he said, ‘to prevent a 
man, who has wants on the Sunday as well as on the 
other days of the week, from irorki^ to gam his bread. 
The Government could not pass such a bw unless they 
gave bread to those who have none ^\a3 it not 

Bossuet who said Manga mm Ixtuf d soya ckrHicn t 

He very rightly makei a great distinction between bws 
that are reaDy reJigiota and obligBOons that have been 
devised merely to extend the authority of the pnesti. 

Soaety he odds, is not composed of a contcrapbtiTc 
order. Some legulotors have tned to make it an assMa 
turn of monks and to apply to it regnlitions that ore only 
fit for the doister We mast take care. If this con- 
cession u nude the pnests will not bil to require others. 
If once the Govemment were made to mterfere in matlerj 
which are not within its province, we should soon be 
brought bach to those misenible penods in which the cur6 
thought they had a right to rebuke a auren who did not 
go to mass, ^\^t a pity that in making such just end- 
asms on the absolute anthonly of the Catholrci he refused 
to see how apphcable they were to hU own govemment 1 
No It might have been replied, soaety is not made for a con 
i-ent, nor ts it made for a barrack. Did he not make not onl) 
the interests but m-en the opinions of the abrens subordinate 
to the Government, which according to him had no nght 
to interfere m the observance of Sundaj ? Did he not wish 
It to think, to act, and c\Tn to fed for them ? Did he not 
dream of making thcStateoninlalJible authority, and theinjt: 
tute a sort of by Inquisition, which should enforce orthodoty 
even m literary enuasm? BetnecnrcligiousOcsarisrawhich 
11 the ideal of the Romish doctnne, and political Cxsansm 
which wasthefoundallonofhiss)'Stem ihercwasonlyanominal 

diflcrcncc. It was two aspects of the same idea, two eroaiu 

tions of the same spirit and ifhc mutnisted the first, it was 
because he had diicorcrcd in it a danger for the second. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CAMPyVIGN or TRIEDLAND INIERVIEW Or TILSIT 

{Jjinc, July, 1807) 

Napoleon spent the months of jNIarch, April, and May in 
the midst of these various occupations, while his military 
preparations were executed \\ith an accord and precision 
vhich formed a striking contrast to the slow and dis- 
connected operations of the coalesced armies Of the first 
levies, amounting to a hundred and sixty thousand men, 
some had been sent into Normandy and Bnttany, to re- 
place the old troops which he had withdrawn from these 
provinces , some into Italy, to increase Boudet’s and 
Molitods divisions, which were called to the Elbe, and the 
rest were distributed among the tv'enty new regiments of 
infantry, and the ten regiments of cavalry, with which he 
had reinforced his army This distnbution indicates the 
movement which he impressed on the immense mass of 
men of which he disposed Warned by his check at Eylau 
and by the doubtful attitude of Austria, he had felt the danger 
of his isolation At such a distance from what may be 
called his natural reserves, while he increased their strength 
he had also changed their centre From France, from 
Italy, and from Holland, he had sent them as far as the 
Elbe Germany was deluged with tliem 

Independent of MortiePs corps dlarm'ee, which had been 
rendered available by the truce \vith the Swedes, and of 
Lefebvre’s corps, which the capitulation of Dantzic had set 
free, we had m Germany an army of observation of nearly 
VOL III s 
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a htmdred thousand men,* composed of the Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian, Bavaiun, ■\Vurtcmberfe and Saion contingents, the 
old and the new lenei, to which he added several French 
divisions, and very soon after the forces of our anny in 
Silesia now releoi^ This army was placed under the 
command of Mnrtihal Bnmc. It occupied the north of 
Germany from Hamburg to Stettin, keeping the English 
and the Swedes m check on one side, and Austria on the 
other It served as a for the one which 

Napoleon had kept under his own orders, and of which he 
had jUft raised the effective force to its full complement 
This second army which was the active army now 
numbered nearly a hundred and seventy thousand men. 
He had repaired their losses, and remounted the cavnhy 
with the greatest care Abundantly provided with supplies, 
owing to the number of strong places which had fallen into 
our bands, it was now much more formidable than at the 
opening of the campaign. 

Thu time, so veii employed by Napoleon, had been 
spent by the coalesced army m ram demonstrations, or 
m preparations disproportioned to the end they proposed 
to att^ After thefar vemtious defeat before QonstanU 
noplc, the Englah had thrown themselies upon Egypt, but 
they gained nothing there, and were bcaien after a short 
and useless occupation of Alexandria. The expeditions 
which they undertook against Buenos Ayres, and other 
colonies of the French or of (heir allies, were not for the 
most part more successful TTie> did not advance the 
common cause, and had only served to exasperate Russia, 
who was already wounded bj their refusal to guarantee a 
loan of SIX miUions sterling.* On the other hand, they 
neglected the only direision which could hare been 
advantageous to their albcs, the landing which had been 
planned, but was always postponed, of on ciiwdiUonaiy 
corps on the coasts of Baltic, to rdlc>‘c both Stralsund 

• This b the otlnuie which Ivapolroo (jirc* In • ktlcr lo Dmoc 
May JO, 1807 Incladiog the Pcslri onJ the army of hOrtb. 

• In Jannary 1807 Letter from Lord Iloakk to Mr IX* u», 
January ij. 
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and Dantric 'Ihc onl) attempt to come to tlie assistance 
of llic defenders of Dantric during the Avhole course of the 
siege ^^as made b} the Rus‘;ians, but they did not employ 
<;uflicienl forces. 'I heir troops ^\erc obliged to re-embark 
after basing su';lamcd considerable losses, and the place 
capitulated after fifty da)s of firing from tlic trenches 
This siege, which had m the beginning been extremely 
difficult, gamed Lcfebvre the title of Duke of Dant/ic, a 
distinction which awarded to this old accomplice of the 
cighlecnih Brumaire the honour of an exploit of which all 
the merit belonged to Chasscloup and Dariboisierc (May 
24) Shortly after, Netssc and Glatr in Silesia fell 
Bennigscn saw the last positions which he occupied in our 
rear gi\e wa) one after another, and still their danger nc\er 
suggested to him the idea of hastening his attack, so as to 
profit by the embarrassment which they created for us, nor 
did their fate c\ en make bun understand the necessity of 
prudence He had on his side rccened important rein- 
forcements during the three months of inaction, but these 
reinforcements were \er) inferior to ours Alexander liad 
sent him his guard, iht sacud it oops, as they were called in 
St Petersburg ‘Be a credit to )oursel\cs, brothers,* ex- 
claimed the emperor, w hen he took leax c of Ins soldiers , 
and with one xoice they replied ‘We wall do all that is 
possibla Farewell, Lord!’ One division had left with the 
guard, which had raised Bennigsen’s effective force to about 
a hundred and twcnt3'-fivc thousand men, including the 
Prussians and the corps which had remained upon the 
Narew' A reserv'e corps of thirty thousand men, under the 
orders of Prince Labanoff, was marching to join them 
This marked inferiority, especially after the opportunity of 
sinking a useful blow during the siege of Dantzic had been 
lost, ought to have suggested a system of temponsation, 
which the Russian generals did not adopt till 1812, and Ben- 
nigsen seems to have been tempted for an instant to follow 
It, at least if we may believe an expression which he is 
reported to have made use of at St. Petersburg ‘ I want,’ 
he said, ‘ to file at {Itvie?') Bonaparte These tactics would 
^ De Maistrc, Corres^ottdance diplotnatiquc, March 1807 






hare been the more advantageoni, because ha troops had 
much more firmness than mettle, and were lupcnor in homo- 
gcneouaness and strength of resistance to the great cosmo- 
politan army that was preparing to invade their temtory 

But he would have had to abandon the intrenched 
camp of Heilaberg, and to sacrifice the nch stores of 
Komgsberg, and nothing ts more difBcult m war than to 
keep to a prudent system, espeoahy after a triumph, and 
with soldiers mured to hardships and animated by hope 
of victory With the choice of attacking us, or retmag 
succcsaivdy behind the Pregcl and the Niemen Bennlgsen 
could not resist the temptation of again taking up the 
offensive, and this time as before it was the hope of sor 
posing Key’s corps which suggested to him the idea. Our 
troops had remained m their positions upon the Passarge, 
from Braunsberg where Beraadotte was encamped, to 
Hoheturtem where Davoust was quartered. Farther sooth, 
towards Omuleff was Mass^na, whom Napoleon bad 
recalled from Italy and not for ^m him, at Nadenburg, 
Zajonchek with twenty thousand Poles. In the centre, 
from Osterode to Uebstadt, were the corps of Lannes and 
Sonlt, supported by Morticr's corps which kept a liUic 
farther ba^ towards the Lower ‘VTstula, Key alone at 
Guttstadt occupied on advanced position beyond the 
Passarge and at a little distance from Heilsbcrg, where 
Bennigsen s intrenched comp was situated. 

This isolated position m the midst of forests whkh 
concealed the mo v ements of the enemy exposed Keys 
corps to senems penis. Bcnnlgscn resolved to surprise it, 
in order to take advantage of the disorder into which ihb 
bold stroke would throw oor cantonmenU. On the 5th of 
June the Russian army unexpectedly attacked us on screral 
points at once. Two of these attacks, that of Sparwien 
and of Lomitten, were only demonstrations, intended to 
keep in check Bemadotte s and Sonlts detachment whfch 
lined this side of the Passarge. The others, directed with 
more considerable forces upon Key’s left at V> olfrdoi^ upon 
his nght at Guttstadt, and upon Ws rear at Bcrgfned, were 
undertaken m the hope of cutting hhn off from the rest of 
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the arinj Ii wns nn ndmirnhly conccncci plan, and the 
cuddtn a'JcauU jdared Mardial Noj from the oiU‘?cl in im- 
minent peril, hut Uum1g^cn, hadi) ‘;er\cd b) his lieuten- 
ant':, '^acken and Gortsrhakoft, m an operation nhich 
required a great deal of harmonj. precision, and rapiditj, 
sau all his cfiorts fail before the calmness and intrepidity 
of Ins ad\crsar} On the 5th of June, ^\hlle our detach- 
ments held their ground at Spanden and l.omittcn, Ney, 
attacked bj tnplc forces, retrograded as far as Ankendorf, 
but he did It step by step still opposing the Russians The 
next daj, the 6th, he reached Deppen, and ^\as able to 
retire behind the Passirge, after having gnen fresh battle, 
in order to insure this diflicuU retreat which was so glonous 
for him 

When once this first battle was lost, it was the Russian 
turn to retrograde, for the whole of the French armj, rapidly 
rallied b) Napoleon, marched on to drive them back and 
had alrcad) outflanked their right Rennigsen regained 
Hcilsbcrg and resohed to gne battle there, hoping that a 
strong concentration and the defences of his intrenched 
camp would supply the deficiency of number It was from 
there that he saw the corps of Soult, Lannes, Dax oust, and 
Murat’s guard and cavalry, successnely emerge during the 
day of the loth Ihc strong rear-guard which Benmgsen 
had left behind him to coxer the approaches of his intrenched 
camp was attacked with impetuosity by our adxaancc-guard, 
and compelled to retire after a xigorous and sangumarj' 
resistance But our troops did not reach the foot of the 
enemy’s intrcnchments till towards nine o’clock in the 
ex'enmg The intrenched camp of Heilsberg, situated upon 
both sides of the Alle, of which xx-^e only occupied the left 
bank, ofiered great advantages to the Russian anny, by 
pemuttmg them to operate on either bank as they chose, 
but it had the inconvenience of dividing them in two, and 
Napoleon flattered himself that he could turn this natural 
obstacle to account and take each half of the camp separately 
Profiting accordingly by the enthusiasm of his soldiers, he 
ordered an attack to be made immediately on the intrench- 
ments on the left bank by Soult’s and Lannes’ corps, sup- 
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ported by Murat's guard and cavalry boult first rushed 
forward, bat received by a morderous fire, and charged by 
the Rus si a n cavalry he endeavoured In vain to take these 
strong positions. Murat and Lannes advanced m their 
turn, without being more taccessfuL General Legrand 
alone captured a redoubt^ and established himself In it with 
a regiment) but he was overwhelmed with grape shot and 
was very soon forced to evacuate it. At last the guard 
mtervened to extricate two of our divisions. The battle 
which had commenced by a triumph ended m a defeat that 
was not dangerous, but very sanguinary The usdeis 
slaughter continued (ai mto the night, and Soult*i corps 
especially sustamed enormous losses. We left firom eight 
to ten thousand men dead or wonnded at the foot of the 
fbrtificationj of Heilsberg, whDe the Russians owing to the 
supenonty of their posidom scarcely lost more than half 
this number 

The next day Napoleon instead of again storming the 
mtrenchments of Heftsberg, detennmed to overthrow this 
position by tunimg it, feeling convmced that the mere fear 
of seeing himself ou tstr ipped at Konigsberg would suffice to 
induce Bennigsen to decamp. He accordingly marched 
upon Lands berg, running the rrsk of having hn commum 
cations cut off which he could do without danger seeing 
the supenonty of his forces over those of his adversary 
Bennlgscn Inimediately abandoned Hefliberg which could 
no longer serve him os a bans of operations for want of 
suffiaent supplies,^ and removed to the right bank of the 
Alle after having burned the bndgea. During the nth, 
lath, and 13th of June, the two armies descended the 
nver in parallel Iraes, but the Russians were obliged to 
follow the windings, while our cor/i iTarmk which were 
the farthest in advance gained the north by more direct 
roads, and reconnoitred as far as konigsberg Murat and 
Davoust were threatening this place, driving before them 
Lestoeq and the Prussians, who had preceded them there. 
Soult had advanced as far as Kreutzberg, In order to sup- 
1 Thk b ihe rcatoo whicb he hlHaelf I" I’b Rtyort of 
ri 1S07 
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port their movement Lannes was at Domnau At some 
distance behind him, before and be3^ond Eylau, came 
Mortier’s and Ney’s corps, the guard with Napoleon, and 
Victor in the place of Bernadotte, who had been wounded 
at Spanden Such was the position of our army on the 
13th of June On the other side of the Alle, the Russian 
army was marching near Friedland Napoleon’s sole desire 
at this moment was to take Komgsberg before the arrival 
of Bennigsen All his orders were to this effect He did 
not doubt that the appearance of Soult together with 
Davoust and Murat would decide the town to surrender 
He thought Bennigsen was retreating fast, and never for a 
moment supposed that he intended to attack us He had, 
however, ordered Lannes to occupy Friedland, which was 
with Wehlau the only point at which the Russians could 
debouch for attack 

But the improbable was found to be the true, and 
Bennigsen’s imprudence afforded Napoleon, who dreamed 
of nothing of the kind, an opportumty of gaming one of 
his most briUiant victories Bennigsen was covered by the 
Alle , he could by descending this nver reach the Pregel 
m safety, and if Komgsberg offered us ever so shght a 
resistance, arrive there in time to give us battle What 
motive could have induced him to recross to the left bank 
of the Alle, to attack us there ? Vanous reasons have been 
given for the Russian general’s sudden determination. It 
has been said that he hoped by taking the shortest road to 
reach Komgsberg before us But how can we admit that 
he could have expected to pass a whole army by the way, 
and outstrip them ? In his letters to the Emperor Alex- 
ander he only alleges in justification the necessity of pro- 
tecting himself from an attack on his left The French, 
he said, showed an intention of marching upon Friedland 
and Wehlau, in order to cut him off from the Pregel He 
consequently sent his infantry to take possession of Fned- 
land, so that his troops might rest in security The infantry 
was attacked , he supported it, and was gradually drawn into 
a general action The explanation is not very plausible, for 
it IS certain that our army was marching upon Komgsberg 
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and not upon Pnedtand and Wehlng It is more probable 
that the dispersicm of our wrps d'amtU suggested to hmi 
the idea of a flank attack, vhich might have been successful 
if It had been made with more vigour and dednon. 

Be this as it may a detachment of Russians occupied 
Fnedland on the evening of the 13th of June, after baling 
driven out the regiment of hussars which Lonnes had sent 
to take possession of the town. On the 14th, at three 
o clock m the morning the Russians began to debouch upon 
the plam which it overiooks. The troops that successively 
paaisd over to the left bank of the AUe can scarcely be 
estimated at more than fifty five to surty thousand men,* 
This was a snffiaent number to beat one by one those of 
our corps which were m the vidnity, but it was important 
not to leave them time to concentrate. The attack ought 
to have been made with that ovcnrhclraing rapidity of 
which only Bonaparte was capable for when once united, 
our forces were supenor to those of the Russians, who had 
moreover the senoos disadvantage of figbtmg with a nver 
behind them. These corp dan^e^ stfll scattered between 
Eylau and Frledknd, numbered at least between eighty 
thousand and nmety thousand men. They comprised 
those of Lannes, of Ney of Morticr of \nctor and the 
guard Lannc* occupied the village and the woods of 
Posthenen, near FriedJand It was easy to defeat this 
Isolated corps before the arrival of Morticr who was nearest 
to It and as proof that m war execution is everything, the 
situation In which BcnnJgsen was about to meet with a 
defeat was precisely the same m which Napoleon was hhn 
self placed at Jena, where he obtained one of his finest 
victcdes There we had also to fight with our bacls 
against a river and a kind of gulf but instead of leaving 
our enemies time to meet and to concentrate, instead of 
^ Thetr itpcrti aj 46 000 loca, m oomber tAaJ caapol be 
tny more th*n Ujc exsOTWllom of ibdf sdrmarfn. Our eaJrebtk^ 

U made by reckonlos t« »boIc of the f creci ihal had eotereJ 
the camjnicn, and dedBCth»c» the corj a left 00 Ihc hire* ) 

•reood I,atoc<7 corp* ami kfltnemhTi dlilU^ whkh had been 
to KooIc»befC i third the troop* left Bpoo ihc right lock j foorlh, U e 
to*au reitatoed in the prerkw* lattle*. 
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crossing the Saale on the morning of the battle and before 
the eyes of the Prussians, Napoleon had crossed it during 
the night, so as to be able to attack them from the outset 
with his united forces Bennigsen on the contrary spent a 
great part of the morning in passing over tlie bridges of the 
Alle , he was obliged to leave more than half his artillery 
on the opposite bank He only engaged his divisions 
successively , he attacked Lannes feebly and disconnectedly, 
and he consequently left the other corps sufficient time to 
come to his assistance 

Lannes, intrenched at Posthenen, sustained the first 
assault of the Russians with an energy that was the more 
meritonous on account of his great inferiority As soon 
as he recognised the danger of his position, he sent estafette 
after estafette to Napoleon The Emperor could not 
beheve Benmgsen capable of such rashness , he thought 
he merely meant to make a demonstration But the 
number of troops which the Russians deployed on the left 
bank of the nver increased every hour Their general, 
not knowing how precious the time was, and being in no 
hurry to seize a prey which m his presumption he thought 
could not escape him, seemed more anxious to establish 
himself and take possession of the field of battle than to 
make Lannes’ corps prisoners A part of his troops had 
taken up their position in the almost acute angle which the 
Alle forms in winding round the town of Friedland , the 
rest extended to the right in the direction of Hemnchsdorf, 
as if to close m the more easily upon then feeble adversary 
But Mortier’s corps and Grouchy’s and Nansouty’s cavalry 
had already come to Lannes’ assistance, and the task was 
rendered more difficult They impetuously charged the 
Russian Ime, broke it and estabhshed themselves at 
Hemnchsdorf after a resolute struggle It was evident, 
however, that they could not remain there unless they were 
vigorously supported They had great difficulty in resisting 
the masses that attacked them on all sides, and it was plam 
that m another instant they would be crushed. It was at 
this decisive moment that Napoleon amved at Posthenen 
■with Ney’s guard, closely followed by Victor’s corps, and it 
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u a significant proof of the mcredible Indeoston of his 
adyenary that he had the time to survey the two anniet, 
and dictate his dispositions for the battle, as he would hare 
done at the beginning of the combat It was in reality a 
second battle that was about to begin- Mortier fonned 
our extreme left at Hemrichsdorf and beyond it , he was 
to decline the attacks of the enemy so as to draw him 
farther on m the plain. Lonnes was posted in the centre, 
between Posthenen and Heinnch»dor£ At his nght were 
concentrated both Key’s and Victor’s corps and the guard, 
to whom Napoleon reserved the task of strifang the blow 
that was to decide the day The Russians, who were 
much stronger than ottrselvcs In the mominft but now 
much weaker could only escape by a preapitate retreat 
over the bridges of Friedland. This was the point then 
on which we were to direct afl our eflbrts, for when once 
these bndges were occupied or destroyed, their array was 
at our mercy It was Key whom Napoleon ordei^ to 
carry them at any price, by rushing hea^ong upon Fried 
land 

It was half past fire m the evening when the marshal 
started wHh ha troops, protected by a formidable ortiUcry 
which sent its fire m the direction of the town. On 
emerging from the wood in which they had been placed in 
ambush, his columns were charged by the Russian cavalry 
bat Intour Maubourg rushed forwarf with his dragoons 
and drove them back. At the same time Sdnannont, who 
commanded Victors artillery ad\-anced It by a stroke of 
danng nearly four hundred paces closer to the Russlin 
line, which He routed with his cannon in the narrow space 
in which it was deployed. Ncy boldl) continued hfa 
march. Close to a pond which Is formed under the walls 
of the town by a stream called the mill stream, he was 
unexpectedly attacked by the Russian guard, to whom this 
post had been confided Bissons dimion could not rcsiit 
these choice troops, who charged them with the ba>‘onet. 
They were led bade in disorder the rest wa\'CTcd Ney* 
column was in great penX It fell back half broken. Tor 
tunatdy General Dupont saw the danger He rushed 
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ron\nr<l in hi-^ turn with his di\ision, surimscd nnd broke 
throuch the Ruesmn ginrd, nnd then drove them towards 
I'ricdlnnd after n real mnssnere Nc} rallied his troops, 
and with his united forres ntshed upon the flaming town, 
in pursuit of the dismaved Russians. Resistance was no 
longer thought of Rich tried to save himself. It was a 
frightful pell mcll of soldiers of all arms, cnisliing each 
other as thev flew to the only i‘-suc that was open to them 
Some of the fugitives succeeded m gaming the bridges, 
others were thrown into the Allc, in which they were 
drowned. 

\Mnlc R'ej was achieving the work of dcstniction which 
gave us the victorv, I^annes and Mortier, who had hitherto 
confined themselves to keeping back the Russian nglit, 
which was commanded by Prince Gorlschakoff, began to 
press more closely upon it The prince had received 
somewhat late an order from Bennigsen to retreat, and had 
not obejed He now found himself between Fnedkand — 
where the bndges were burned — and the strong semicircle 
that Hannes and ^^ortIcr had formed round him. Never- 
theless neither he nor his troops thought of surrender 
■\^^nle his last battalions were prolonging the defence, he 
led his cavalr}' in despair along the banks of the Allc, 
which his soldiers at length forded Favoured by the night, 
they succeeded in escaping 

The Russians lost at Fnedkand in killed and wounded 
nearly twenty thousand men The French army scarcely 
lost half this number ^ Bcnnigsen gained the Pregel in all 
haste, and from thence Tilsit, where he was joined by 
Lestocq and Kamenski who had evacuated Konigsberg on 

^ This IS of course only a rough estini'ilc The lies of the bulletins, 
both French and Russian, arc so great, that it is impossible to arn\c 
at c\en relative truth Napoleon reckoned the number of Russians 
killed at eighteen thousand, that of the French at five hundred The 
Russian reports only estimated their total loss at eight thousand men 
They affirmed that they had only lost sixteen pieces of cannon , 
Napoleon said a hundred and twenty Compare the seventy-ninth 
and eightieth bulletins, Bennigsen’s report to the Emperor Alexander, 
Plotho, Jomini, Mathieu Dumas, Robert Wilson, and the Mhnonal 
dn dlpOt de la gitene, vol wii 
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hearing of the victory of Friedland. On the 19th of Jone 
the Russian anny retired behmd the Niemen, ^er having 
destroyed the bndge of TDsit The tcmtory of the empire 
was still untouched, Pnncc Labanoff’s corps had effected 
their junction and the Niemen offered Bcnmgsen a strong 
hne of defence, but his troops were discouraged, and the 
exhausted state of the monarchy im revealed by a sigmfi 
cant drcumstance. Our soldiers, who had rushed to the 
edge of the rrver m pursuit of the Russians, perceived on 
the opposite bank some Boskus and Calmucks armed 
with arrows, a proof to what extremities the empire was 
reduced. Alexander asked for an armistice. Napoleon 
proposed an interview which was accepted. The question 
has been raised whether the propositjon came from Napoleon 
or from Alexander If it were not proved that it was 
made by Duroc m the name of ha sovereign, wc should 
still settle the question d /rjm m the affinnatiTe, so com 
pletely u this step conformable to the character and habits 
of Napoleon. He knew from experience the sort of 
fasanahon that he excerctsed over men that were but 
little capable of judging him he bad even begun to 
exaggerate this singialai power from having used it with 
such extraordinary success m so many arcumstrmces of his 
life. He almost considered it as infalh’ble, and m the 
effect which he produced he no longer made any allowance 
for what was caused by fear and flattery but attributed it 
all to the prestige created by his roarvclJoas fortune. A 
personal interview with Alexander offered him in lieu of 
the indirect and remote influence which he could exercise 
over Q congress, on opportunity of concentrating on a single 
nun, on whom everything depended, that power of seduction 
with which nature had endowed him and which would 
have been an mcomparablc art if it had been less apparent. 
He took care not to lose so prcaous a chance. 

The Emperor Napoleon had ndthcr modified hts pro- 
jects nor hu polity Versatile to an almost incredible 
extent with regard to the choice of means, and ready to 
change them with circumstances, he pursued ha erwl with 
nil the lenaaty of a fixed Idea. In reality hb great object 



had never for an instant ceased to be England, because he 
justly felt that there was the true centre of continental 
resistance At the commencement of the war he had taken 
for his programme ‘ to conquer England on the Continent’ 
This programme had been half carried out , for if he could 
not flatter himself that he had vanquished England, he had 
disarmed the Continent The Russians, driven back upon 
their own frontier and placed almost hors de combat^ could 
attempt nothing against him It was dangerous to think 
of conquering Russia, for if the European powers were 
already subdued, they were still quivering But it was 
perhaps not impossible to gain her support , if so, what a 
magnificent simplification for Napoleon’s projects ! That 
ally which he had felt somewhat late the necessity of finding 
among the European states, — which m his distress before 
and after Eylau he had by turns sought m Austria and 
Prussia, powers mutilated and weakened by him, and con- 
sequently very doubtful friends, — ^was here personified in a 
young and ambitious state, which from its very distance 
had no real and direct opposition of interests with France 
If this ally were gained, all Europe would bow down before 
him, and instead of having to fight England on the Con- 
tinent^ Napoleon would be able to fight England with the 
Continent, which would be whoUy enhsted under his 
banner And when once England was crushed, what 
power would be able to resist him ? What he perceived 
beyond was no longer the conquest of Europe, it was the 
empire of the world 

Alexander’s feehngs were rather those of discouragement 
than hope He was humihated by his sudden defeat, dis- 
gusted with his ungrateful ofiice of European mediator, 
weary of his dismterestedness so'ill rewarded, and above all 
dissatisfied with his old allies England had done nothing 
to support him , she had only thought of herself The 
weak successors of Fox had not perceived that, m allowing 
their alhes to be crushed and the common cause to be 
jeopardied, for the sake of seizmg a few colonies, they 
exposed theur country to the greatest danger that it had 
ever mcurreci As for Austria, she had only offered a 
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mediaticm «t a time when a divemon made by her 
army would have saved alt Pmsam alone had brought 
Alexander a courageous and Cuthful co-operatjon, but it had 
been of no service. Was this the reward for the niunberles* 
sacrifices which he had made for the independence of all ? 
Had Russian temtory or the national honour for a moment 
been threatened ? No, all that Alexander had done, he 
bad done with chivalrous and dismterested views, in the 
behef that it was for the general good, for European public 
right, for avilisation , and If the flJusions of youth and self 
love bad had any mflaence over his determinations, they 
had at least been pare from all selfish and narrow ambition. 
Was it not time to think of the interests of his crown, of 
the wclfeie and security of his subjects ? to give up hu 
utopias, the philanthropic dreams by which he bad been 
begufled? 

Nothing could have been more dangerous for Alexander 
and espeonlly for the catoe which he had hitherto defended, 
than such feeliogs at the moment of coming in contact 
with the powerful tempter who was extending his band, for 
these sentimenti were exactly such as Napoleon would have 
wished to loggest to him. His pnnapal ot^ect had always 
been to flatter and encourage such repentance and luch 
ambition, whenever he had taed to mduce a power to 
accept his system. It had been so with England at the 
time of the flimous interrfcw with Lord Whitworth , it had 
been so with Prussia when he oflered her Hanover, with 
Rttsna when be had danted the credulous Emperor Paul 
by his £ilse promises. It was m thtf way also tlmt he had 
acted with Alexander himselfi when the day before Austcr 
hti, eodeavounng to wm over Pnnee Dolgorouki, he bad 
exclaimed cU 1 let Rusria extend her fronlier nt the 
expense of her neighbours I This suggestion had then 
bc« rejected with disdain, and even afier AusteriiU 
Alexander had refused to lirten to iL But thing* ^nre 
changed since then. His ad\'crtary’s fortune had only been 
incrtosed by the obstacles that hod been placed In his way 
Nothing had withstood him, nothing cither of old systems 
or of new ideas. Pitt had died of gnef Nelson had fallen 
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in his last victor) , Fox had been laughed to scorn, and 
was dead, the Pnissian monarchy had been swept away in 
a da) , in France all opposition had been destroyed 
Rights, hbcrl), Mrlue, genius, all had bowed before him, all 
had gnen way to him Was not this a sign of destiny, a 
proof that this unprecedented domination was in the force 
of things, and was it not better to share it than to be ruined 
in bra\ ing it ? 

The first words which the two emperors exchanged, after 
ha\ang embraced each other as they set foot on the raft at 
Tilsit, showed Napoleon how much Alexander’s feelings 
had changed since Austerhtz ‘I hate the English as 
much as ) ou do yourself,’ said the Czar ‘ If that is the 
case,’ replied Napoleon, ‘ peace is made ’ All Alexander’s 
ill-w'ill, all his disappointment, was contained in this simple 
phrase , and for Napoleon also it held the knot of all the 
questions W’liicli lie had to discuss with Alexander Com- 
pared with this principal object, the surrender of the 
English alliance, everything else wxas secondary If once 
Alexander were induced to side against England, he could 
easily be persuaded to abandon the other powders on the 
Continent, he would become the ally of France, w'ho 
would have an interest in removing all obstacles, and if he 
still had any scruples left, they could be quieted by giving 
him a large share of profits 

The first intenuew lasted for two hours The tw'o 
sovereigns found so much advantage in it, that they agreed 
to neutralise the towm of Tilsit, in order to continue the 
conversation at their leisure. The king of Prussia hastened 
there to plead his own cause which was in great peril, and 
very feebly defended by his pow^erful friend This 
unfortunate king, the victim of his owm uprightness — for he 
had not declared W'ar on us till he w'as dnven to extremities 
by our iniquitous proceedings — embarrassed them both 
He reminded Alexander of promises and engagements that 
were difficult to keep, and Napoleon of his odious violations 
of the rights of nations Despoiled of all his kingdom with 
the exception of Memel, abandoned by courtiers who are 
ahvays driven away by bad fortune, he was an importunate 
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•vntaeo to an intimacy to which he was not admitted His 
annouf face sadden^ this sort of honeymoon of a friend 
ship which was never to end They were imtnted with 
him for It, and took little pains to conceal their annoyance. 
The day was spent in reviews, militaiy fitts and banquets, 
at which the officers of the two armies exchanged then in 
sigma m token of friendship. When night came, the two 
emperors shut themselves up to treat of their affims 
together. 

Alexander appeared delighted at this familiarity with the 
hero of so many temble exploits. This sovereign, who was 
only twenty-eight yeara of age, possessed with a noble and 
benevolent eqiression of countenance the distinguished 
manners of a gentleman of the end of the eighteenth 
century — a type that has since disappeared, in which 
natural ease was united with a lofty bemng to a degree 
that wiD perhaps never be foond ogam. To this perfect 
coortesy of manners and language be jomed the careless 
gracefulness of the Eastern nations, the almost femmine 
refinement and flexibility which give so great a charm to 
the Slav character Nothmg certainly could form a more 
complete contrast to Napoleon at this period of his career 
Grave, reserved, and silent os he was at the time of his 
dtfbut, he, now that he had no longer to impose any restramt 
upon himsclfi spoke very loud and used many gesturci. 
He expressed the most deaded and absolute opinions with 
extreme volubility and with an eloquence which he had 
created for hims^ that was foil of imagination, of glow 
and of fire, but that was also unequal and incoherent 
None knew better than he how to be ^ turns flattering and 
impenous, losmuating and haughty Sot he had no 
moderation whichever character he assumed, he assumed 
completely os a man accustomed to daxzic, to subdue, to 
be always acting. He consequcntl} easily became pompous 
when be wanted to be digiuflcd, and vulgar when he wanted 
to be simple, often introducing a harlequins tnck in the 
midst of a tirade after Talma. There was no doubt a 
powerful seduction m hii language but it was a kind of 
armed speech which made bis Interlocutor suipldous, and 
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o\ero helmed without persuading him The artifice, the 
calculation, the intention of la}ing hold of his opponent 
and drawing him along bj the abundance, the accumulation, 
and impetuosit}' of his ideas ^^erc all too evident, and the 
result was that his coinersation was most frequently only a 
long monologue iMen came away from the interview 
astonished, silenced, but not convinced His natural 
violence t\as betra3ed at e\ery instant by vehement gesticu- 
lations and hasty expressions What he anted most was 
ease. He had none of the coolness, the simple and calm 
dignity, of a man ^\ho is master of himself, who says 
plainly vhat he means, and vho knovs vhat is due to 
others This sublime player had one great defect in his 
style of acting — he allo\\ed the immense contempt he felt 
for humanity to be too clearly seen The courtesy that 
gives such a charm to social intercourse does not depend 
on insinuating manners, it is based upon respect for others , 
and when this respect is not felt, the great art is to be able 
to feign It hlacaulay, in comparing Napoleon to Ctesar, 
very rightly says that Ctesar was greatly his superior on one 
point, he was a pa feet gcntkmau Talleyrand wittily 
expressed nearly the same thing when he said, ‘What a 
pity that such a great man should have been so badly 
brought up ' ’ If we may judge, not from the reports of 
his enemies, but from the disclosures of his most faithful 
and devoted senators, Napoleon treated those who were 
admitted into his intimacy with a familianty that no man 
who had any self-respect would have tolerated for a minute 
Meneval, his former secretary, represents him as pulling the 
ears of his interlocutors, sometimes hard enough to make 
the blood flow, giving them a slap on the cheek, at times 
even sittmg down on their knees These acts of graciousness 
were marks of special kmdness with him, and men of the 
highest rank were proud of such tokens of favour Such 
habits were calculated to produce stiffness in his manners 
with strangers He was too famihar when he wished to 
please, and too stiffly declamatory when he wished to 
command respect 

As to his body, the fatigues of war had strengthened his 
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iron constitirtioDj and given him a stontness bordenng on 
embonpomt Napoleon acknowledged that he was never 
better than danng tba hard campaign, m which he often 
rode thirtj leagnes a day over the snow The agitations of 
war may be said to have become needfnl to his tempera 
ment, a necessity for his health, and m some sort the mdis- 
pensable aliment of that immense activity which was the 
predominant characteristic of his nature: He literally lived 
on what wtrald have killed othera. War gave him both 
sleep and appetite. This campaign of Poland, in which he 
had lost fifty thonsand men, had only been healthy exercise 
for him, and he brought back from it a most flotmshiiig 
appearance. This rude health had somewhat spoOt that 
effigy on an antique medal which had remained gravtn on 
the imagination since the Italian wars it had given weight 
to a body which formerly seemed to be consumed by the 
fire of his gemus but the eirtraordinary restlessness of his 
inquisitive and penetratiiig eye, the incessant uneasiness of 
his whole person, betrayed the mtcmal ogitatjon of his 
aimoos mind. A great deal of the Comcan still remained 
in him. He had passed through the refined dvilisatioD 
the kmd of philosophical chaos, of the end of the eighteenth 
century appropnatmg to himself with o wonderful faculty 
of assimilation all that could be of service to hnn he had 
turned to account its Ideas, adopted its forms and language, 
but hi reality the primitive man had been but little modified. 
He had retained even certam superstitions of his country 
men, which were like stamps of bs origin. He whose only 
religion was a faith, more often afTected than real, in his 
star was sometimes seen, says Mcneval, suddenly to make 
an involuntary sign of the cross on the armouncement of 
some great danger or some grave event And the natf 
secretary adds, m order to give o philosophical turn to the 
fact, that this gesture might be interpreted by the expression, 
Almighty God \ Under his apparent good nature too, and 
hts feline gracefulness of manner when he wished to appear 
kmd, were hid the old harshness and insurmountable mistrust 
of the islander alwaj'S on his guard against his enemies. It 
was noticed that during the nineteen days that the two 
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emperors spent together, m the midst of effusions of tlie 
lenderest friendship, Alexander took his meals ever)' day 
with Napoleon, but Napoleon never once broke bread wulh 
Alexander He displayed the same caution at the time of 
the inter\iew of Erfurt In his visits to the Crar he always 
presented himself sunounded by an escort, of which the 
number and force formed a striking contrast to the unre- 
served confidence of the Russian sovereign ^ 

We only know b) inference a part of the secrets ex- 
changed in these long mtcn'iews 'Ihey had for the most 
part no other witness than the two emperors, but the very 
stipulations of the treaties of Tilsit throw' such a light on 
them that we have no need to ha\e recourse to vain con- 
jectures It was the conqueror — and the fact was novel 
and significant — who offered the concessions, and the van- 
quished who accepted them 1 The question for Napoleon 
was not to dictate peace to exhausted Russia, but to gam 
Alexander’s heart at any price, and, as he liimself said m a 
note addressed to that sovereign, ‘to pass in one moment 
from open war to the most friendly relations Under the 
influence of the idea which governed him, and following 
his constant method in diplomacy as in w’ar, of making 
everj'thing give way to the principal end, Napoleon sacri- 
ficed to the young emperor the interests of our allies and 
the invariable traditions of French policy He sw'ore to 
Turkey that he never w'ould make peace w’lthout her, and 
that he w ould maintain her integrity , he offered Alexander 
Moldavia and Wallachia, or at least he undertook to obtain 
them for him, and if Turkey resisted — well then the powers 
would divide Turkey between them 1 Nor w'as he more 
spanng of Persia, whom he had also drawn into this war, 
and upon whose alliance he had formed such gigantic 
dreams His ambassador, Gardane, had scarcely amved 
at Teheran before all this was changed With regard to 
the Poles whom he had encouraged and so freely used, he 
would no longer take their country into consideration , all 
he would do for them should be to give Saxony the provinces 

1 De Maistre, Correspondance diplomatique, published by Albert Blanc 
2 Napoleon to Alexander, July 4, 1807 
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which belonged to Pnmm. He even increased by two 
hundred thousand souls the part which fell to Russia m 
the spoils of this unfortunate country Of those whom he 
himself called oor necessary and natural alhes there re 
mxuned Sweden who had been unwillingly drawn by her 
kmg mto the war against France: Why should not Alei 
and« take Finland from her ? Was it fit that the fine ladies 
of SL Petersburg should hear the guns of Sweden from then- 
palaces? Let him not hesitate then to spoil a pnnce who 
had for so long fought under the Russian standard I Let 
him learn to place his interests above his sympathies I That 
was the only pohcy worthy of a great empire. It insured 
certam and positive adrantages to Russia, while the Quuot 
ism of Alexander and his plans for the regeneration of 
Europe, had only brought disaster. And m exchange for 
these immense concessions, and for the influence that would 
accrue from them, what was asked of him ? That be should 
give up dreams that were proved to be chimencal , that he 
would remain neutral on questions which m no way affected 
the mterests of Russia and that be would promise Napoleon 
a moral support which would involve no active assistance. 

Thus spoke the tempter to the young man whom he 
expected to danle, without dreammg that be was himself 
the dupe of bn own mfiituation. It was, m fact, Napoleon 
who lost by this alliance, of which he hoped one day alone 
to reap the fiulL ^\Tiat did Alexander gire in return for 
the aggrandisements which were lavished on him with so 
much Uberahty ? Promises and words nothing more. He 
recognised the new kingdoms founded by Napoleon, but 
his recognition did not give them more stabflily He pro- 
mised to }om in measures taken ogmnst England , but this 
was on Indefimte engagement to be fulfill^ much later 
one that was capable of many interpretations, and that It 
would not be impossible to morUfy if not to dude altogether 
He allowed hu friend the Ling of Prussia to be sacrificed, 

It was true but it was not a complete sacnflcc, it left him 
a fraction of his states, which might be used to recover the 
others. In crerything he onl} gave the uncertain for the 
certain, ^\'ha^ was ceded to him was hrcvocahlc , what 
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he granted was provisional It was Napoleon, too — and 
this was characteristic of the man — who fulfilled his part of 
the agreement the first , it was he who paid in advance 
This deep searcher of the human heart seemed no longer to 
doubt whether the debtor would pay his debt , he appeared 
to have forgotten that men are inconstant, that they do not 
always feel bound to be eternally grateful, even when they 
have an interest m showing ingratitude It never occurred 
to him that, after the immense advantages which had been 
given him, Alexander might m all sincerity make engagements 
which, when there was no longer anything to be gained by 
them, would appear very inconvenient to fulfil 

It required, therefore, no great effort of duphcity on the 
part of Alexander to appear seduced and enchanted by a 
conqueror who came to him with his hands full of presents, 
instead of compelhng him to submit to the hard law of war 
He was only asked for ‘ future things,’ which never cost 
much when the equivalent is paid m ready money For 
the present he discharged his duty in admmng, and in 
offering subtle and delicate flattery to the great man who 
wished to show him his plans, to open his heart to him, to 
teach him the secrets of his pohcy Did he even then go 
so far as to say that the conduct of this hero towards the 
allies who had compromised themselves for him, and par- 
ticularly towards Turkey whom he had drawn into the war, 
offered him an example that it would be well to meditate 
upon and perhaps to follow later ? We may at any rate 
suppose that this lesson was not lost on him What is 
certam is that on the authonty of an acute observer who 
was his confidant, Alexander only brought back from this 
intimate and prolonged intercourse with Napoleon an im- 
pression of fear and mistrust, founded upon a very correct 
estimate of his character ^ 

The conditions of peace once settled and the ground 
fixed. It only remained to find the means of carrying them 
out, to arrange the manner of proceeding in order to mask 
in some measure in the eyes of the world the suddenness of 

1 ‘ Correspondence of Prince Czartonsky with Alexander,’ pub- 
lished by Ch de Mazade 
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this prodigious change. It was agreed between the two 
emperors that this coahtion for war should be presented to 
Europe under the form of steps m fuTOur of peace. The 
tiro sovereigns were nmultaneously to offer their mediation 
one to England, the other to Turkey and as they foresaw 
that this mediation would not be accepted, they were next 
to call upon the states of Europe to join their league, which 
would allow of therr procuring advantages at the expense 
of those that were re^ctory 

Such was the spurt which dictated the famous stipula 
tions of TilsiL The part of the treaty which was to be 
made public first settled the boundaries of the new king 
dom of Prussia. Napoleon, for the sake of his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russtas, consented to rtsiort to the 
king of Prussia his provinces situated on the nght side of 
the Elbe, except, however the Polish provinces, which were 
given to Suooy after deductlog domains estimated at 
tweDt)-«iz mnUoDs, of which Napoleon had already disposed 
in favour of his generals. He considered himself os the 
legitimate possessor of the Prussian states, and thus became 
the beaefartOT of the king to whom he dagned to leave ony 
thing. This clause, so humiliating m form and so hard hi 
substance deprived Kmg Frederick ilhatn of more than 
four millions of his subjects out of nmc. He tried in vain 
to make Napoleon adopt more moderate views, by endea 
vounng to prove his right and sincerity m the affair of the 
violation of Anspach, In this he showed that he little 
knew ha adversary for he could do nothing more danger 
ouj to his interests than to prove that he had been right 
If m fact, justice was on his side, what was this conquest 
but brigandage ? The beautiful queen of Prussa com- 
muted the same error when in her despair the appealed to 
the chivalrous feelings of the man who had so cruelly in 
suited her in his bulletins. Napoleon himself related with 
coarse inrinoations the useless efforts she made to more him. 
The only concession he made was to offer her a rose. ‘ At 
least with Magdeburg, said the queen, In supplication, 1 
beg >'oar Majesty to observe, he hanlil) replied, that it 
is I who offer it, and jxni who receive It 
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The treaty next stipulated the double offer of mediation 
with England and Turkey, and Alexander engaged to with- 
draw his troops immediately from Moldavia and Wallachia 
till the conclusion of a defimte arrangement Napoleon 
had introduced this last clause more out of respect for him- 
self than out of consideration for the Porte, for he had pro- 
mised Alexander that in any case these two principalities 
should be ceded to him. Moreover, a revolution had just 
broken out at Constantinople, as if to offer him the pretext 
that he needed, and reheve him even from scruples The 
unfortunate Selim, who at his instigation had thrown him- 
self into this fatal v ar, had been dethroned and imprisoned 
by the janissaries, in their jealousy of the troops, armed and 
equipped in European costumes, which he had organised 
by Napoleon’s advice This providential event was sup- 
posed to free the Emperor of the French from all his en- 
gagements towards Turkey The treaty stated, lastly, the 
solemn recognition of the kings of Naples and of Holland, 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and of Jdrome as king 
of ^Vestphalla. This kingdom was to be formed partly of 
the spoils of Prussia on the left bank of the Elbe and partly 
vnth Hesse-Cassel 

To this treaty, which was to be made pubhc immediately, 
were added first some additional articles, and then a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive, all to remain secret, and 
of which we do not even now possess the authentic text, 
though we know the substance The articles stipulated the 
cession to France of the Ionian Isles, of the mouths of the 
Cattaro, the recognition of Joseph as king of Sicily, an 
mdemmty to be furnished by Napoleon to Kling Ferdinand, 
such as the Baleanc Isles or Candia The treaty of alli- 
ance anticipated the case of the non-acceptance by England 
and Turkey of the mediation that was about to be proposed 
to them If, as there was every reason to believe, England 
replied by a refusal, the two powers would immediately put 
half their forces in common, they would send a summons 
to the three courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, 
and this would m aU probability permit Russia to lay hands 
on Finland and France to invade Portugal With regard 
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to the court of Vienna, they did not caD upon her bo 
impcnouBly to pronounce, but they engaged to use evety 
effort with her. on her side, the Porte did not accept 
the offer of mediation, they would withdraw from the yotc 
of the Turks all the Ottoman provinces, exa// Ccxshjitj 
Mpii and Routndia, For England the refusal implied war 
with the whole of Europe^ for Tnrt^ the division and total 
overthrow of her rule.* 

Were there m the Interview of Tilsit, besides those stipu- 
lations the anthenbaty of which is mdisputable, other con- 
tingent and verbal convenbons rtlaCve to the two questions 
which had for 90 long occupied Napoleon s mind — I mean 
those of Rome and Spam ? The fiict is probable enough 
os far as Spam is concerned, though we cannot positively 
affirm rt As the family of the Bonapartea had been sub- 
stituted on so many thrones for that of the Bourbons, and 
were reigrung even in countnes which had never been 
goTcmed by the latter it is not very probable that Napo- 
leon concealed from Alexander b» intention of connecting 
Spam with his system, and of establishing a fresh {amily 
pact between the nations of Western Europe. With regard 
to the tempoml sovereignty of the popes, it may be said at 
that time to have counted for almost nothing m Europe, 
especully in the eyes of a Bchismatical emperor it could 
create no difficulty between the two states, and it would 
have been a tup^uous precaution to try to obtain the 
consent of a im'crcign for whom it had no int er es t 

The immense work which had juit been sketched out at 
Tilsit in reality only rested on hypothesis. It supposed that 
the Emperor Alexander would consider himself bound by 
eternal oaths towards a man who never kept one. It sup- 
posed that thu young sorercign, who had only been mo- 
roentarfly drawn along by the magnificent odiuntagcs that 
were insured him, was for ever coni-erted, touched by grace 
like Sl Paul at Damascus that he had put off the old 
man, forgotten hfs past, his ideas, his sjTnpathics, nnd had 
suddenly changed his nature his diaractcr ond eicn his 

• Gajdm II linn da Timlls, %oL x. 1 IU5000, lEsia e J R*- 
De CJack Reatnl dtt TVut t etc. 
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country, in order to become the bbnd slave of a pobcy that 
he had hitherto defied It supposed that Napoleon would 
be faithful to his word, that he would fulfil promises that 
were partly verbal, that he would never repent of having 
concluded a dupe’s bargain It supposed, in short, that 
the European nations would remain quiet and contented 
spectators of this arbitrary upsetting of their institutions, of 
their habits, of their national ties, of their ancient tradi- 
tions , that they would be wiUing to be instruments of their 
own oppression, that when once the armies were destroyed 
and the governments overthrown, everythmg was done, and 
that there was no need to pay heed to anything beyond 
Pubhc opinion, moral force, patriotic sentiments, national 
pnde, popular traditions, love of liberty, none of these were 
supposed to exist In blotting out the old geographical 
boundaries, they thought they had done away with nation- 
alities, and Europe was nothmg more in the eyes of her 
rulers than a mass of inert matter, capable of being moulded 
into any form they might choose to give 

Never did European liberty seem to be more urgently 
threatened , never did the Csesansm which Napoleon had 
attempted to revive by the most insane anachronism look 
more likely to consohdate itself than at this moment, when 
It made its appearance in the world, supported on the one 
hand by the Muscovite Colossus, on the other by our un- 
precedented mihtary power It might have been thought 
that affairs were in a desperate state, that everything was 
lost , and yet these gigantic plans, this tnumphant concep- 
tion, this formidable league, was only a bugbear, a vision, 
a chimera. Napoleon had done no more at Tilsit than 
prepare the elements of fresh nvalry He had raised up 
and strengthened with his oivn hands a more formidable 
antagonist for himself than any other, because it was placed 
be5mnd his reach In each clause of this peace was hidden 
a clause of war This despiser of ideology had only 
established at Tilsit what he himself contemptuously 
termed ‘ a fancy policy ’ He had come there to deceive , 
he went away the dupe of his own avidity rather than of 
Alexander’s duplicity He had cymcally betrayed his old 
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and tuthfol allies he only bronght away a doobtfbl and 
short lived Ihendship. In this he did not act under the 
pressure of an impenous necessity but of his own free wfll, 
with perfect conscioasness of what he was doing, and only 
urged on by a frenzy of ambition. TVe have no need of 
any other judge thnn KimtMf to determine the political 
value of these incautioaa itipnlations. Wallachm and 
Moldavia, he wrote to Alexander February 28 i8ir 
form a third of Turkey m Europe. This is an acquisition 
which deprives Turkey of oD her strength, and we may say 
dulrcjs this empirt^ my old 4 st ally Out of pure fhend 

ship for your Majesty I have recognised the union of those 
fine countries but, if I had not conjiimu m the continua 
don of your friendship, uveral very duastrvus campaigns 
would Hci have induced Frana to ste her most anaeni ally 
despoiled. What could he say more severe on himself? 
To saenhee an ally and give two provinces in exchange 
for a friendship — the friendship of a king — was certainly 
novel ID the anoals of diplomacy I have consented* be 
continned, to your Majestys keeping Finland, which is a 
third of Sweden, and which is so important a pr o vince to 
yoor Majesty that after this umon Sweden cannot be said 
to exist, since Stockholm is the extremity of the kwgdom. 
Nevertheless, Sweden was also, m spite of the false policy 
of her king, one of the oldest allta ef France 

Lastly let us sec what he says about the possibility so 
much contested, of reconstituting the kingdom of Poland, 
and the motives which led him to abandon that nation, 
which was also a natural ally of Fiance. The cars of your 
Majesty arc weaned with calummous reports. I want, It Is 
said, to re-establish Poland. I could h^ done it at TVnL 
Twelve daj-s after the battle of FnedUmd, I might have 
been at Mlloa. I conld have done it in 1800 at the 
time that the Russian troops were engaged against the 
Porte. / could still do it at the present moment. This 
was, os he himself said, oU that he had done this was the 
sacnficc of podc, of honour of integnty that he had im 
posed upon himsdfi and to what end? lor what hope? 
Wihout compensation, without guarantee, without any other 
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rolum than Alexander s ftundchtp^ — nay, less even than 
that — the promise of his friendship ' It inaj be main- 
tained ihcoreticall) that the engagements entered into at 
lilsit ^\ere reciprocal But practicallj this reciprocity 
ranishcs, for Napoleon’s bonds were to be met mnnedi- 
atel\ , those of Mexander fell due at a future and mdefimte 
cjioch One ga\e, the other promised to do, according to 
the old formula of do ut facii r, eternal source of deception 
If Napoleon did not see all the disad\antage of such a jiart, 
he must ha\e been blinded by an inconceivable fit of in- 
fatuation or passion The truth is, he belieted himself not 
to be gaming a friendship, but jirocurmg an accomplice 1 
He bchcNcd that he had comjiletcly subdued the enthusiastic 
Alexander, forgetting that this enthusiasm Jind nlread) burned 
upon more than one altar This cold, calculating man had 
his hour of duper)', and m this hour he had adopted the 
polic) of sentiment The schemer for once m Ins life had 
plajed the part of Don Quixote, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, his first impulse after signing the treaty of 'lilsit 
nas to infringe it 
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THE POLICV OP T1L3 IT— CONQUEST AND OPPRESSION OF THE 

NEOTRAL STATES ORIGIN OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

{August-Oaoitr 1807 ) 

Napoleon retnnied from Tilsit m?ested with a Lind of 
Etiropcan dictatorship. All the great states had been sue 
cessivdy vtLnqoiihed, weakened, and disarmed. Austria bad 
lost a fourth of her temtory after Austerhti Prussia bad 
been almost amuhflnted at Jena Russia alone remained, 
but she had passed under the yoLe, and had accepted the 
condition of a complaisant auxiliary in the policy that the 
had so vehemently combated The whole Continent 
trembled before Napoleon, Never m modem times bad 
any sovereign had so colossal a power at his disposal 
Louis XIV had appeared upon the scene of the world 
fUTTOunded by more pomp and grandeur but he had never 
attained this giddy height he bad never united in his hands 
such an accumulation of mflltary force. In this briUiaat 
success, which bad Just thrown so much lustre over the 
name of Napoleon, there h.i4 doubtless been many sur 
pnscs, much transitory violence done to the imturc of 
things. The results obtained were more apparent than 
real considered calmly they seemed to defy human 
reason, to contradict all the laws of history but the germs 
of dissolution which they bore In themselves were as yet 
hidden from all eyes, and what struck the sight was only 
the gigantic proportions of a domination that had neither 
limit nor precedenL Men asked themselves in anxict) 
mhat use Napoleon would make of iL Was not Ihh lo 
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conlcslablc omnipotence suflicient at last to appease Ins 
insitnblc spirit? Would he know lion* to restrain himself, 
to be moderate, to be contented nith nihng bj influence, 
instead of subduing b} force? ^\as it not tune to let his 
exhausted soldiers rest? to think of improMiig the numerous 
institutions nhich had been improMscd, with fc\erish haste, 
m an hour of extremity? to repair the e\ils of war? to trj^ 
the po\\ er of gentleness and magnanimity o\ er men ? Would 
he not ha\e, in the course of his sanguinary career, one 
moment of freedom from care? one instant of enjoyment 
of his o\\m fortune, in return for the unheard-of favours that 
she had heaped upon him? 

Ihesc hopes, whicli at that time began to dawn on 
many minds, were quickl} crushed Napoleon had not 
traacllcd the distance which separates Pans from the town 
of Tilsit, where he had laMshed so much flatter}’ on Alex- 
ander, before, impatient to profit by this powerful alliance, 
he turned his face towards the feeble states which had 
hitherto remained neutral, and which the submission of the 
great pow’crs had just placed at his mercy It was from 
Dresden that he wrote summonses to these unfortunate 
governments, which were now without defence He longed 
to force them to quit the inoffensnc position in which they 
had sought safety War with England or war w'lth France, 
such was the fearful alternative that he offered them 
Either involved their ruin In the impossibility of resisting 
him, it may be supposed that their first impulse w’ould be 
to throw themselves into the arms of Napoleon, for he had 
only to extend his hand to destroy them, w’hile England 
could only reach them through their commerce and their 
colonies , but the examples of Holland, of Switzerland, of 
Genoa, of Italy, were there to tell them w’hat Napoleon did 
to his allies This imperious injunction only left them in 
reality the choice of suicide The most important of these 
states was Denmark, w'hose comparatively large fleet and 
strong mantime positions Napoleon resolved to make use 
of against England Next came Portugal, the states of the 
Pope, and lastly, that kingdom of Etruna which Napoleon 
had sold, but never delivered, to the house of Spain in ex- 
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change for Louisiana, after having extorted it from the 
house of Austria. Hia resolutions were more settled os far 
as these three states were concerned, than with regard to 
Denmark, which was to a ccrtam degree protected by 
distance. He determined purely and simply to appropriate 
them to himself mnkmg^ however the necessary transitions. 

Of all the European nations, the Portuguese had been 
the least mired up m the quarrels of the Continent They 
only aspired to live m peace, to develop their commercial 
resources, and to exchange their wmes and colonial produce 
for the mann& clure s with which Ejigland fumohed them. 
Ncverthcless this pacific attitude had not preserved them 
from Napoleon* violence. As early as r8oi the First 
Consul m order to compel the Portuguese to close their 
porta against the English had drawn Spam mto (Jechmng 
war on them and not only had they b^ obliged to yield 
to this UDxeasonable demand, but they had also bad to con 
cede the province of Oliven^a to Spam, and to pay us a trim 
of twenty-five millioas. Later in the month of March 
1804 at the time of the renewal of hostiblies with England 
after the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, the First Consul 
had by a regular treaty (signed March 19) restored to 
Portugal, for a turn of inteen mnUons, the nght of opening 
her port* dunng the whole length of the war He had 
solemnly recognised her neutrality Our relation* with the 
Portuguese at that time rested upon this treaty They had 
icrupulouily observed the burdensome conditions they 
bad never given us a single reason for complaint, and, rel) 
mg upon our plighted word, they believed that they were 
safe from all ulterior persecubon. 

This was their pondon when Napoleon* luddcn *um 
mons fell upon them like a thunderbolt ^Vhat he wanted 
wa» not to obtam from the Portuguese such or such con 
cessions it wa* to take their fleet, their nches, their tern 
tory We tee, In fact, that at the outset he wrote to 
Tolleyiand to inform the Portuguese that their ports must 
be closed to the Engl»h In default of which, Napoleon 
would declare war and confiscate the English meriJundlse ' 

' Napoteoa to T*ll«7T»nd 1 Drc'den, Jply iSlh, 1807 
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But he almost immediately changed his mind, for he was 
perfectly sure that Portugal uould agree to his demands, 
ho-\\ e\ er iniquitous they might be He required, therefore, 
not only that the Portuguese should close their ports to 
England, but that they should declare ^\ ar on her, besides the 
confiscation of English merchandise, he demanded that of 
all property belonging to the English These hard condi- 
tions u ere to be accepted without hesitation ith the shortest 
possible delay, and, as he foresaw that they would be 
disputed before they were submitted to, as he even desired 
that they should be disputed, in order to have a pretext for 
invading Portugal, before he had received a word in reply, 
he organised, under the name of Co 7 ps d’obsavation dc la 
Gironde, an army of twenty-five thousand men, formed 
from the legions which he had left m Bnltany and Nor- 
mandy These troops were to take possession of this 
kingdom, under the command of Junot, his former ambas- 
sador to Portugal (August 2, 1807) At the same time he 
sent the regent of the kingdom a formal demand, couched 
in terms so vague and mild that its aim appeared rather to 
lull than to induce him to take any decided course of action 
Whatever measures the prince might adopt, his fate was 
already settled Napoleon was only uncertain about one 
thing, and that was the way in which he would dispose of 
Portugal after he had seized it , but his uncertainty was not 
to last long 

His ideas on this subject were very soon simplified by 
the immoderate desire wluch he had conceived of retaking 
the kingdom of Etruna from Spam This cession of 
Tuscany to the house of Bourbon, it is true, had never been 
anything more than fictitious and nominal on the part of 
Napoleon He had never ceased to keep a garrison there, 
and to command through his generals During the war 
against Prussia and Russia he had been compelled to with- 
draw his troops, in order to send them to other points, and 
the queen of Etruria, who had become the regent since the 
death of her husband, abandoned, without means of defence, 
and reduced to plead her qualification of a neutral power, 
had been obliged to allow English commerce to enter the 
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port of Leghora Napoleon took care not to lose so fine 
an opportunity of confisaOing at once Engirsh merchandue 
and the kingdom. He ordered Prince Eugene to march a 
corps of in thousand men opcm Leghorn,^ to seise the 
F.n g liKh and their property The regent was only informed 
of the expedition a month later September 16^ when it 
was all ended. Napoleon had only acted, he said, out of 
vigilance for her interests, and against the common enemy * 
he had had no other motive than that of pre s erviDg Leghorn 
for his sister and cousm. Bat he did not tell her to what 
an extent he earned this sohatude , it went much further 
stil] I The occupation of Leghorn had suddenly opened 
his eyes. He could not possibly do without Tuscany He 
required it to complete his possessions m Italy m short it 
was absolutely mdispensable. And only a few days after 
he had tranquOlised his good sister the regent of Etruna, 
September 35 1807 he wrote to Puroc TFt »usi do 
away with thu d^ormiiy tm iht fxmnsula of lUJy ! Bat 
how was he, the creator of the deformity to perform this 
difficult operatioa without deeply wounding Spam, with 
whom he stffl wished to be on good terms ? The means 
were easy, he would indemnify her with Portagal, for 
which a use was thus found. And be chaiged Duroc to 
propose to Iiquierdo, the ogent of the Spanish court that 
a part of Portugal should go to the queen of Etruna, another 
to the Fnnce of the Peace. I should like Ixquierdo, 
he added, to offer me some plan of this kind. • 

There was another deformity ra Italy which shocked 
still more Napoleon s susceptible eyes — I mean the Roman 
states. These provinces, as be wrote to Eugene, on the 
5th of August, impeded hii commumcations with the king 
dom of Naples. This was the principal gncvancc which 

1 KapcJeco to Engine, Aociwt 

• Kapolcoo to Marie-Loobe rec e nt of Etnrb, September l6. 

* Napoleon to Dnrpc, September 35 Tbe fiixt JJca of tbe treaty 
of FootaioeUcao has been tnrariaUy allribctcd to ItqulerJo. To any 
one who at all andentaodj the character and policy of Napoleon till 
nppoattkm appear* aheurd, and tU* qwrtatioo abow* bow fanponlble 
it a to maintain U. 
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Napoleon had against the Pope, but m default of this, 
■\\hich it was difficult for him to avow, he had plenty of 
otliers to adduce, for he could always find accusations 
against those vhoin he had resolved to rum How things 
vere changed since the time of the Coronation and the 
Concordat ' Betv'cen the Holy See and Napoleon there 
was henceforward only an exchange of insults and threats 
on the one side, and honeyed but envenomed words on the 
other — the just consequence of that hypocritical pact m 
vhich, under the mask of rehgion, both had sought for the 
gratification of their covetous desires To the disappoint- 
ment vhich he had experienced with regard to the Legations, 
to the deception, to the usurpation of every kmd, of which 
he had had to complain on the part of Napoleon, to the 
occupation of Ancona and of Civita Vecchia, to the seizure 
of the pontifical revenues, to the confiscation of the duchies 
of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, Pius VII had replied by 
making use of his spiritual anns , he had refused to extend 
the Itahan Concordat to Vemce, refused to annul Jerome’s 
first marriage, refused to enter into the Jesuit alliance, and 
to confirm certain nominations of bishops He had avenged 
himself after the manner of the weak, by intrenching him- 
self m passive resistance, ivithout however outsteppmg his 
traditional and pontifical nght 

Napoleon was all the more exasperated against him 
because he felt his utter powerlessness to force him in this 
position And m the summons which he sent him, he 
thought fit to add a demand for which he believed he 
should have the support of public opimon He ordered 
Talleyrand to require from the court of Rome that the 
number of the French cardinals m the councils m which the 
affairs of the Church were treated should henceforth be 
proportional to that of the Roman cardinals 

‘Talleyrand wiU add,’ said Napoleon, ‘that it is time to 
put an end to the petty quarrels which they are contmually 
trying to pick with me, that I am greatly imtated and 
indignant at their threats of excommunication and of de- 
clanng me dethroned, that there only remams for them to 
put me m a monastery, a 7 id have vie whipped like Loins le 
voL. HI u 
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Dil^munn that if wish this to end, they have only 
to give plenipotentmiy powers to the legate, who is m 
Pons that if they do not accept this proposition, they must 
cease oD correspondency and the thi^ts which I despise 
0 uly 32) 

As Talleyrand was known to soften the form of the 
diplomatic despatches which os minister he was obliged to 
transmit to foreign sovereigns, Napoleon enjomed Pnnee 
Eugbne to communicate to the Pope a letter, supposed to 
be confidential, m which the Emperor ponred out to ha 
adopted son all his resentment ogainst the court of Rome. 
This letter which was still more violent than the preceding 
one, was intended to ftigbten those whom it could not 
convince. Napoleon had obtomed everything by terrifying 
the old men who directed the coimdls of the Church he 
had seen them on so many occasions so feeble and so 
miserable, that he believed he was sure of bringing them 
into complete subjection through fear He did not know 
how tenaaous a pnest is. My son, he said, m tba long 
diatnbe, which seemed to be breathlexs with anger, I have 
seen m a letter of his Hobness, which be certainl) did not 
write to me, that he threatens me. Docs he tbbik, then, 
that the rights of the throne ore less sacred in the c>‘es of 
God than those of the bora? There were kings before 
there were popics. They wili, they say publish the harm 
that I do to religion. Tht fpols I do not know that 
thtn u not a comor of tht wrld tn w^cA I kaxo not done 
more good to ne/igton than the Pofe ioex it harm / If 
the Pope were to commit such on act of folly, he would 
cease to be the Pope m my ejes I should consider hun 
as Antichrist If he were to do thb I should cut off 
my people from all communicarion with Rome, and I should 
atakiish a foltee there. For the lost two )ean the court 
of Rome has preached rebellion. \\'hat docs Pius VIL 
want to do, by denounang me to Chnitendoro ? Interdict 
my thrones excommunicate me? Docs he tWnfc that the 
amis will CUl from the hands of my soldiers? And wuU 
he fat a da^er into the hands 0/ my feofle to stai me? The 
popes, m their fury have jirca^cd this infrmous doctrine. 
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Do they take me for Louis Ddbonnaire ? The present 
Pope IS too powerful Pnests were not made to govern 
Let them mutate St Peter, St Paul, the Apostles 
Truly, I begin to blush at all I have suffered from the 
court of Rome, and perhaps the time is not far distant, 
if they continue to disturb my States, when I shall only 
recognise the Pope as bishop of Rome I shall unite 

the Galilean, Italian, German, and Pohsh churches, into a 
council to ariange my affaiis without the Rope, and to protect 
my pcoplts from the pictensions of the pnests of Rome ’ 

After this shower of invectives and accusations that were 
singular enough in the mouth of a man who had himself 
re-established all the nghts of which he complained, came 
the ultimatum vhich Napoleon intended to offer to the 
court of Rome He repeated his demand Avith regard to 
the number of the cardinals, which was to be in proportion 
to the population , he required that the Italian Concordat 
should be extended to Venice, lastly, he called upon the 
Pope to confirm the nomination of the bishops, lettmg it 
be clearly seen that a schism would be the inevitable con- 
sequence of a longer resistance to these commands ^ This 
ultimatum, however, only concerned the spmtual sovereign , 
there was another for the temporal prince, of which 
Napoleon had already more than once informed the court 
of Rome, and which he renewed in not less peremptory 
terms, viz a request that he should closely ally himself with 
France, and dnve her enemies out of the pontifical territory 
This outburst of anger was in reahty only a stratagem 
With Rome, as with Portugal, he had exaggerated the 
complaints and swelled the hst of requirements, in order 
that a refusal to any one of them might permit him to act 
as he chose He was seeking not satisfaction, but a pretext 
for seizing the Papal States Napoleon’s threats produced 
the terror that he expected in the Holy See The Pope 
hastened to name Cardinal Litta his negotiator at Pans 
But the Emperor, who had decided beforehand to regard 
this as a bad choice, rephed to this step by informing the 
court of Rome that he would only treat with Cardinal de 
1 Napoleon to Prince Eugene, July 22, 1807 
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Baynime, and by announcing that a longer hentation would 
force him to unite the three provinces of Ancona, Urbino, 
and Camenno^ to the kingdom of Italy It was just these 
provinces which only a short time before he had mentioned 
to Eug^e os mdispensable to his communications wrth 
Naples. His opmion on this point had, it appears, been 
strengthened. The nommaticin of Cardinal de Bayanne, 
which the Pope hastened to agree to m the most affectionate 
manner * m order to appease him, did not for an instant 
stop the fulfilment of a prophecy that was made with so 
much certainty Almost at the same time that the cardinal 
left Rome to go to Fontamcblean, General Lcmanoi* took 
possession of the provmces of the Holy Sec m the name of 
the Emperor This mvasion, like thm of Leghorn and of 
Portugal, was only the prelude of measures infimteJy gmver 
and more deemve but os Napoleon wrote about this time, 
A tfang ptuft be done tm order to own that one thought ef iU 
While these prelmunary measures were being eiecnted 
against the victims of the reconcilation between Fcmcc 
and Russia at Tilat, Napoleon saw a prey on which he set 
the greatest value escape him Just os he was extendmg bis 
hand to seize it The Eogluh bad captured the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen, after havmg bombarded the town, and 
this event had produced on sensabon in Europe. 

How England had obtained a knowledge of the secret 
BtipulationB of Tilsit is not yet known, ^\^len the Govern- 
ment was questioned on the subject in Parliament, they 
resolutely refused (o say from wlxmcc they had derived 
though they mamtamed the accunmy of their information 
There are strong reasons for thinking that this >'alaablc 
commuTucation was made to tbero by Sir Robert \Vilsoo 
who had Just served for two yean in the Russian ormj 
It ts not even impossible that they hod recciicd it from 
Alexander himself who|, If wo may bcUci'c an assertion 
contained m the Mhnoires of General Bonlourlio, had 
remained at heart attached to the English alliance, ^\’hat 
IS certain is that they had learned, it matters bttlc by what 

‘ hapolcoo to Cbammpoy Aupat aS. 

* Pope Pini \ n lo Napokon, September 1 1 lSo7 
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Bat that pnnce knew to what hard tyranny he was aboat 
to submit, he justly feared the retaliation of England, and 
tried to gain time hy delays. 

Unfortunately for the mtrepid little Danish nation, sacn 
ficed to quarrels to which they would gladly have rcmamed 
strangers, their situation admitted of no middle terra, and 
the moment that one of the belhgerc n t powers violated 
their neutrality it was impossible for the other to recognise 
iL The Danish navy by itself could not annoy England, 
but directly it was to be added to the immense means which 
were already at Napoleons disposal, and espeaally when 
aH the efforts of the Contment were nnited with his, rt 
became a dangerous weapon. It consisted at that time of 
twenty ships of the line snteen frigates, nine brigs, and a 
large number of gunboats manned with good crews these 
vessels would have been such a strong reinforcement to 
Napoleon s navy that at a given moment they might have 
turned the scales in his favour These are drcumstances 
which must not be lost right 0^ if we would judge impar 
Ually of the violence of the English inteircnUon at Copen 
hagoL The English Government forestalled Napoleon, 
they bombarded Copenhagen, after having offered to the 
Danish nation to defend them, to guarantee to them thdr 
states and therr colonies, and to place at their disposal 
every means of naval, miUtaiy and pecuniary defence. ^ 
Foresccinfi to use the expression of one of their admirals, 
‘the cnmei that France proposed to commit b) means of 
the Danish navy • they vainly insisted on the fleet beng 
conhded to them os a deposit, which they promised to 
restore, as they did that of Portugal In the eyes of 
Eurox)e they had all the odium of this expedition, which 
caus^ a gr^ sensation but Europe was not then aware 
of what has since been known, viz. that the Danish fleet, 
at the tune of its capture, was on the point of passing Into 
the hands of Napoleon, to whom the regent of Denmark 
had already made promises of submission. 

The almost hnmcdiate effect of this event was that Alex 

• BrUhh Drcbratloo, Srptember 35 
* AOmlxal CsmUcr • rroclomatioo, Aocnil 16. AnouJ RrglUcT 
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ander’s derisive offer of mediation with England was made 
void The English Cabinet had already replied to it by 
asking, through Lord Leveson Gower, for information con- 
cerning the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit This 
demand, which touched the principal point of the question, 
showed Alexander that he had been discovered, and it 
compelled him to throw off the mask by a declaration of 
war, which at last placed things in their true light The 
truth was, that since Tilsit Alexander had been the disguised 
servitor of French policy, and for England open hostihty 
was preferable to a feigned friendship By this rupture 
Alexander was called upon to fulfil the engagements that 
he had made m his interview with Napoleon , it was now 
Napoleon’s turn to carrj' out those which he had entered 
into with Alexander 

But Napoleon had no sooner taken leave of the Czar 
than he repented of the promises he had made As was 
usual with him m all his diplomatic transactions, he en- 
deavoured to take back what he had given Turkey had, 
contrary to all expectation, accepted his offer of mediation, 
which had at once removed the possibility that had been 
anticipated at Tilsit of a war, to be followed by a division 
of the Ottoman empire By this acceptance, which was a 
skilful stroke on the part of the Porte, Napoleon was called 
upon to require, according to the formal promise which 
accompanied the offer of mediation, the preliminary evacua- 
tion of the principahties by the Russian troops , but, as he 
had verbally engaged with Alexander not to insist upon this 
evacuation, he found himself asked to perform two contra- 
dictory promises, and his deception was laid bare To the 
difficulties of this situation, which was embarrassing for a 
man who boasted so loudly of his honesty, were added the 
remonstrances of Sebastiani, who pointed out with great 
force how impolitic it would be to allow Turkey to fall 
under Russian domination. For all these reasons Napoleon 
regretted to have gone so far with Alexander, and as he 
could not venture to retract promises which were too recent 
to be denied, he endeavoured to elude their fulfilment 
He had sent Savary to St Petersburg with instructions 
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to amose the Czar with fine promises, and to turn against 
Sweden Alexander a impatience and avidity to get possession 
of the Turkish provinces. But Finland appeircd to him a 
present of no value, and the more they tned to draw his 
attention to this nde, the more energetically he claimed 
what had been promised him on the other. He dwelt, 
and not without reason, on hia own fidehty m fhlfiHing his 
engagements, and the mcreaamg imtabon of the old Russian 
party to whom he needed to offer great advantages, in 
order to obtam pardon for on alliance that was really very 
unpopular m Russia, as was proved by the contemptuous 
coldness with which our ambassador was received m Rus si a n 
■oaety Napoleon, without going so Cir os to wound Alex 
ander still tried to obtain from him at any rate a tempOTary 
evacuation of Wallaciua and Moldavia. 

In order to influence the resolutions of the Ciar Napoleon 
m ode use of the militaiy occupebon which he had main 
tamed m Prussia. The treaty of Tilsit had stipulated that 
the Prussian states ihoold be evacuated after the payment 
of the contributions of war but the amount of these con 
tribtrtioui had not been named. Napoleon fixed it himselii 
and so high that for a country exhausted and ruined as 
Prussia then was, it was nothing less than rapaaty The 
sum total of these contributions, of which the last Instal- 
ment only reroamed to be paid, amounted to 601 200,000 
francs. Independent of these enormous sums for the time, 
Prussia had furnished a large ransom in objects of art and 
requisitions of every kind.* He took ndrantage of her 
impossibility to set herself free, to make her maintain ha 
troops for more than a year The presence of these troops 
on Prussian temtoty was moreover a permanent threat to 
Rusrit. Very soon he did not hesitate to give the Czar 
clearly to undentand that he should only leave him the 
pnnapalJties on condition that he himself kept SUcsia. 
Sneh was the strange recantation which Caubmeourt re 
coved orders to make the Ciar agree ta Caulaincourt 

* \T»cnntr« report llul the otjjectJ of art cojkrted la ibe 

DOTth of Geiminy ncre cLitdCn] to the follcmlnc nrumer i — Ilctarr*, 
350 } monmcrlpts, aSa } rtatnrs 50 j Icooies *9* vie. 
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had, like Savary, figured m the affair of the Due d’Enghien, 
though he had, it is true, taken a much less prominent part, 
having only supported Ordiner’s movement upon Ettenheim , 
but It was still a stroke of diabolical irony on the part of 
Napoleon to force these two men upon the 5"0ung Czar, as 
if to remind lum of the utter powerlessness of his will 
Caulaincourt, without disputing tlie verbal promises of 
Tilsit, was to represent them merely as provisions that were 
by no means obligatory , and with regard to the evacuation 
of Silesia, he had orders to pretend that he could see 
nothing more in it than a natural equivalent for that of the 
prmcipahties Napoleon consented to abandon them to 
Alexander, provided that Alexander consented to leave him 
this last shred of the Prussian spoils 

With these first clouds floating over the Russian alliance, 
Napoleon’s desire to induce Austna to make a breach with 
England, or at least to join the continental blockade, the 
necessity, in short, of preventing any diversion on her part 
till he had completed the numerous enterprises that he had 
begun m the West, compelled him to give some satisfaction 
to the court of Vienna, in order to obtain her acquiescence 
After having for a moment hesitated between conciliation 
and violence, for he was on the point of treatmg Austna 
with as httle consideration as Denmark, he attained his 
end by restonng Braunau to her, a strong place which he 
had kept after the occupation of the mouth of the Cattaro 
by the Russians He had, moreover, no longer any pretext 
for refusing it, since the Russians had just given up to us 
both Corfu and the mouths of the Cattaro An exchange 
of temtory on the banks of the Isonzo, amicably made 
between the kmgdoms of Italy and Austna, achieved the 
tranqmllisation of the Cabinet of Vienna, who greatly feared 
lest their project of mediation, proposed after the battle of 
Eylau, should bnng misfortunes on them In this the 
court was not mistaken, and Napoleon had by no means 
pardoned them, but it sufficed for the present that he 
obtained the adhesion of Austna to the continental block- 
ade, and her neutrality m the compheated affairs in which 
he was engaged 





Such waa the spectacle which Europe presented donng 
the three months that followed the mterview at Tilsit No 
strength could resist the two colossal empires which had 
joined hands over the nun of the old great contmental 
powers. All the mtermediary states were paralysed by 
powerlessncss or terror, and oar soldiers were marching 
everywhere to destroy the last vestige of mdependence 
among the ruUons whose weatness or position had hitherto 
protected them from the storm The name of cerps iTotur- 
vation which Napoleon invnnahly gave to the different 
armies which he sent against Etruna, the states of Rome, 
or Portugal, ecemed to say that he did not think these 
states worthy of a declaration of war Their occupatwn 
was simply a pohee measure. The Danish nation alone 
had prevented imminent invasion by throwing themselres 
into our arms after the catastrophe of Copenhagen. He 
could no longer seue their navy but he th^ miifor 
tunes to justify enterprises which he had commenced long 
before the issue of the English erpediUon and even the 
conquest of Portugal was represented as a simple return for 
the bombarding of the Donisb capital In a correspondence 
which the MontUur published as sent from liixm, the 
Portuguese themselves asked to be seired, in order to 
avenge Etenmark. We wish to yom our efforts with those 
of the Contment, said this fellow-countryman of Camoens. 

The outrages done to all sovereigns in the atrocious expe- 
dition of Copenhagen will justify our war Hatred to 
England is the feclmg of the present generation 1 * The 
Portuguese little suspected that they were so impotient to 
sacrifice themselves to the cause of the continental blockade. 
Besides these vanous opcrauoni, Napoleon was preparing m 
the most profound secrecy two expeditions, one agairut 
Sardinia, the other against Sicily — that mdiipensablc gem 
m Josephs crown. Both were doomed to the discredit 
able failure which fell to the lot of all his naial cnterpnscs 
but the succc« of these plans appeared certain, and when 
once they were realised, what obstacle could henceforth 
stop him ? 


* t/Iwi'jwr of OcfohcT a5 1807 
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It Avas a singular fact, however, and one worthy of re- 
mark, that by the side of these inoffensive states, against 
whom Napoleon had not a single legitimate grievance, and 
whom he only attacked from ambition, there was another 
which had given him just reason to complain, after having 
been, it is true, driven to extremities by a long series of 
insult and bad treatment, and Napoleon, instead of punish- 
ing her, seemed to have quite forgotten it , he even treated 
her with a great deal of kindness and consideration This 
state was Spam, and the subject of complaint was the pro- 
clamation of the Prince of the Peace at the time of Jena of 
an attempt at revolt, disavowed almost as soon as conceived, 
but still certain although it was disguised m obscure circum- 
locutions Napoleon, who was then occupied with other 
plans, had accepted without demur the explanations that 
were given him, and had contented himself with requiring 
as a pledge of the future docility of Spam that La Romana’s 
corps of occupation should be sent to the shores of the 
Baltic Since then he had settled the affairs of the North, 
he had returned to Pans, and, contrary to all expectation, 
he had not recriminated. The Court of Spam, fearing one 
of those bursts of anger to which she was accustomed, had 
sent the Duke de Frias to congratulate and appease him 
Napoleon gave him the warmest reception Instead of 
complaining, he wrote to the king of Spam, on the 8th of 
September, thanking him for having always acted as a 
faithfid ally of France He informed him of his projects 
against Portugal, urged him to join us m forcing England 
into peace, but of the famous proclamation he did not say 
a word This magnammity was the more extraordinary 
because Napoleon had always treated Spam with pitiless 
brutality, even when he could upbraid her with no wrong 
Now that he had really a right to complain, he held his 
tongue He seemed either to wish to keep his gnevance 
m reserve, or else not to remember it What design did 
this silence cover ? What interest had he in being generous? 
It is certain that this clemency was not natural to him, and 
that such a novel attitude clearly indicated that he was 
meditating some scheme affecting Spain 
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Wlmt would this deeply meditoted smpnse be, and by 
what means would it be made? Napoleon himself did not 
as yet know for he was not a man to bmd himself before 
hand by a fixed plan m an enterprise m which his ambibon 
admitt^ no hmit but what he had irrcyocably deaded 
was, that he would do something. This plan was not *0 
recent or so fresh os is generally thought Napoleon had 
for a long time treated Spam os one of those miserable 
kingdoms m which the sovereign was nothing more than 
the agent of his own authority It was no e xagger ation 
when m his opening address to the L^islabre Body on 
the 6th of August 1807 be compared Spain to Holland 
Switxerland, and the kingdoms of Italy and Naples. His 
encroachments on this unfortunate country had in fort 
begun long before the time that is ordinarily assigned to 
them. As early as the day after Jena, aHuding to the 
reports that were current after the proebmadon of the 
Pnnee of the Peace, he wrote to Camtaciris ‘ Where did 
you learn that Spam was joining the coahdon? All her 
strong floats art tn my kan^ This was no doubt one of 
those grcaa emggeratioiis which be well knew bow to make 
but there was nevertheless some truth m iL Napoleon had 
vessels and soldiers in several ports of Spain, he was m 
communication with a great number of agents of the Spaniili 
Government^ and he thoroughly understood how to tom 
them to account. 

Among the numerous questions that have been raised 
with regard to the origin of this obscure olTair of Spain, 
there is one which French histomns mvariably dedde 
m fovour of Napoleon, — I mean of his pretended right 
to interfere m the Peninsula. This ngbt was founded, 
according to them first on the treachery of the Pnnee of 
the Peace, and secondly on what they term the necessity of 
making some decision with respect to Spanish decadence. 

It suffices, m order to show the worth of these afscrt]on% 
to give a gbnee at Napoleons former rebtlons with the 
court of Spain. Drawn into war against England by a 
treaty wrested from a weak king, but m which 0 perfect 
rcapTodly between the two states was at an) rate stipulated 
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Spun had only found \iolcnce, bpolntion, and nameless 
execrations in an alliance in uhich she had looked for pro 
lection and sccunlj Duped in the afiair of the kingdom 
of Elniriaj in which she had rccened a ilclitious stale m 
exchange for a magnificent colon), plundered and rohbed at 
the time of the treaty of Amiens, which cost her the Island 
of Trinidad m spite of the most stringent clauses of the 
alliance, publicly insulted in the person of her king at the 
conclusion of the treaty of the six millions a month, she 
had again found herself engaged in a disastrous war, against 
her own will , she had lost her commerce and her colonics 
by it, she had heroically sacrificed her na\) for us at Tra- 
falgar. In return for so much submission and devotion, 
she had seen her king treated with the most sovereign con- 
tempt whenever he had attempted to offer any resistance 
to unjust demands She had seen Napoleon dispose of all 
the resources of her kingdom , she had seen him dnvc the 
Spanish d) nasty out of Naples, to give place to his brother 
joseiih, and that after having drawn them into Ins snares, 
and led them to revolt by dint of insult and exactions 
But this was not all After such cruel sufienngs, after the 
sanguinary sacrifice of Trafalgar, and at the end of Napoleon’s 
negotiations with Fox’s cabinet, Spain suddenly learned that 
this perjured ally, trafiTicking in Spanish Icmlor)' as if it 
had been his own property, had offered successively to 
England and Russia the cession of the Balearic Isles, as an 
indemnity for one of the princes whom he liad despoiled 
The measure of iniquity had long since been full, and it 
was after this last discovery that the Prince of the Peace had 
thought that tlie nght moment was come to shake off the 
yoke, by taking advantage of the opportunity which the war 
with Russia offered them We must say it plainly Manuel 
de Godoy’s only error in this project of revolt was that of 
not having attempted it earlier, and especially in not having 
persevered in it at any cost , and if he was a traitor to any 
one, it was to his ruined country, sold and humiliated by 
the foreigner 

So much for the right arising out of the pretended 
treachery of the Prince of the Peace As for that founded on 
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the decime of Spam by mafcrog Napoleon a sort of Provid- 
ence sent to regenerate empires, it betokens such an amount 
of superstition m the wnters who adduce it that it requires 
a certam effort of patience seriously to discuss the fiicts 
upon which they base this abject theory of regeneration by 
servitude. That Spam was a monarchy thnt had declmed 
since the time of Isabella and Charles V would never be 
disputed by any one. The immense effort that Spam had 
made m the sixteenth century to mJe Europe, the im 
moderate extent of her colonisation, which had dromed the 
mother country and, more than all this, the iron yoLe of 
the absolute power of Catholicism, personified m the In- 
quisition the nnnihtifih nn of the mdustnotts iloors the 
enormous number of monastic institutions — such were the 
evils of centunes which had prcmatnrely checked the nsc, 
at first &o bnlliant, of the Spanish nanoa In spite of 
this, the philosophjcal spint, which penetniied everyirherc 
m the eighteenth century ended by finding its way rato 
Cathohe Spam. It had for its mstruuient a bigot^ but 
welUneanmg king. The stnet Charles IIL, mfluenced by 
on enlightened mmister M. d Aranda, was seen to Inaugurate 
in Spain an era of refonns and improvements. Clerical 
domination received a death blow through the Jesuits , 
avil liberties were increased, and mdostiy had revived. 
The elements of dm happy revival had not ceased to enst 
m Spam, but the ipectade of the frightful convulsions which 
so quickly succeeded to the glorious dawn of the French 
Revolution produced m that country as m many othcis, 
a time of intermission and a sort of stupor which was soon 
followed by war. To this war of alternate roerses and 
success had succeeded on alliance, offensive and defensive 
much more disastrous for Spam than contmoed hostilities , 
but It was especially from Bonaparte s accession to the Con 
sulate that her misfortunes dated It was he who was the 
pnnapal cause of this returning declension which hbtorians 
\*cnturc to use os an argument m support of his usurpations. 

It was he who bad twice driven Spain into a war which she 
apcllcd he who had brought ruin upon the commerce of 
Spam and her ruing colonics he who had cxluuslcd the 
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Spanish treasury by his exactions , he i\ho had, 111 opposi- 
tion to the advice of his own seamen, given the signal for 
the destruction of the Spanish na\7, by sending it to the 
slaughter of Trafalgar, it was he, m short, who was the 
creator of the dissensions vhich began to agitate the Penin- 
sula If the name of Manuel de Godoy was held in public 
execration, it vas solely because he was believed to be the 
instrument and docile servitor of French policy, which he 
submitted to in fact, but execrating it , and if the popular 
imagination m quest of a hero vas enamoured of the young 
Prmce of Asturias, heir apparent to the Crown, it was because 
he was regarded as the natural enemy of this influence 
Were these, then, reasons why Napoleon was called 
upon to play the part of the regenerator of Spam ? And 
suppose success had crowned his enterprise, what benefit 
could he confer on her ? What was there so enviable in 
the regime that he had just given to France ? How could 
he justify this strange metamorphosis of Ciesansm into the 
redemption of nations? Spain was certainly behind the 
epoch in enlightenment and material improvements, but 
though subject to the capricious 7 cgtine of a king’s good 
pleasure, she had not submitted to a despotism as degrading 
as that which weighed upon France Her situation m this 
cntical moment has generally been judged of by the 
scandalous reports of the court and the lying statistics 
which Napoleon had drawn up to justify his usurpation 
But, even admitting these to be true, this was not the life 
of the whole country Spam possessed very extensive 
provincial and municipal liberties, under protection of which 
a great number of prosperous and independent men could 
exist Some of her provinces, like Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, were regular republics, voting their own taxes, 
and governing themselves The authority of the king was 
somewhat absolute, but it was mild and tolerant , he did 
not bow before the law, but he respected traditions, and 
his faults were those of weakness and carelessness The 
court was frivolous and corrupt, hke a court of the old 
I'egtine, but compared with the scandalous proceedings 
of the impenal court, even the hatson of the queen with 
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Godoy TThich has ronscd the mdignatioQ of the virtu ons 
apologists of the empire, might pass for a model of patn 
archal customs. Moreorer whiicvcr maj have been the 
corruption of the courtiers, the nation was honest and 
sound A Spaniard commanded esteem in Europe for hu 
courage, his sobnety his 6 delit 7 to his word, and hu 
susceptibility m evaythmg touching his honour he held 
an old fashioned behef^ but at any rate he had a belief 
^Vith a fund of such rare qualities, the nation was better 
able to teach the French, such as Napoleon had fashioned 
them, than the French were able to teach the Spaniards. 
The only gift which these strange misaonanes of cavihsatjon 
could bring them was the scourge of a foreign rule. 

Let us abandon then the discreditable sophisms which 
have too long served as on excuse for enmea of which we 
can only prevent a repcauon by representing them m all 
their fri^tful reality The same may be said of the stones 
invented by Napoleon, and stnoe repeated by complacent 
apologists, to throw the responsibility of the beginning ami 
after development of the afihm of Spam upon the secondary 
actors in this melancholy drama. In this, os m the 
catastrophe of Vmcennei, and m aD the actions of his life 
on which he feared to see thrown the avenging light of 
history this great deceiver the happy creator of his own 
legend has endeavoured to heap up equivocal and con 
tradictory statements. He even went so far, as we shall 
show os to fabneate false documents, in order to escape 
from the severe judgments of the future, and the success 
of his histoncal fortifications, which is perhaps still more 
astonishing than that of his political and cottar} stratagems, 
proves that he had not reckoned loo much on the crcdulit) 
of the human race. Napoleon wrote little, and for good 
reasons, about the ofiain of Spain, but, on the other hand, 
he talked about them a good deal In the volummous 
collection of his notes, wc onlj find a few pages rclauvi: to 
the sojoara of the dethroned sm'crcigns id France. In 
these, which are among his ebstrcQUo/u upen the mamstnpi 
of Si Helena he endeavour* to prose that he had an 
interest m causing Ferdinand A 11 and hrs brother lion 
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Carlos to be assassinated ^ by their death, he says, every- 
thing vould have been terminated He asserts that 
Tallejrand ad\ised him to get nd of these ttvo young 
princes, and he claims the merit of having rejected the 
counsel He does not say a word about the origin of the 
war, but in his conversations, which he knew A\ould be 
carefully gathered up by his attentive listeners, and which, 
in fact, became the source from whence historians have 
most commonly drawn their infonnation, he is much more 
exphcit 

In these talks he distinctly ascnbes to Talleyrand the 
first idea of invading Spain, just as he ascribed to him that 
of the assassination of the Due d’Enghien He said so to 
O’Meara, and he repeated it to Las Cases ‘ It was Talley- 
rand,’ said the Emperor, ‘who pushed on the war with 
Spam, though he u>as oafiy enough to appear opposed to tt tn 
pubhe^'^ This last expression is singularly characteristic 
^^Tiat ’ TallejTand was crafty enough to dnve Napoleon 
into committing this fatal act, and at the same time he had 
induced a belief m the public mind that he was opposed to 
it, and this under the eye of the imperial police? This 
was more than art, — it was witchcraft ' Las Cases adds 
‘ And it was out of spite that Napoleon chose Valengay for 
Ferdinand’s residence.’ This fact is certainly not invented 
The choice of Valengay, which belonged to Tallejwand, as a 
pnson for the dethroned prince, has often been brought for- 
ward as a proof of the active assistance of this diplomatist in 
Napoleon’s plans We see by this what may be thought of it 
It was one of those Mephistophelian tncks for which Na- 
poleon had a predilection, an idea of the same kind that 
had suggested his sending Savary and Caulaincourt to Alex- 
ander , and if the choice of Valen^ay proves anything, it is 
rather in favour of Talleyrand than against him It proves 
that Napoleon bore him ill-will for his opposition, and com- 
promised him as a punishment The present admirers of 
Napoleon, who are more cautious than their predecessors, 
would now wish that history should take no account of the 
different journals kept at St Helena, nor of his daily con- 
^ Mimortal de Las Cases 
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TCrsations. No one haa proved better tTinn omselves bow 
full of lying statements these nnmtions arc, but the stones 
are his own invention, and not those of his friends to whom 
he dictated them tbey emanated fiiini himseli^ they con 
tain a notable portion of truth, for it is only by misrepre- 
senting truth that skilful bes are framed , they reveal one 
of the most striking traits of his character and they axe the 
more worthy of discussion because they are the first source 
of the falsehoods which have been commented upon and 
embellished. What, moreover would become of the justice 
of history if we are to pay no attention to the false witness 
which a man has left agamst hnrm^tf and others? The 
striking harmony between the Journals of liis Cases and 
O Meara a an mcontestable proof of the Cdehty of the 
authors for every unprejudiced mmd, but the formal con 
finnation which they have received by a recent publication * 
no longer leaves any room for doubt It is Napoleon 
himself who speaks in theh narradvea. They agree in sub- 
stance, if not m form. The journal of Colonel Campbell, 
the English Commmioner to the Island of Elba, contains 
exactly the game facts, sometimes even expressed in exactly 
the same terms. Here also Napoleon ascribes to Talley 
rands influence the war with Spam and the death of the 
I>uc d Enghien. TaUcyrand, he says, was out of favour 
m consequence of the complaints of the kings of Barana 
and Wurtcraberg, from whom he had extorted large sums of 
money but he continued to frequent the Emperor’s sclrkty 
and It was in order to regain his favour that he proposed 
to hnn to take advantage of the dissensions that had broken 
out m Spam, And he adds that Talleyrand often urged 
him to get nd of the Bourbons by assassinating them- 
This statement, which to say the least, oppean at first 
sight very questioriable, agrees m reality with on assertion 
contained in the unpublished Mtmoiret of Cambacifres, that 
grotesque personage, who couM never pardon TaUejvand 
his supenemty and his raillery the only authonty that has 
yet been found for charging thb statesman with the respon 
' Napoleon «t FootaJneWeaB w»J Dba i Sir Netl 
Joanul, 
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sibility of the affair of Spain In none of the contemporary 
documents do we find any trace of his active influence upon 
these events He was a confidential but unofficial agent ^ 
and he only played a secondary and passive part Talley- 
rand was in fact out of favour at this period, and that not in 
consequence of the complaints of foreign courts, but because, 
disgusted with an office m which Napoleon made use of his 
skfll without ever following his advice, he had insisted on 
exchanging his title of minister of foreign afiairs for that of 
vice grand elector He had been succeeded m the ministry 
by Champagny, a much more docile instrument It was 
through Champagny, his minister of foreign afiairs, and 
Duroc, his confidenPal man, that Napoleon commenced 
the prehminary transactions which ended in the invasion 
of Spain Talleyrand, attached to the court by his office 
of lord high chamberlain, accompanied Napoleon to Fon- 
tainebleau, and we see by Izquierdo’s despatches that to a 
certain degree he was informed of the Emperor’s plans, and 
that the Spanish agent endeavoured to make use of his 
supposed credit, but he only took part inadentally and by 
conversations in these preparatory measures There is 
more He was not even aware of their real aim He 
believed that it was to obtain the province of the Ebro 
He never touched on any other subject with Izquierdo ^ 
All the decisive overtures were made by Duroc, who, hke 
Champagny, was an involuntary actor in the affair Dunng 
the whole of this penod, up to the issue of the famous 
scenes of Bayonne, there was a complete interruption in 
the correspondence between Napoleon and Talleyrand 
The first letter that the Emperor wrote him after he left 
the ministry was on the 25th of Apnl 1808, at which epoch 
everything was ended 

These are only suppositions , but when we reflect on 
the character and the turn of mind of these two men, on 
their historical antecedents and their respective tempera- 
ments, we ask ourselves how so improbable an accusation 

1 The cunous despatches of Izqiuerdo ha-\ e been published with a 
number of other precious documents in the Mhnoites pour scrvtr H 
Thisiom de la rholnlton (PEspagne de Llorente (Nellerto) 
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coxi\d have been believed without further proof tlmn the 
assertion of a man who bna m so many cases been detected 
mnnposture? We ash how credence can have been gamed 
for this story of Talleynmd s attaching himself to Napoleon 
as his evil genius, m order to draw him step by step towards 
the abyss? Our object is not to rehabilitale the memory 
of this venal and versatile man, but to render to each his 
due, for that Is the first duty of an impartial histonan- 
For any one who is familiar with Napoleons mmd, with 
hi3 manner of acting and of thinking, his disposition, his 
temperament, and the acts of hia whole life, this assertion 
that m an afimr of such importance, m on enterprise so 
vast, so perilous, so coolly premeditated, he was drawn 
along unwittingly as it were, by bad couns^ 13 one of the 
most extraordinary ideas that can be conceived It Is he 
the consummate dissembler he who never took counsel of 
any one who only unmasked his plans when they were 
complete , he, that cormoisseor and master m treachery 
he, the amhor of so many acts of perfidy who represents 
himself as led astray and perverted by the imroOTulit) of 
his counscDoTs who poses as the virtuous young man 
corrupted by evil commumcations 1 He brings forward on 
excuse, the benefit of which is generally only given to 
women and children, and It is occepted without csaminatKin, 
without any other guarantee than his word 1 Pardon has 
been easily granted to this innocent man, os if the illusion 
were possible os if this odious machination did not bear 
even in the smallest details the stamp of his hand, the seal 
of ho crafty mmd as if from each incident of tho skilfully 
conducted intrigue, and from the very shadow of this dark 
ambush, there did not ansc a cry the supTcme cry of 
evidence TV a tlU vtr — ‘It Is thou that has done It 1 
Napoleon was the less likely to be influenced by Talley 
rand in this aiTair os he had nci'cr taken any account of 
his counsels on a number of other occasions, in which he 
had the greatest interest m following them. W e have seen 
lum, csiKxially at the time of AustcrliU, i\hen the favour 
that he showed Talleyrand amounted almost to Intimacy 
frustrate with imperturbable and somewhat iromcal obstinac) 
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the really meritorious efforts which the minister made to 
induce him to adopt a wiser and more moderate policy 
Talleyrand’s advice, vhich was supported by reason, the 
force of things, and the opinion of all sensible men, did 
not modify on a single point the plans of a wild pohcy , 
and are we to beheve tliat m an enterprise so dangerous, 
so opposed to the views of this far-sighted, moderate-minded 
man, the enemy of extreme parties, it suddenly became the 
determinmg cause ? Talleyrand was not very accessible to 
scruples , he v as above all things a courtier, and a com- 
plaisant But what has never been contested is, that he 
possessed tact and moderation He had for a long time 
been frightened by the foolish drift, the gigantic aims of 
Napoleon’s pohcy, his good common sense was as much 
revolted as it was alarmed by them What interest could 
he have in urging Napoleon, against his convictions, to 
rush upon such hazardous enterprises? Was it not his 
interest, on the contrary, to dissuade him from them, if it 
were only to retain the advantage of his privileged position ? 
He was not, however, a man to compromise himself by a 
useless disapprobation , and it is very probable that, being 
informed somewhat late of plans that were already being 
carried out, and on which he had not been consulted, he 
consented to approve what he could not hinder But such 
an assent is very different from the influence that is attri- 
buted to him As the part that he is supposed to have 
played was opposed to his interest, his character, and his 
well-known moderate opinions, it is for those who accuse 
him to furmsh more conclusive proofs than assertions that 
are devoid of all probability 

"Whatever may have been said, after Napoleon himself, 
in order to render this question of responsibihty, so im- 
portant in history, obscure, the closer we study it, the more 
we recognise that in the affair of Spain, as in that of the 
Due d’Enghien, he only consulted his unbridled passions , 
the conception is his, the plan is his , even the execution 
IS his, for his agents did nothing without his orders From 
the moment that he laid hands upon Etruria, the property 
of Spain, this fatal idea, which had already for a long time 
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existed m his mind, began to develop and gradoaHy to 
unfold. In order to meet the compbinta of the court of 
Spam, he offered them the spoils of the house of Braganza, 
to whom he had sent his ultimatum, and this dmsjon of 
Portugal WHS itself only a step towards mvading and m 
sensi bly enchaining Spam. As for ha ultimatnra, he 
knew It to be BO unacceptably that he did not even wait 
for the regent’s reply to dispose of Portugal. He did not 
receive tha reply till the 12th of October and as early as 
the 25th of September he charged Duroc to come to an 
understanding with Irqmerdo for the division of PortugaL 
The representatives of this unfortunate country so shame 
fuHy sainficed for having had confidence m a treaty Rgncd 
by Napoleon, mode all the concessions, m order to satisfy 
him, that an offended conqueror or a betrayed ally could 
have exacted. Not only did they consent to join the 
contmentol blockade, to confisoUe Bntish merdundoe, 
to dose their ports to the English, but they engaged to 
declare war on tha nauem to whom they were bound by 
an anaent alliance, convmocd that this measure, wrung 
from them m their distress, would not be imputed to them 
as a crime. Upon one pomt alone the regent oCTcied 
suppbcating remonstrances against the conditions dictated 
by Napoleon. He considered that it was against ha 
honour to confiscate pm-utc property belonging to the 
Englah, and could not bnng himiclf to ratify tha artidc. 
Tha was all that Napoleon wanted. He immcdiatdy 
recalled ha ambassador from Lisbon, and commanded 
Junot to enter Spam, In order to inarch upon PortugaL* 
Wnting to the ku^ of Spam the same day, October i 
Napoleon said, ‘ I will meet your Majest/s rmbes with 
regard to Portugal, and In any case the sovereignty will 
belong to Spam, as your Ma}«ty has appeared to dcsin- 
King Charles IV had by no means deored this Incon 
I'cnlent present , he accepted It reluctantly as an indemnity 
for Etmna, but he was still far from suspecting to wliat 
good aaxnmt Napoleon was about to turn this benefit 

» Napoleon to Clunipacor Odober la 18071 to CUiU 
t« of ^\ *r the BUK ilay 
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He did not see that m making himself partaker of these 
iniquities he as placing himself at the mercy of his power- 
ful accomphce That the project of seizing the whole or 
part of the Spanish provmces was thus early fonned in 
Napoleon’s imnd, it is impossible to doubt Junot had 
already entered Spain^ and on the 17 th of October his 
master sent him instructions, in which we find these 
significant words ‘ Give me a description of all the pro- 
vmces through which you pass, of the routes, of the nature 
of the ground , send me some sketches Charge the 
engineers with this work, which it is important to have 
Let me know the distances between the villages, the nature 
of the country, the resources that it offers ’ This was of 
Spam, let it be remarked, and not of Portugal It was a 
smgular way of entering a country as a friend 1 To what 
did all these recommendations tend ? What was the aim 
of having plans made by engineers, m a country that he 
was crossing as an ally? All tins is cunously strange and 
equivocal 

But what had Spam to be uneasy about? Napoleon 
had re-opened his negotiations with Izquierdo, and at this 
veiy moment he was drawmg up m concert with him the 
stipulations of that famous treaty of Fontainebleau which 
was about to offer Spam the gam that she coveted, and at 
the same time prepare the way for the carrying out of 
Napoleon’s scheme. He granted to the negotiator the 
most unlooked-for advantages He wished every one to be 
tranquilhsed and contented The Pnnce of the Peace, who 
was exposed to the hatred of the heir presumptive, feared 
for the future , an independent principality was created for 
him in the south of Portugal, from which he could after- 
wards brave his enemies The queen of Portugal was 
despoiled and discontented , another prmcipahty, m the 
North, was given to her and her children, under the title 
of Northern Lusitania The kmg of Spam also desired 
to have a solace , he was pronused half the Portuguese 
colonies, and he received the pompous title of Emperor 
of the two Americas In the division of this rich prey 
Napoleon forgot only himself. It sufficed him to have 
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created the happiness of hu allies, and if he kept m 
deposit the provinces of Bemi, Tras-oS'Montes, Estrcma 
dam, the centre and the heart of Portugal, it vras only ‘ 4 ? 
dufese of than at tkt general feaee * and m this case their 
possessor, whoever he might be, was to recognise the 
sovereignty of the king of Spam, Nevertheless, among 
these tranquiUismg clauses there were a few words care- 
lessly added at the bottom of a schedule which a more 
penetrating observer than Izqmerdo would have seen augured 
nothing good for the Spanish monarchy It was the article 
which stipulated that a fresh rxirps of forty thousand 
French troops should be assembled at Bayonne, to be 
ready to enter Spam, and march into Portugal in case the 
EngUsb scot reinforcements and threatened an attacL ’ 
This was m reality providing against a very distant mis- 
fortune. Jonot had entered with twenty-flve thousand 
men Spam had tent os many How was it possible to 
suppose that these frfty thousand men to whom Spam 
could to easily send remforcementB, would be placed m 
danger by a very improbable landing of the English and 
would be msuffiaent to drive them back ? 

However the hypothesis was not oAer all inadmuslble, 
although forty thousand men was an enormous number 
It made the reinforcements larger than the expedilionaiy 
corps. The Spanish n^oliator had moreover taken the 
precaution of adding to the oitidc that the new corps 
should not enter Spam without the consent of the two 
contracting parties. It did not occur to him that when 
once this corps (Tarpcie was on an unprofeefed frontier 
they might cross it without asking permission. Napoleon 
was mcapable of such a breach of promise hii respect 
for frontiers was well known I If the negligent minister of 
the kmg of Spam could hare read certain passages in 
the fresh instructions which Napoleon sent to Junot on the 
31st of October three days after the signature of the treat) 
of Fontainebleau, he would have felt less sure of his good 
Intentions, and wonld even have begun to have had some 
• Trolly of rootaJtielJcan, Artkla III utd \ IIL 
* ScbgiJate uuKzeU to AjticJc \ J 
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suspicion In this letter lie recommends his lieutenant to 
present himself as a friend ‘to enter the territory of 
Portugal as Spanish knitoty^ a comparison that was not 
\ery tranquilhsing for Spam, since he adds, a little further 
on ‘ I have already informed you that v hen I authorised 
you to enter this country as an ally, it vas that you might 
make yourself master of the fleet, but that I had already 
determined to seize Portugal ’ To seize it for Spam, it will 
doubtless be said Not at all, for he concludes by telling 
him ‘As soon as you ha\e the different strong places in 
your hands, you Mill put French commandants in them, 
and you will make sure of these positions I need not tell 
you ihat you must not put a single strong place in the powci 
of the Spanish, especially in that part of the country ivhich 
IS to remain m my hands’ (according to the terms of 
the treaty) 

These explicit instructions, sent to Junot immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty, taken together with the 
orders to have plans made of Spanish localities by engineers, 
and the concentration of a corps of forty thousand men 
upon the frontier of Spain, — these three facts, we say, are 
sufficient evidence that the treaty of Fontainebleau, so far 
from having been for a single moment regarded as serious 
by Its author, as some pretend, was never anything more 
for him than a means of more easily deceiving Spain, a 
pretext for introducing himself into her terntory, and an 
opening for still vaster projects Another proof not less 
significant of Napoleon’s plans was the absolute secrecy 
which he imposed on King Charles towards all those who 
ivould have been able to enlighten him The treaty of 
Fontainebleau remained a mystery for all the Ministers ^ 
Between this weak-minded man and the Emperor there 
ivas no longer any intermediate person A treaty to 
interpret, spoils to divide, a mflitary occupation to maintain 
together — ^how many dissensions, how many conflicts, how 

^ This fact, asserted first by M de Cevallos, in his celebrated 
Exposi (1808), and afterwards denied by Escoiquiz, has been confirmed 
m a most mcontestable manner by tlie Mhnotres of Azanza, and of 
O’Farnll, both, hke Cevallos, fonnef mmisters of ICmg Charles 
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many unforeseen difficulties would not cme out of these, 
especially m a country weakened and tom by factions, and 
for a man so skilful m creating them and turning them to 
account I This was aD he needed for the present the 
elementB of an immense conflagration were collected 
together^ the spark only was wanting , he had only to wait, 
his craft and hia fortune would do the rest 1 



CHAPTER X 


INSTITUTION OF TITLES OF NOBILITY AND SUPPRESSION 
OF THE TRIBUNATE 

{Aiigust-Octohc} 1807) 

While Napoleon was doing ever}'thing to rekindle war, 
France, believing his promises, was celebrating the blessings 
of peace. The war is ended , he has said it , we know it , 
he is at last going to allow the exhausted country some 
repose, and turn his attention to her internal prospenty. 
He will be lus own pnrae mmister, and perform wonders 
in economics as great as those which have gained him his 
mihtary glory He has done enough as a general , he will 
now devote lus gemus to the development of the nches of 
France He will multiply her industrial and commercial 
resources a hundredfold England is not yet conquered, 
It is true, but what matters that, since the whole of the 
Continent is subdued? To reduce her, nothing more is 
requisite than to leave her to decline in isolation Such 
were the dreams that Napoleon encouraged by declarations 
that were greedily welcomed. 

He had been received on his return to Pans with adula- 
tion so servile that it exceeded anythmg that had hitherto 
been heard, and will be quoted by the remotest posterity 
whenever it is wished to show to what a depth men can 
sink whose rmnds are corrupted by servitude ‘ Sire,’ said 
Lacdp^de, the president of the Senate, after having exhausted 
the vocabulary of hyperbole, in recalhng the exploits of the 
last campaign, ‘ such are the prodigies which, it might be 
said, required centuries to achieve, and which your Majesty 
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has performed m a few months. We cannot worthily 
praise your Majesty Yonr glory is too great Only 
postenty will discover its immense height I And Srfgmer 
in the name of the Court of Appeal, said Napoleon is 
beyond the compass of history He is above admiratioiL 
It u only Ictt that can rtu to Mm I The archbishop of 
Pans tned unsuccesafolly to compete with Sdgtuer He 
declared that the flnnnl* of the world offered no example 
50 marvellous and so memorable, which appeared tame 
and suspiaoosly cold. Bat Frochot, prefect of the Seme, 
deserved the palm for the mgenioos manner in which he 
humbled his rivals while be exalted his master AU these 
tfun^ he exchumed, engulfed m ecstasy art truly beyond 
our ca^eaiy The iQencc of astonishment, which fldmiia 
Uon enjoins, seems to be the only means of expressing 
them. ^ 

The session of the Legislative Body was opened on the 
1 6th of August, by a speech m whiti Napoleon himself 
recounted the events winch bad Just changed the face of 
Europe. In all that he had done, he said, he had only 
had m view the prosperity of Ms peopie more dear m his eyes 
than his own ^ory He then addressed the nation, and 
expressed his satufacUon with them. Frenchmen, he 
said your conduct in these Inst time*, when your Emperor 
was more than five hundred leagues away has ha^Mcntd 
my esteem and the optnten rcMek I had formed of your char 
Oder I have felt proud of bang the first among you , 
you are a great and a good people I 

That he beheved them at any rate to be a good people 
IS dearly proved by ha announcement, os a proof of ha 
gratitude to them, *that in order to prevent the retrral of 
any feudal titles inwmpatihle tostk the constitution ef the 
empire he had Just created several imperial titles, to give 
new lustre to the pnndpal of his subjects. Create new 
titles of nobility in order to prevent the revival of the 
feudal system I He did mdeedrccLon on the goodness of the 
French people, when he offered to confer such a benefit on 
them, in these plain terms I It was by a tnck similar to this 
* of Intr an >&07 
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ingenious phraseolog) that in the decree which rc-cslablishcd 
state prisons Napoleon introduced an argument founded 
on tne necessity ‘ of guaranteeing liberty and equalilj ’ 
This precious gift was accompanied b) a promise that was 
not so easy to perform ‘ I intend/ said Najioleon, ‘ that in 
all parts of my empire, cicn tn Hit smallest liamltt, the 
prosperity of the citi 7 ens and the value of laud shall be 
augmented by the effect of a general sj stem of improve- 
ments, which I have conceived/ Tlie Emperor concluded 
by announcing to his faithful subjects ‘ that lie contemplated 
various changes for siiifhfynig and pafettug their institu- 
tions ’ The perfecting was the creation of titles of nobiht) 
the simplification w'as the suppression of the 'J'ribunate 
The creation of the large estates, and of some of the 
rich endowments that were added to them, dates from 
the year i8o6 Napoleon wished to evtend and make it 
general by a complete sjstem, and although the statute 
relative to the impenal nobility was not promulgated till 
the nth of March 1808, I speak of it here because tlic 
greater part of the preparatory measures of this statute w ere 
passed several months before its promulgation The re- 
establishment of the titles of nobility is one of Napoleon’s 
acts w'hich he was most wiling to condemn at St Helena 
He had discovered, it is true, a number of advantages m 
this institution of w'hich he had never dreamed at the time, 
among others, that of reconcihug Ftaucc with Emopc^ an 
object which did not appear to occupy him much during 
his reign But he admitted that m reality it had offended 
the taste of the nation for equality, and that it had rather 
injured than benefited himself Considered with regard to 
Its success, the measure was never popular, not even with 
those w'hose dearest wishes it was supposed to gratify It 
ran counter to the ideas, the interests, and the manners and 
customs of the period The privileged class previous to 
the Revolution regretted their ancient titles, none of them 
thought of claiming new ones We see by Napoleon’s cor- 
respondence that he was compelled, for instance, to order 
Bernadotte to assume his title of Pnnee of Ponte-Corvo 
^ MSmortal of Las Cases 
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The Legion of Honoor, which is now represented as the 
instxtntion from which the new titles of nobility sprang 
after having been established to prevent the revival of these 
vain distinctions, had acquired a great popnlarity though it 
had at first been disclaimed by all enlightened men , but 
the imperial nobility without having deserved cither hatred 
or love m the course of ha ephemenU existence, was always 
ridiculed by the lower classes. ^Vhy ? They would prob- 
ably have been puaJed to give the reason ra this, how 
ever, their mstmet was surer than the scxaHed profound 
calculations of the creator of that artificial work. 

What the people con/usedty felt was that this ansto- 
ciacy created m a few hours by the capricious will of a 
man who thought he was supplying the woric of centuries, 
and opened as a refuge to wom-out functionaries, was any 
thing m the world but an oristocmey It was free, it is true 
firom the greater part of the evils which belong to oligar 
dues, but, on the other bond, it had none of the ad 
vantages of an old nobihty and was consequently only a 
burdensome and superfluous body Anstocantical institu 
tious have had their raison d’itrt in history they have oflen 
held a glonous place they have, in spite of their >ices, 
developed great characters, manly vutues end formed rare 
eramples for humanity but what at all times and in all 
countries has constituted the essence of an aristocracy is 
power because there con be no anstocracy without inde 
pendence. In monarchical countries espeoally there can 
be no other reason for the CMstcncc of an anstocracy than 
because, by its very privil^es, it opposes a useful bamcr to 
the encroadiraenti of the power of the crown Dcpnve it 
of this office, its utility disappears, and it Is nothing more 
than an abuse. 

In countries, too, where the aristocracy have fulfilled 
this important mission, they have renumed dear to the 
nation, m spue of the c\-ils that are inseparable from the 
institution, and in spite of the constant progress of civilised 
nations towards 8o<iil equality ^\'hcrcvcr they have pre 
served a people from an absolute gwemment, they may be 
said to hai-c justified thefr existence, and it is easy to acquit 
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them In France, on the contrar}', t\herc the aristocracy 
ne^er redeemed their privileges by their senices, ^\hcre, 
i\ath all their brilliant and generous qualities, they never 
showed any aptitude for politics, vhere, since Louis XIV 
especially, they had been nothing more than a sort of com- 
plement to state pomps, and the personification of courticr- 
ship, the recollection of this institution vas hateful, and it 
is perhaps not too much to say that it greatly contributed to 
pei^^ert and lead astray the passion for equality, so often 
turned aside from its true end. It certainly was not as 
a barrier to absolute pover that Napoleon revived the 
nobihty, for he did not give them an atom of political 
influence Like Louis XIV, he only regarded them as 
a kind of royal retinue, to increase the splendour of the 
throne But the diflference between the intention and the 
effect produced vas so great, that it accounts for the ironical 
srmle with which the new nobles were everjmhere greeted 
The nobility of Louis XIV had very little real power, 
although they still retained a great many privileges, but 
they possessed at any rate old traditions, distinguished 
manners, an incomparable elegance, and the prestige of 
antiquity which commands respect, thmgs m which Napo- 
leon’s nobility were absolutely wanting Any anstocracy 
that would last must admit into then: circle new men who 
gradually become penetrated with their spirit, and who in 
the metamorphose do not always escape ndicule , but what 
had never been seen before, was an aristocracy composed 
entirely of parvenus, a nobihty of which all the members 
were so many Bourgeots-genttlshommes These newly-created 
nobles were all the more awkward in their firesh position 
firom their having no other giude than their own preten- 
sions, and were the less capable of adding any lustre to the 
throne, because they ^denved everything from it, and were 
held m the stnetest and most humble dependence by the 
Emperor 

They were absolutely devoid of pohtical influence, and 
they had none of the mfluence of prestige, not did they 
answer any of the ends for which their pompous creator 
had made them AVith regard to the motives which were 
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offioafly alleged by Combac^i^ and Lac^pMe, the forced 
supporters of this measure^ the public obstinately refused 
to beliere them. It was, they said, a nobility founded 
upon ment and not upon privil^^ a homage rendered to 
the worth of their ancestor^ n last blow dealt to the feudal 
system, a new prize added to public rewards. But every 
one knew since the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
that ment is person^ that it is disowning it rather thnn 
encouraging it^ to make its recompense hereditary Again, 
the principle of this anstocratical trananussion, sanctioned 
for the benefit of the nch, was violated to the detriment of 
the poor for the statute stipulated that m order to transmit 
the title of pn/ta it was requisite to grve proof of a revenue of 
two hundr^ thousand francs m order to transmit the title 
of cffHH/ rt was requisite to give pmxf of a revenoe of 
thirty thousand firana and of fifteen thousand, and of three 
thousand, for the titles of Ar/vn and chtoaJur The title 
was worth nothing without money Deprived of this power 
It dropped wrth the holder 

It IS not less densorylo pretend that the institution was 
a check to pnvilege, and did not violate the principle of 
equality Every one knew that the statute re-established 
entailed estates for the benefit of the ennobled families, 
that it authorised them to institute inahenable majorats, 
transmissible from male to male, by order of pnmogenitnrc, 
which was a derogation of the principles of the Civil Code. 
And finally it was a strange illusion to imagine that they 
were about to deal a deemve blow to the ancient nobDrty 
by reviving all the prmfeges that had given them their 
strength. Wth r^ard to titles, antiquity has always taken 
the precedence of actual importance, and if anything could 
restore to those of the anaent rfgr/nt the value that they 
had lost. It was assuredl) this pretended regeneration of a 
lupcrannuated institution. Independently of this diroiaa 
tion of their value arising from an inevitable coropanson, 
these favours were rendered still more worthless in consc 
qucnce of the profusion with which they were bestowed, 
and the way in which they were distnbuled. They were 
not awarded to certain persons hy virtue of a special choke 
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of the sovereign, and, in consideration of individual merit, 
they belonged by nght to a certain class of functionaries, as 
a kind of supplementary gratuity, appertaining to their post 
A man entered a government office as a simple clerk, he 
came out of it a count or a baron It was a true sponta- 
neous generation, which immediately increased the value of 
all the old titles The new nobility caused] the old nobi- 
lity to be valued and regretted The great dignitaries were 
princes , the ministers, senators, archbishops, and coun- 
cillors of State were counts, the presidents of electoral 
colleges, the presidents of the courts of law, and the mayors 
of large towns were barons , the members of the Legion 
of Honour were chevaliers With regard to the prefects, 
generals, civil and military officers, the Emperor reserved 
to himself the right of choosing their titles 

The impenal nobility, that singular disinterment of the 
customs and ideas of the ancient regime perverted from 
their true signification, was regarded by Napoleon as a 
purely administrative organisation It had another merit 
in his eyes, that of turning to his own account all illus- 
trious men, both young and old, of stamping them with his 
effigy as the smaller com of his own glory He wished that 
in new France everything should date from him, and was 
dehghted to bury the famous names of the Republic under 
titles that only recalled the empire, and which suggested no 
other thought than that the men were his creatures When 
Mass^na was spoken of, people thought of the victory of 
Zurich , but when he was called the Due de Rivoh, they 
thought of the man who had created him duke He also 
hoped gradually to get nd of the old aristocracy, by in- 
ducing them to clothe themselves m his hvery , and he did 
m fact obtain a certain number of interested adherents. 
He took a pleasure m making a duke of the old r'egtme a 
count of the new, to prove the supenonty of his titles 
In order to insure a prepo^erance of the military 
element m this new nobihty, which he rightly considered 
as the mainspring of his system, he made a fresh distnbu- 
tion to his companions m arms of what he termed the pro- 
duce of the war He had always regarded this as the only 
VOL. Ill Y 
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certain means of gaining thar attachment and of secunng 
their co-opcmtion in his work. Aa early os the first campaign 
m Italy he had begtm to put into practice thu theory 
which was openly avowed in *11 his proclamations, but as 
he had at that time only very limited means at his disposal 
and was compelled to have some regard for public opinion, 
he could not fully carry out his ideas. Now that he had 
all Europe to work upon, and that no power could any 
longer thwart his wiD, he showed the full extent of views 
which he bad hitherto only partialiy advanced This system 
was in reahty no other than that of a barbaroos conqueror 
distributing to his compamons the lands and nches of the 
vanquished- In Italy m Poland, m Hanover and m IVest 
phalia, Napoleon bad seized domains to the amount of 
two hundwl and fifty milhons of francs. He was, it is 
said, the nghtfdl possessor since the lands had belonged to 
the inaent sovereigns of the country either ecdesmsocal 
or secular and were not the spoils of the people a sophism 
convenient for the spoflers, for if victory gives the conqueror 
a ngbt to the property of the conquentd, Napoleon was as 
much entitled to the lands of the people as to those of the 
sovereiga How can it be maintamed however that the 
nation bad no right to domains which were notional pro- 
perty and that they could sec them pass mto the hands of 
a stranger or an enemy with indiiTerencc ? 

Napoleon left a part of these domains to the crowned 
servants whom he had appomted to reign over these dilTercnt 
countries with on external show of royalty The remainder 
amounting to 0 sum of about o hundred and fifty millions 
of francs, he distributed to hu pnncipal generals, under the 
form of majorats. Uith these gifts, which were afterwards 
increased several of them had as much os a million of 
francs a year At the same timcv being anxious to saUif> 
by a readier means that need of enjojinent which had been 
developed to such a fearful degree among soldiers who had 
lost all their anaent patriotic ambition, nod who felt that 
the future was very uncertain under so exacting a master 
he deducted a sum of clcs-cn million francs from the 
foreign coninbutions, and gave it to them half In ready 
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money, and half m government annuities Berthier had a 
million, Nej, Davoust, Soult, and Bessihres each had six 
hundred thousand francs, Massdna, Augereau, Bernadotte, 
Mortier, and Victor each four hundred thousand, and the 
others m proportion A sum of eighteen millions was 
divided between the officers and soldiers according to their 
services and wounds 

The pensions vhich Napoleon bestoved upon his prin- 
cipal civilians vere so small compared with those of the 
army, that it A\as impossible to misunderstand his intention 
of marking in an unmistakable manner the superiority of 
the militarj' over the civil ser\'ice In this he was consistent 
with his political S3'stem , he acted as the dictator and 
tribune of that military democracy which had elected him 
for their chief Being no longer able to give them at 
home the spoils of the ancient privileged classes, he applied 
a sort of agrarian law to foreign nations by means of con- 
quest Even vhen he created a new nobility, these dupes 
of fanaticism continued to look upon him as their Gracchus 
as well as their Ciesar They forgave him for having made 
dukes, because he had made one out of the son of a peasant, 
and they believed that their own fortune vould increase in- 
definitely like his own, thanks to that inexhaustible ager 
piihlicus which was Europe 

The definite suppression of the Tribunate, which had 
been announced m ambiguous terras in the imperial open- 
ing speech, was adjourned to the end of the Legislative 
Session Before informing the Assembly of this final 
change, it was thought well to let them once more go 
through that increasingly useless and short ceremony which 
^Yas called a session The session of 1807 was inaugurated 
by one of those brilliant exposes de siiuatioii, m which deifi- 
cation took the place of defence, and which seemed to be 
given for no other reason than to intimate to the members 
what was to be the tone of their speeches This intimation 
was carefully observed The legislative work was hence- 
forth reduced to voting There were no more difficulties 
raised, no more unforeseen incidents, no more contradic- 
tion , even discussion ceased The legislative debates of 
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the jear 1807, aJthongh they were on a great vanely of 
Tcry important bills — among others, one reiative to the 
Code of Commerce— do not amount to the twentieth part 
of those of a session of the Consulate and not to a 
hundredth part, if we omit the speeches thar were simply 
laudatory AH the real work was done by the Council of 
State, the tiibnnate approved the Legislative Body ratified 
It was an uninterrupted stream of admiration in which 
enthusiasm love, and gratitude towards the sovereign 
overflowed at every instant and on every occasion. Open 
this immense collection at random read a speech, the first 
that comes to band Gentlemen the genius that g ov ern s 
us sees everything, and neglects nothing To what 

exploit, to what fresh benefit was the speaker alluding? To 
a bill relative to the rtgutry tx^gafts.^ 

How much smeenty could there be, after all, in praise 
in wbich there was neither moderation nor digmty ? There 
was the dazzled admiration of success. This feeling was 
fiDcere, for there was ground for it, and even now after all 
the events which hare shown ns how ephemeral the splen- 
dour was, It 13 difficult not to be dazzled by it Still, not 
withstanding the fiintastic picture which Cretet, minister of 
the mtenor drew of our state of prosperity, notwithstand 
mg these tnomphi, more brilUant than lastmg those great 
works onnounc^ with so much noise but for the most part 
only earned out on paper notwrlhstandmg the 13 400 
leagues of roads, the eghteen nvers rendered nargnble, the 
ten canals finished or b^n , notwithstanding the improve- 
ment m wool and the seven national sheepfolds, the loans 
to manufactureis, and those decennial pntes that were never 
dutributed notwithstanding useful buildings like the 
public granaries, and ostentatious monuments like the 
Vendfime Column notwithstanding, m short, that delusive 
peace, of which Cretet said that the corKiucror had signed 
It wtkffut stipule ting any advantage for ksmseJ/ — that 
peace which no longer esosted, even then, when it was ex 
alted m these ^mig terms notwithstanding so man) bnilianl 
• Slllin- of Sqitnnber 3, 1807 DUeoon dc Moarkatilt (ArtkrM 
Pitrttmtntum'i. 
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nnd ‘^j)criou'5 appearance':, I’rnncc did not possess citlier 
true pro*^JKrlt\ or true grcalncs*:. 

She was noi really prosperous, for not only was there 
no feeling of sceunt}, a nccessarj condition for the welfare 
of nations, hut all the calls produced b) so niati} )cars of 
war still weighed hcaail} on her, and it w.as an insult to 
public good sense to trj to induce a belief b> means of such 
gross lies that the) had suddcnl) disappeared, ns if they 
had been made to aanish b) magic She was not really 
great, for all her great men had either hecn hanished or 
put to silence She coiiUl snU point with pride to her 
generals and soldiers, although the arm), which, if liraae as 
caer, had graduall) sunk from the worship of the coiinlr) 
and libert) to that of glora, and from the worshij) of glory 
to that of riches, was corrupt and degenerate, but where 
were her great citi7ens? \\ here were her great orators, 
her great politicians, her great jihilosophcrs, her great 
writers of caer)' kind? 'Wlicrc, at least, were their 
descendants ? 

All who had shown a spark of genius or pride h.ad been 
sacrificed for the benefit of a single man 'J hc) had dis- 
appe.ared , some crushed under the wheels of his chariot, 
others forced to liac obscurcl) m some unknown retreat, 
and, what was graacr still, their race seemed catinct The 
ca'il avas not the cfTcct of a momentar) crisis, it alTcctcd the 
future, and seemed as if it would last for ever France was 
imprisoned, as it were, in an iron net, and the issues were 
closed to all the generous and ardent youth that had either 
intellectual or moral activity Yes, whatever may have 
been said, France sufiTcred during these stilling years m 
which all that was most noble and most elevated m her 
genius was condemned to a dull and silent sterility It 
w'as not with indilfcrence that a nation who had occupied 
so high a rank in the civilised w'orld recognised that they 
had no longer either eloquence or poetry or any intellectual 
life. They w ere sick at heart, and, to use an expression of 
Lafayette’s, ‘ they must have been heroes not to have given 
w'ay in despair at the prietorian victories ’ YTio can say 
how many generous lives were at that time consumed in 
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the year 1807 although they were on a great variety of 
very important billa — among other*, one relative to the 
Co^ of Commerce — do not amount to the twentieth part 
of those of a session of the Consulate and not to a 
hundredth part, if we omit the speeches that were simply 
laudatory All the real work was done by the Council of 
State, the tribunate approved, the Legislative Body ratified. 
It was an unmterrapted stream of admirahon in whkh 
enthusiasm, love, and gratitude towards the sovereign 
overflowed at every instant and on every occasion. Open 
this immense collection at random, read a speech, the first 
that comes to band Gentlemen, the gexuns that governs 
us sees cverythmg, and neglects nothing To what 

exploit, to what fresh benefit was the speaker allnding? To 
a bill relative to the rtgiriry mcrlgagei^ 

How mach smeenty coold there be, after all, m praise 
m which there was neither moderation nor dignity ? There 
was the dauled admiration of success. This feeling was 
smeere, for there was ground for it, and even now ate all 
the events which hare shown us how ephemeral the iplen 
dour was, It u difficult not to be daaled by it. Still, not 
withstanding the fantastic picture which Cretet, minister of 
the mtenor drew of our state of prosperity notwithstand 
ing these tnumphi, more brifliant than lading, those great 
works announce with so much noise but for the most part 
only carried out on paper, notwithstandmg the 13 400 
leagues of road*, the c^hteen nvcri rendered navigable, the 
ten mnals fioished or b^un , notwithstanding the Improve- 
ment m wool and the seven national sheepfoldi, the loans 
to manufactorer*, and those decennial pnie* that were never 
distributed notwithstanding nscfnl buildings like the 
public granane*, and ostentatiou* monument* like the 
■\ eoddme Column notwithstandinft in abort, that delusive 
peace, of which Cretet said that the conqueror had signed 
It untkeui sUpulaUns any oAvantagt for htmstJf ■ — that 
peace which no longer existed, even then, when It was ex 
oiled m these lying terms notirithstanding to man) brilliant 
‘ SHtloc of September 3. 1S07 Dacoon de ircmricanJt {Arrinri 
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and specious appearances, France did not possess either 
true prosperity or true greatness 

She Mas not really prosperous, for not only was there 
no feeling of securit)', a necessary condition for the welfare 
of nations, but all the evils produced by so many years of 
war still weighed heaA ily on her , and it was an insult to 
public good sense to tr}' to induce a belief by means of such 
gross lies that they had suddenly disappeared, as if they 
had been made to vanish by magic She was not really 
great, for all her great men had either been banished or 
put to silence She could still point w'lth pride to her 
generals and soldiers, although the anny, which, if brave as 
ever, had gradually sunk from the w'orship of the country 
and liberty to tliat of glory, and from the worship of glory 
to that of riches, was corrupt and degenerate , but where 
were her great citizens ? "WTiere were her great orators, 
her great politicians, her great philosophers, her great 
writers of every kind ? ■\\^ere, at least, were their 

descendants ? 

All who had shown a spark of genius or pride had been 
sacnficed for the benefit of a single man They had dis- 
appeared , some crushed under the wheels of his chanot, 
others forced to hve obscurely in some unknowm retreat, 
and, what was graver stiU, their race seemed extinct The 
evil was not the efiect of a momentary crisis, it affected the 
future, and seemed as if it would last for ever France was 
imprisoned, as it were, m an iron net, and tlie issues were 
closed to all the generous and ardent youth that had either 
intellectual or moral activity Yes, whatever may have 
been said, France suffered dunng these stifling years in 
which all that was most noble and most elevated in her 
genius was condemned to a dull and silent sterility It 
was not with indifference that a nation who had occupied 
so high a rank m the civilised world recognised that they 
had no longer either eloquence or poetry or any intellectual 
hfe. They were sick at heart, and, to use an expression of 
Lafayette’s, ‘ they must have been heroes not to have given 
way in despair at the praetorian victones ’ Who can say 
how many generous lives w'ere at that time consumed in 
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obscure anxiety ? History will probably never UA up more 
than a comer of the ydL It iS certain that the greater port 
of the croineDt men whose youth paised away m this on 
fortunate time, in which hope itself seemed to have for 
saken them, always spoke of it later with a kind of horror 
Their noble fuffermgs have left but few traces, and even 
their memory has pemhed. They are only revealed to the 
historian by the depth of the silence but there remains 
one immoital testimony m a page written in words that 
bum, and which will live as long os our language is spoken 
among mea At the very moment that Napoleon made 
his triumphal entry m the midst of a prostrate people, and 
when the air was resounding with the noise of official cheers, 
a number of m aoujc n pt copies of this avengmg page, which 
was first pnnted m the Mtreure were circulated from band 
to hand, distnbuted by mvinble enemies, and read with 
insatiable eagerness. This u what it contained — 

‘ When, m the silence of abjection, nothing is heard but 
the chains of the slave and the voice of the mfonner, 
when all tremble before the tyrant, when it is as dangerous 
to receive his favours as to incur his displeasure, the his- 
torian appears charged with the vengeance of peoples. It 
IS in ram that Nero prospers Tacitus is bom in the 
empire, he grows up unknown beside the ashes of Gennani 
cos, and Providence has already given over the glory of the 
master of the world to an obscure child. If the work of 
the historian is noble, it is often dangerous but there are 
altars like that of honour which, though abandoned, still 
demand sacn6ces. God is not onnildlated because bis 
temple u deserted. HTjererer the least chance of Fortune 
remains, there is no heroism in tempting her Magnanimous 
actions are those of which the certain result is m»fortuoe 
or death. After all, what docs it matter that wc have rc 
verses, if our name, when pronounced by posterity, will 
cause a generous heart to heat two thousand yean after 
our death. ^ 

1 Tld* pac® 1 * lb# bcglBnldc of *0 arllde bj Qialcaobfttnd oo Ibc 
I ti I/uicnfwr m EiSigne Ur D< Laborde (M^rturt 

oTJoly 4 1807). In the printed article KTfra] 
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The day that Chateaubriand mote these immortal lines, 
on seeing tlie triumph of force and the discouragement, the 
distress, and the terror of all who still retained a love of 
libert)^, he personified the very soul of France He held 
language that was worthy of her, and took his rank among 
those great writers vhose voice resounds through centunes 
His most famous books may be forgotten, but this page 
vill remain connected with the recollection of the empire, 
as an indelible stigma, and is the protest of that minority 
that vas sacrificed, whose murmurs could no longer even 
find an echo The visionary that day did the deed of a 
man He has been accused of having shown a great deal 
of inconsistency, of littleness, and petty vanity, in his life , 
even his literary gloiy' has been attacked by those who 
flattered him the most Chateaubriand had almost all the 
failings of a man whose character is governed by his 
imagination , but this burst of a generous mind cancels 
eveiy'thing, and for one short moment the poet was truly 
great He rose by a sudden flight to those sublime regions 
in which genius is confounded with heroism 

Chateaubriand escaped punishment, thanks to the inter- 
vention of his friend Fontanes, and to events abroad which 
diverted NapoleOn’s attention The wnter came ofiT with 
the confiscation of his share in the Mercufc, which was in 
leality the whole of his fortune. It is to anxieties of the 
same kind that we may attribute the fact that Napoleon 
allowed General Malet to go comparatively unpunished, 
after the discovery of an attempt at a conspiracy, similar to 
that which had almost succeeded in 1812 This plot, which 
was laid dunng the long uncertainty of the campaign of 
Poland, was detected by the police before it was carried 
into execution But its originator was skilful enough to 
conceal its real character from the once searching eye of 

found inserted between the beginning and the end of the page, among 
others this ‘ Very soon the author of the Annales will only look upon 
the deified tyrant as a stage-player, an mcetidiary, and a parrtctde 
Like those first Christians of Egypt, who, at the nsk of their lives, 
penetrated the temples of idolatry, seized in the depths of the gloomy 
sanctuary the divinity to which cnme offered the incense of fear, and 
dragged to ilie light of day, instead of a god, some hoirtble monster ’ 
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the Emperor who confined himself to detaining Molet m 
one of the prisons of state without bringing him to tnoL 
Napoleon a mind was more and more absorbed by the great 
difficulties of hia foreign poLcy and notwithstanding his 
astonishing activity, he was overwhelmed by the immense 
amount of businesa, and was obliged to disdiaige a great 
deal of It m a careless and negligent mann er Ever since 
he had had the management of the aflaiis of nearly the 
whole of Europe, he could no longer give more than a 
cursory glance to those of France , he merely esamined 
them superficially only paying attention to details by fits 
and starts, and aimed at nothing more than producing a 
general effecL And, as instead of giving more hTjerty of 
action to bis fellow workers he made them more dependent 
on him, It followed that the greater part of the acts of his 
home pobey were either reckless and shallow or were mere 
plans, like those monuments announced with so much 
osteotatioa, which he left to future goremmeots to com- 
plete. Bat if tcvenil of these schemes were only mtended 
for effect, and rather resembled the decorations of a theatre 
than substantial edihces, some few among them were sug 
gcjted by a correct knowledge of the needs of the country 
We can, for instance, speak with unres er ved praise of 
the law which established m several departments hooics 
where mendicants were famished with food and work, pre- 
paratory to the suppression of mendiaty of the adoption 
of the Code of Commerce the impulsion given to the 
work of constructiog canals the institution of the Caisse 
de Service, founded bj hfollicn to substitute the Treasury 
Itself for the bankers, who took such a heavy dacoont on 
the bills of the receivcr^general. This last measure was 
excellent, for it did away with a stockjobbing that «as 
ruinous to the Stota It was the work of this mimstcr 
alone, os well os another hnprovement that was not less 
successful I mean the introduction of the sptem of 
accounts by double entry mto our Cnancei Tht reduction 
of the mterest at the Bank to four per cent fidlitated com 
mcroal and industrial transactions, and by tumwg the 
Commission of Accounts, which bad long b«n recognised 
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as insufficient, into a Court of Accounts, which from its 
rank and number was much better able to do the work, the 
affairs of the State were liquidated with more order, intelli- 
gence, and expedition Every one of these measures was 
excellent from almost all points 

The organisation of the Court of Accounts was however 
open to some cnticisms If it did, as experience proved, 
insure accuracy and expedition in financial affairs, it was 
still in many respects very mfenor to the institution 
which supplied its place under the ancient regime, and still 
more so to the one which had been created by the Revolu- 
tion The old Chambers of Accounts were sovereign courts 
They passed judgments, while the new court was placed m 
strict dependence on the executive power Ever since the 
Constituent, the staff of accountants had been composed of 
commissioners named by the Legislative Body, and were 
subject to their control The principle may have been 
badly applied , the accountants were not so good as could 
have been desired, nor was their number sufficient The 
five commissioners, who were increased to seven by the 
Constitution of the Year VIII, were overwhelmed by the 
mass of accounts in arrear , but in this, as in almost every- 
thing else, the legislators of 1789 had displayed both judg- 
ment and sagacity It is in fact to those who vote the 
taxes that belongs the right of controlhng tlie employment 
of the public funds In default of this natural and 
advantageous subordination of the Court of Accounts to 
the Legislative Body, there was only one way of organising 
it which would guarantee its integnty, and that vas to give 
to It the complete independence of a judiciarj' body But 
such an institution vould have been a perfect anomaly in 
the impenal administration Napoleon therefore constituted 
the Court of Accounts as he had constituted everything , 
he made it an instrument of power He divided it into 
three chambers, which answered to a similar division of the 
work w'lth which the court was charged He ga\e the men 
large salanes, he made them irremovable , but he restricted 
their power, and reduced them to a body of functionaries 
Under the ancient rigtmc they had been magistrates He 
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gare them the right of controlling the agents of the Govern 
ment, bnt for the benefit of the Govenunent itielf and not 
for the benefit of the State- The distmction u easy to 
understand. Every government has an mterest m being 
served by honest acconntants, who wiD venfy the receipts 
as well as the expenditure of the funds that ore confided to 
them and the Court of Accounts did this remarkably well 
But honesty is still more necessary m the minister who 
orders the expenditure than m the agent who cames out 
his orders for how often has it not been seen that power 
has become a source of profit, end has been sought by a 
disgraceful speculation in public money? In this the 
Court of Accounts was absolutely powerless , rt was nothing 
but on administrative machmery placed m the hands of 
the very mimiter who ought to have controlled it. The 
court,’ said the eighteenth article of the law can ra no 
case claim any jurudictiOQ over the ministers {erxlpMottmi) 
And Defertnon added, by way of aplanadon The court 
IS to examine stnctly the work of the accountable agents, 
and not that of the erd^Hnaitun It would be 

impossible for them to apprehend the motives which have 
green nse to certom comoaonds. TTicy ore not called upon 
to pass judgment on the Govenunent ^ Ufithout passing 
judgment, they might have fumraoned the Ministry before 
the Legislative Body who were their natural Judge*. Even 
m affairs that came under the Junsdiction of the court, it* 
decisions were not without app^ for the agent condemned 
had always three months to rtfer it to the Coundl of State 
The Government was therefore in reality its own 
and neither m financial aflairs, any more than in others, 
had the nation cither control or redress. 

This radical vice of all the new institutions appeared 
m a much more menaang form m a Senatus Consultum 
dated October rath. This law to use an expreswon of 
TreiJbard, was a />»trgjn^ mcanrt which would rid the 
magistracy of the corrupt element that had crept into Jt, 
and separate the pure gold from the dross that disgraced it 
Thu purging was a fresh blow dealt to the judicary power 
• Artkha ParltwumUdrtt Sitting of Scftcmber 5i itoj 
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already so weak and so dependent The Constitution of 
the Year VIII had estabhshed the irremovabihty of the 
judges This guarantee, which was a very insufficient 
barrier against the temptations of promotion and dread of 
the severity of the Ministers, had been weakened till it was 
nothing more than a shadow The right of supervision 
and of admonition given to the grand judge, and the 
disciplinary and suspensory jurisdiction attributed to the 
Court of Cassation, had placed the magistrates at the mercy 
of the Government These means of restraint, combined 
with those of ordinary justice, were more than sufficient, 
for there was no need of so many different arms to reach 
prevaricating magistrates, and it was still more important to 
secure the independence of upright judges There existed 
another repressive law, which under the consular legime 
declared that every judge forfeited his office whose name 
was not kept on the list of ehgible persons, a superfluous 
penalty that had become inapplicable with the system of 
electoral colleges The repeal of this law served as a 
pretext for overthrowing the weak barrier which still pro- 
tected the magistrates against ministerial power The 
Senatus Consultum decreed that there should be a general 
examination of the magistracy 

This examination was entrusted to a commission of ten 
senators named by his Imperial Majesty, who were to give 
a final decision with regard to the maintenance or dismissal 
of the judges pointed out in the report of the commissioners 
This measure was the complete destruction of the principle 
of irremovability, for if the Emperor had the right to decree 
It one day, who could guarantee the judges against his will 
the next? The engagements which Treilhard made for 
the future were therefore simply illusory And as if they 
did not feel sufficiently tranquilhsed by this great purging, 
It was decreed by another article of the Senatus Consultum 
that henceforth the judges would not be appomted for hfe, 
unless after five years’ exercise of their functions they were 
deemed worthy by the Emperor 

In reahty, this outrage on the honour of the magistracy 
and on the independence of the judges was nothing more 
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than a nuserable political expedient. At the time of the 
oiganisaOon of the Jodioal body a great number of dis- 
heartened republicana had songht refuge m an honourable 
office, in which they were aloof from politics. Smee then 
immense changes had taken place and the need was felt 
of having judges more in bannony with the new ideas and 
customs. But os there was nothing m the conduct of 
almost any of these men on which the Government could 
lay hold, they had recourse to this mdirect and underhand 
means of dismissmg them.* No one is safe under despotic 
Governments not even those whose positions they have 
created. And they are always the first to attack the laws 
that they have nude, for it is their essential charactenitic 
to have no other guide than their own humour 

The Legislative Body concluded their short session by 
voting, without examinatiOD and without discussion, the 
budget, which was only presented to them os a form. The 
estimates were only roughly made. Not only was the 
expenditure of the current year fixed at seven hundred 
and twenty miUioas, estimated much below its actual 
amount, which was m reality seven hundred and eighty 
mlUions, but none of the budgets of the five previoas yean 
had been entirely liquidated, and the Government was still 
gathenng taxes that were m arrear since thejear i8os 
All the accounts presented by the Government were based 
npon hypothetical estimates. Seven hundred millions were 
supposed to have sufficed for the >’ear 1806 the expendi 
tore was even roughly calculated at su hundred ond eighty 
nine millions it had amounted lo seven hundred and 
sc^-enty millions, and no one was then aware of iL 'Hie 
receipts had fortunately nsen far higher than had been 
expected, owing to the war centimes and the establishment 
of the dmts rinms, but the Legislative Body knew no 
more about this amount than about that of the expenditure. 

It was roughly estimated at somewhere about seven hundred 
and twenty millions. Ei’crything was left in an unsettled 
state 10 that it might all be adjusted according to the 
Emperor^i good pleasure. The e>-ident insuffiacncy of the 
< Ttllooclnn. 
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receipts to meet these different deficits did not hinder 
Napoleon from taking off the ten-centime war tax, whicli 
he had put on at the time of the rupture with England 
He only asked for six hundred millions for the expenditure 
of the year 1808 He had in fact an easy way of clearing 
up all these arrears, thanks to the sixty millions levied upon 
Austria m 1806, and the six hundred millions levied upon 
Prussia m 1807, and he made free use of it After 
deducting what was required to meet the increase in the 
expenditure, for the payments and rewards of the army, 
for the sums that had to be advanced to the Treasury and 
to the Caisse de Service, there must have remained about 
three hundred miUions, a formidable lever in his active 
hands, and which, under the name of Treasury of the Army, 
was at once a reserve fund in case of need and a guarantee 
against unforeseen contingencies These three hundred 
millions, which he kept with jealous care, and on which he 
feasted his covetous eyes, were his supreme resource for 
bad days , it was his safeguard agamst a possible change 
of fortune, it was money with which he could play his 
last game with Europe. 

When the Legislative Body had tractably passed all the 
bills that had been submitted to their approval, they were 
informed on the day of the close of the session of the 
Senatus Consultum which suppressed the Tribunate It is 
true that the abohtion of the Tribunate was but the suppres- 
sion of a word Repeated purgings and improvements 
had long since reduced this body to a mere shadow of a 
deliberative assembly, or, as Boulay de la Meurthe said in 
his report, ‘ a vice wluch implied a contradiction 

We may add that the Legislative Body itself might have 
been suppressed without the shghtest inconvenience, so httle 
influence did it exercise over the Government and the course 
of things Either by his decrees, his Senatus Consulta, 
or simply by a decision of the Council of State, Napoleon 
settled the greater part of the questions which have at all 
times been the province of the legislative power He had, 
for instance, just decreed by a simple opmion of the section 
^ Sitting of September 18, 1807 
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of legislation in the Cooncil of State that the right of 
deadmg questions of dispossession for public purpose* 
belonged to the GoTcmment, and not to the L^rulative 
Body who had hitherto possessed this prerogative. But 
the LegislabTC Body was an assembly which he still fell he 
had need of its name reminded him moreover of seven 
years of silence and servility while that of the Tribunate 
only awoke the odious recollection of legal resistance and 
6rm and moderate patriotism. After having driven out of 
this assembly the courageous minority that had dared to 
brave his tyranny he had graduaDj reduced it to fifty 
members, filled it with hia creatures, and divided it mto 
sections who only debated in secret committee. rinaJIy 
he had withdrawn from the tnbimea then- most important 
privileges, and had transferred them to the Scaatt But, 
m spite of his edbrts to disparage them, the name of the 
Tnbunate had retained a certain popular prestige; The 
eloquence of its orators had been the last gasp of expiring 
hbCTty the last echo of the generous accents of the French 
Revolution. These shatter^ rums recalled the edifice, 
they reminded the nation that they had known bnghter 
days, higher ambitions they re pr ese n ted, m a word, tradi 
tions vanquished to-day but which might tnumph to-morrow 
for nothing that honours, raises, and ennobles human 
nature, is erer definitely vanquished. For all these reasons 
the very name of the Tnbunate was obnoxious and must 
be got nd of 

Boulay de la Meurthe was accordmgly sent to inform 
the Tnbunate, in Napoleon s nam^ that they had ceased 
to exist. He did ample justice to the «rtoe* of the mem 
bers of this assembly The) had, he said, c nstantly tMewtt 
ihemxdvts wiur ikan tkt tiu/tfmiJCM tltfl/ but since the 
establishment of the empire the TnTjunatc had become a 
ttstltu bed} that ffw eut of plact and out 0 / harwfony vtth 
the ep<x)t and its aboUUon was not so much a change, as 
an improvement, in our institutions. The three sections 
were transferred to the Legislative Body who were to 
debate with dosed doors, and give their opinion m corv 
junction with the orators of the Council of State. The 
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actual members of the Tribunate were offered an asylum in 
the bosom of the Legislative Body Those whose time had 
expired ^^ere placed, some in the new Court of Accounts, 
and the rest m different Government offices But lest the 
Legislative Body, so long mute, should be intoxicated by 
the inestimable privilege that was accorded them of debating 
in secret committee, and of expressing their opinion in 
public by the mouth of a commission, the Senatus Con- 
sultum decided ‘ that in future no one could be a member 
of the Legislative Body who 7 oas wider foi ty years of age ’ 
(Article 10) This man, who had been a general m the 
Italian army at twenty-six. First Consul at thirty, and who 
even then, at thirty-eight, was Emperor and ruler of so many 
kiugdoms, would not allow others to take part in public 
affairs before they had reached an age which he himself 
had not yet attained, — an insolent regulation which showed 
how much he regarded himself as a being far superior to 
other men, and especially how much he felt it his duty to 
distrust youth and its noble passions With such precau- 
tions there was little fear that the Legislative Body would 
abuse the liberty that was restored to it It was with a 
w'ell-grounded confidence that the poet Fontanes, who 
celebrated with mvanable enthusiasm all the acts both 
good and bad of Napoleon’s policy, exclaimed ‘ that these 
walls, which were astonished at their silence, — a silence 
that was about to cease — would not hear the roat of popular 
tempests ’ They were in fact well protected from anything 
of the kind ‘ Let us show ourselves worthy of such a bene- 
fit,’ he continued , ‘ let there be no storms in the Tribune, 
let the modest triumph of reason alone be applauded 
Let truth especially be spoken wuth courage, but also with 
wisdom, and let it shine with all its light A great prince 
cannot but love its splendour It alone is worthy of him , 
why should he fear it? The more we look at him, and 
the higher he rises, the more we esteem and admire him ’ 
The orator displayed as much care in embellishing his 
adulation as a jeweller would take in setting his diamonds 
He forgot that nothing makes base sentiments more con- 
spicuous than clothing them m fine language 
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It was not enough to abolish the Tribunate, they were 
expected to show joy and gratitude for the blow that hod 
put an end to their political existence. ‘I propose, said 
Canon Nisai, that we present an address to the throne 
which win convince the worid that we have received the 
act of the Senate without any regret for our office, any 
uneasiness for the country, but with feelings of love and 
devotion to the monarch which will live eternally m our 
hearts 1 The proposition was unammoualy adopted, and 
the Tribunate nus^ their voices for the last tune before 
they sank mto oblivioa The tribunes asserted that in the 
act which put an end to their fimctioDS ‘they had only 
found fresh reasons for expressing ikar tkaradmira 

hen^ and ihar gratUnd^ to ttu Empaor they did not 
feel so much that their career was over as that they had 
attamed the end of their efforts and the reward of their 
devotions. ^ Thu despicable language proves better than 
any reSectioos what a senes of changes the THbonate had 
potted through before the &taJ blow was dealt. Thus 
perubed, m the disrepute into which its own oeator bad 
brought it, on assembly whose wotlu bad honoured the 
cause of French liberty It had m reality ceased to enst 
long before its final dissoIutioD, but its disappearance was 
nevertheless a significant fact for any one who reflects. 
What, after all, was this cetuMnUon cf tht tmprt of whidi 
the name so often recurred in offiaal manifestoes, if a 
stroke of the pen sufficed to abolish any one of the great 
bodies of the State ? Was not the whole of the constitution 
m the hand that held the pen? 

It u now time to return to the situation of Spam, and 
to relate the events which had forestalled Napoleon s ex 
pectaUons there. 

* Afxkna Pariemtnlttres. Sitting of S«pteisber 13 1S07 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PLOT OF THE ESCURIAL ^JUNOT IN PORTUGAL, 

AND NAPOLEON IN ITALY 

{October — Januaiy 1808) 

We left Junot and his army entering Spain, with orders to 
invade Portugal and take possession of it for Napoleon, 
contrary to the stipulations of the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
which had been violated duectly it was concluded We 
have seen him cross these friendly countries, everywhere 
making plans on his way for unknown operations, while a 
second army of forty thousand men had assembled on 
the frontier of Spain These threatening indications of 
Napoleon’s intentions with regard to the court of Madrid, 
though not yet known, were at the same time confirmed by 
the steps of our ambassador, Beauharnais, which gave them 
an additional meaning and throw a fresh light on history 
Beauharnais, who had succeeded General Beurnonville at 
Madrid, was a former member of the Constituent, an old 
soldier of Condi’s army, and brother to Josephine’s first 
husband A simple and loyal mind, full of illusion and 
good intention, perfectly capable of yielding to generous 
impulses, this ambassador was the last man to penetrate 
the calculations of the policy that he was about to serve 
It was for this very reason that he had been chosen, for his 
straightforwardness inspired confidence, and Napoleon, who 
always liked zealous servants, did not care for them to be 
too clear-sighted He wanted a devoted and notonously 
honourable agent at Madnd, whose perspicacity would never 
become inconvement, and who would deceive others the 
VOL. Ill z 
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more easily becanse he would hunself be the fint deceived 
That he recognised Beauhamais as the man who best muted 
these requirements, when he appointed him ambassador m 
the month of ifarch 1807, is scarcely to be supposed , but 
what IS certam is, that either by chance or by dengn, he 
had m him the person that he needed, that he made him 
play this par^ and that be would not easily have found a 
man better fitted for it by his good qualide* as well as by 
his laults. The most fertile mind is necessarily limited m 
Its contrivances. Both m war and m pohdes Napoleon 
repeated his stratagems so often that his method might be 
reduced to a certain number of mvanable proccedmga. On 
this occasion he was his own plagiarist The getting up of 
the Spanish afiair presents a striking analogy to that of 
Vemce, and Bcauhamais was about to accept the same 
mission to the court of Madnd that Villetard had accom- 
plished m 1797 to the Venetian Republic, with no less 
blindness and trust There is a certam kmd of work that 
m general ij only giren to discredited agents the rare art 
consists m getting it performed by honourable men. 

As soon as Bcauhamais amv^ at Madrid, he became 
the centre of the innumerable mtngoe* of a weak and 
dmded court, for whom Napoleon’s representative was c 
formidable man whose inSucncc must be gained. Between 
an unpopular lavounte, hateful to the nation on account 
of ha levity and his complaisance towards the foreigner 
hateful to Napoleon by hii inclmaiion to revolt, end a 
young pnnee, who as yet was only known by ha antipathy 
to tha same fiivounte, the preference of the amba^dor 
could not be doubtful, and hw instructions were not of a 
nature to change ha dispoatioo- All his f)'mpatb> would 
naturally be given to the Prroce of the Asturias, were it 
onl}’ out of opposition to the Prince of the Peace, maintain 
ing however tlwt reserve which ha office commanded. The 
internal divisioni of the court of Spain had recently assumed 
a character of extreme animosity as is always the case 
when such disseniioni find an aliment in national passions 
and real troubles. After useless ciTorts to dmrm and gain 
the Prince of the Asturias by making him wed ba own 
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sister-m-law, Donna IMaria Luisa de Bourbon, Manuel 
Godoy had thought of nothing more than turning the royal 
favour to advantage for the increase of his own power, 
in order to place himself in a position to make his own 
conditions at a given moment, and render the hatred of his 
enemies as powerless in the future as it was in the present 
Hence the new dignities which he had in some sort con- 
ferred on himself, the title of Highness, the office of grand 
admiral, of colonel-general of the king’s military household, 
and that Principality of the Algarves m Portugal which he 
had obtained by the Treaty of Fontainebleau as a safe 
refuge from the expected persecution These precautions, 
of which the meaning was clear to every one, and magnified 
by rumours which estimated the wealth that he had accumu- 
lated at enormous sums, had only exasperated the adver- 
saries of the Prince of the Peace and increased the indigna- 
tion of the people It was currently reported that he had 
gone so far as to wish to change the order of succession to 
the throne, and had even dreamed of a change of dynasty 
I^ffiile he was doing everything to strengthen his position 
and add something more to that insolent fortune which 
excited so much envy, his supposed victim, the Pnnce of 
the Astunas, was living m retirement and isolation, ivith 
alfected sadness, an object of suspicion to his own family 
and in almost open hostihty to the king, his father He 
was carrying on secret mtngues with all malcontents, 
offering to the ambitious the perspective of the favours of a 
new reign, and to the people the chimencal hope of seeing 
humiliated Spam regenerated In reahty the contest was 
not between Charles IV and his son the Prmce of the 
Asturias, but between two favountes, one of whom, Manuel 
Godoy, was the favounte of the father, and the other, Juan 
Escoiquiz, the favounte of the son This canon, the former 
tutor of the Prmce of the Astunas, was an ambitious and 
conceited man, of much hterary fatuity, who revealed his 
quahty by translatmg first Milton’s Paradise Lost and then 
Monsieur Botte by Pigault Lebrun Of a reckless activity, 
that was concealed under ecclesiastical gravity, of a narrow 
mind though not devoid of a certain finesse, ignorant of 
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the world and of jta aflairs but convmccd that a knowledge 
of books gave him x knowledge of men, Escoiqmz onlj^ 
looked upon the office that he held near the heir to the 
crown 03 an easy meana of acqumog an influence over his 
pupil. He hoped some day to play the same part under 
the reign of Ferdinand that Godoy was playing under the 
ragn of Charles. Though banished to Toledo after hii 
first mtngues, the crafty canon bad returned to Madnd in 
the month of March 1807, and had resumed his plots with 
an activity that was quickened by a desire for vengeance. 

Escoiqmz was not long in learning the feelings of Bean- 
hamais, and resolved to turn them to account for the 
Pnncc of the Astuna*. He knew that the king and the 
court trembled before Napoleon. If he could gam so 
powerful a protection, the credit of the favounte, already 
shaken with the nation, and no longer sustained by the 
foobsh mfittuation of the queen and the blindness of the 
king, would be forced to yield to so many muted influences. 
The means of gaming Napoleons fnendship was very 
simple, according to the canon. The Emperor of the 
French had shown himself very partial to royal alliances 
It was therefore only requisite to osL hhn for the hand of 
B princess of imperial blood for the Pnncc of the Astunas. 
E^iqun accordingly colled on the ambassador of France 
m the month of July 1807 and in this first mtemew 
communicated to him the smgular request Beauhamab, 
delighted with the demand, but rightly feanng lest he 
should compromise himself, — so unusual was such a step 
on the part of the heir apparent to a throne without the 
knowledge of hfa lather —promised to refer the matter to 
his Govcmmetit He did In part transmit this demand, 
first in obscure terms, then with the dearest and most 
circumstantial particulars. Napoleon ordered him to en- 
courage these overtures, but to say that they were too 
vague for him to enter into any formal engagement. 
Beauhamais accordingly continued hU myiterioos inter 
views with Escoiquis, and tned to induce him to go a step 
further He continued them not only with the authorisa 
lion of the Emperor but by hb express command And 
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Napoleon was so anxious that IJeauliarnais should be 
dccencd, m order to render his language more persuasive, 
that he left him in ignorance of the conclusion of the 
ircatj of Fontainebleau, which was an unheard-of thing, 
without a precedent in diplomacy. If he had divulged the 
personal ad\anlagcs which this treaty conferred on Godoy, 
by the retrocession of the Algar\es, he would have put an 
end to the ad\nnces which the ambassador was making to 
Ferdinand, he would ha\c disclosed the perfidy of this 
double dealing, to which Beauh.arnais would certainly have 
refused any longer to lend himself It appears however 
that Napoleon, ashamed of employing his agent in such 
intrigues, or rather fc.aring to find himself compromised, 
at one time entertained the idea of forbidding Beauharnais 
to go any further There exists, m fact, a letter addressed 
to Champagny, in which the Emperor expresses his strong 
disapprobation at the measures which he had himself 
advised, and his dread of seeing his ambassador fall into 
the snare that had been laid for him ^ But this letter was 
either only a disatowal in anticipation of failure, or it was 
cancelled by subsequent instructions , for Beauharnais, 
instead of putting an end to this dangerous negotiation, 
carried it on more vigorously than ever, and earned it on 
w'lth the authorisation of his Government He had already 
by his perseverance freed it from all the vagueness with 
which Napoleon had at first found fault The 30th of 
September he complained that he had only verbal promises, 
he required guarantees before he went any further in this 
affair On the 12th of October he at length received 
through Escoiquiz a kind of petition addressed to the 
Emperor of the French, dated the nth, and signed by the 
Pnnee of the Asturias The young prince hfted up his 
voice to ‘the hero who cast into oblivion all those who 
had preceded him,’ and after having depicted the state of 
oppression in which he lived, implored ‘his paternal pro- 
tection,’ and begged ‘ to be allow'ed the honour of allying 
himself -with the impenal family ’ 

It IS unnecessary to point out the gravity of such steps 
’ Dated October 7, 1807 
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officer who would thus »ee with lus own ej^ how many 
troops France could send into Bavana before a month was 
ouL In short, Austria ought to accept his overtures 
of peace, at oU events, she must no longer give him cause 
for anxiety, nor make use of any more threats. 

Such insolent provocation, coming immediately after 
such flattering overtures, was enough to exasperate the most 
patient statesmen , and perhaps Anstnn, even weak as she 
then was, would not have tolerated such language had It 
reached her without being softened. But by a singular 
comadence, at the very moment that Napoleon was send 
mg her this foolish challenge, she was oflenng him her 
mediation with the coalesced powers. Napoleon wrote his 
letter on the 15th of March and on the following day the 
soth, he received one from Talleyrand, informing him of 
the offer of the Austrian cabinet He was bitterly disap- 
pointed, for this benevolent proposuon caused bis threats 
to fall to the ground by depriving him of the pretext for 
them, and gave Austria the odvanta^ of the delay In 
spite of his hypocnocol declaraboos in /avour of peace, he 
had no longer any desire to make it, since the large rem 
forcements had ftUod up the gaps in his army and the aim 
of his steps with the different powers had Iwn to gain an 
additional ally and not to conclude a peace. The Court 
of Vienna volunteered him her kind services, what he 
wished to obtain was the assistance of her arroiea. He felt, 
how e ver oil the gravity of the inadent, and did not conceal 
from himself that the Austrian uitcrvcnlxon might In a 
very short time end in war His embarrassment betrayed 
itself m the incessant dianges m his language and con 
duct. At first he ordered Tallc)-rand to maintain an 
ambiguous attitude, not to reply cither Ves or No, to 
require Austna to ccasc arramg.* A few days later he 
urged him to settle with Austria he declared himself 
ready to accept the mediation, and even asked to hare a 
suspension of arms for three or six months odded to iL* 
On the i6th of April he officaJIy occcptcd the mediation, 

* Napotecn to TsBeyTand Mareh so. 

■ To ibe lasK Much 36 
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Still insisting on the amnsticc,^ but he very soon altered 
Ins mind Before any armistice, he v anted to name 
Dantzic and Graudenz, vhich towns were closely surrounded 
by his soldiers. He blamed Talleyrand for agreeing to the 
status pUiStus as basis , he enjoined him to make no engage- 
ment, to feign Ignorance, to delay affairs , he regarded the 
inteiwention of Austria as vl misfo/ time , everj’thing, there- 
fore, *e\en the place in which the Congress should be held, 
must be made ground for discussion ’ - 

Throughout this negotiation, of w hicli it w'as so easy to 
foresee the issue. Ins absolute w'ant of principle and of all 
rule of conduct, and the incredible changes m his ideas, 
which had no other compass to steer by than the interest 
of the moment, considered from the most selfish and most 
ephemeral point of view , degenerated into short-sightedness 
and folly It did not require more to cause the failure of 
a project which had only been an expedient for Austria, and 
which the other powers had never for an instant regarded 
as serious They accepted the mediation of Austria in 
principle, but they confined themselves to vague declara- 
tions, and there was nothing senous or definite m their 
steps, beyond the Convention of Bartenstem (April 26), 
which drew the alliance between Fredenck William and 
Alexander still closer Tlie tw'o sovereigns joined together 
afresh for the common defence, and for the reconstruction 
of Europe They strictly engaged not to make any conquest 
on iheir own account dining the whole time of the war 
(Art 13) This engagement, w’hich was certainly disinter- 
ested, though perhaps somewdiat premature, shows to what 
illusions the indecisive battle of Eylau had given rise m 
their minds 

During the interchange of these pacific demonstrations, 
which resembled the skilful counter-marches and feigned 
movements by which generals endeavour to discover the 
weak side of an adversary, Napoleon, who had taken up 
his residence first at Osterode, then at the chateau of Fin- 
kenstein (April ist), was actively employed m raising the 
courage of his soldiers, m insuring his supplies, which had 
1 Napoleon to Talleyrand, Apnl 16 ® To the same, April 23 

VOL III R 
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at first been so defiaent, in hastening the arrival of his 
reinforcements, and in the organisation of his conscripts. 
On the 4th of April, Cambac&hs and Regnault dc Saint 
Jean dAngfly presented themselyes m his name before the 
dismayed Senate, to obtain their leave to draw the conscripts 
of 1808 Cambaefrbs swore by all that was sacred that 
these young men would only be employed at home He 
dwelt upon the pcUmal hndnas of his Majesty who 
was unwilling that these fresh conscripts should alfront 
the hardships of war before they had been by degrees 
lamiliansed with them. A report of Berthiers was then 
read, which stated that his Majesty’s army had never been 
so l^e, so well framed, or better organised but that it 
was necessary to male np the losses sustained m battle 
and by sickness , concise and terrible language, which well 
expressed the ontiapated destruction of this immenje annual 
levy Regnault was the last to speak. He felt for the 
Emperor who had done everything to have peace, and 
whose heart bled wbQe he demanded this fre^ conscrip- 
tion, He felt for the conscripts toa Strictly speaking, 
he said, they will only be national guards, corps tn which 
cktldratj chertKg thx twee of nature will replace their fathers 
under the departmental eagles. It costs hts Majesty 
dear witness the buUetm from Ejlau which breathes regret 
rather than joy at the MCtory I * 

This pathetic appeal movod the senators, who had too 
much feeling to refuse their vote to this Tibullus of con 
BcnpUon. Conscription and proscnption were oJrcad) to 
use on expression of a conteroporaiy • the first word and 
the last of the impcnal ripme Najxilcon had none of the 
scntimcntalit) that Regnault Qsenbed to him. His paternal 
kindness consisted in rc-cstabhshing by inexorable seventy 
the disapUnc which had lately been greatly relaxed. I 
have been sorr) to see he wrote to boult that a i>easant 
had come from Bdittcn to LicbsladL Shall we never 
know bow to maintam order? Not eicn a hare ought to 
cross the line. Shoot the first person that passes, be he 

1 XlMUarr Apnl 8, i5o7 
* UaanoQ Et at imr Ut garamfifu 
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innocent or guilt) It is by such means, it appears, that 
what It is customar)^ to call giuit iliiugs in iiar are done 
He took adi antage of the leisure m Inch Bennigscn left liim, 
to push forward the sieges of those places ivhicli still held 
out, like Neisse and Glatz m Silesia, and Graudenz and 
Colberg in Upper Prussia He was particularly anxious to 
take Dantzic, an extremely difficult undertaking, of w'hich 
he wished to give the honour to Lcfebvre, but which was 
m reahty directed by Chasscloup and Lariboisibre, tw'o 
eminent engineers. Dantzic was imcsted the Sth of 
March, and from that day a regular siege was carried on 
b) a corps of tw’cnty thousand men, composed partly of 
auxiliar)' troops This period of comparative tranquillity 
also gave him an opportunity of casting a glance at our 
internal affairs, which were in a very unsatisfactory situa- 
tion As he had resohed, w’hile delegating a part of his 
authority to the Archchancellor Cambacdrbs, still to remain 
at the head of the administration, it is easy to understand 
that after so long an absence, amid such tumultuous and 
complicated events, he w'os not m a position to give the 
internal government that daily impulsion ivithout wffiich 
nothing could any longer work in France As everything 
was subject to the decision of his disordered will, all busi- 
ness was suspended and stopped at the same time, and we 
see by his correspondence that before the slightest difference 
could be settled, or an arrangement made with the singers 
of the opera, it was necessary to send as far as Eylau to 
ask the conqueror what hne of conduct was to be followed 
With what competence, what acquaintance wuth the ques- 
tions, the interests, the justice of the case, such judgments 
were given, it is useless for any enhghtened mind to examine 
A general confusion, a sense of uneasiness, and a deplorable 
inertness in all branches of national activity except that 
which sustained the war, was the inevitable consequence 
of such a system. The alarm caused by the perilous situa- 
tion of the army after Eylau was not calculated to lessen 
the eviL 

Such confusion was the result of his pohcy, and however 
^ Napoleon to Soult, February 28 
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aruacma he may have been to remedy rt, it was not m his 
power to do BO, so long as he persist^ m carrying out his 
chimerical views. It is not possible for a man, even of a 
political gemus far superior to that of Bonaparte, to govern 
a state well, much less a vast empire, five hundred leagues 
from Its fronUers, m the midst of the agitations, the accidents, 
and the innumerable necessities of a military life. When 
Napoleon hod ndden fifteen or twenty leagues m the day 
to visit his cantonments when he had dictated the letters 
concerning the movements of hii troops , when he hod 
settled what measures should be taken m order to insure 
the punctual amval of supplies, ammunition, and equip- 
ments, to send instructioas to the different generals, to 
give harmony to the vanoos operations, to carry on the 
sieges, and to conduct the negotiations, — it is obvious that 
there remained very Insuffiaent time for the m a n agement 
of the internal affairs of the empire, and that he could give 
very little attention to thent The wrrtcis who represent 
him os bearing this enormous weight with ease, and ruling 
the empire fiom his camp at Osterode with a kind of omni- 
science and omnipresence, make use of a style of language 
that IS more appropriate to theology than history By a 
singular anomaly they are the same writers who, by reckon 
ing that he had sixty thousand stragglers at £)lau, depict 
him os henceforth incapable of worLi^ the gigantic machine 
which he had organised under the name of ^e Grand Army 
This contradiction plainly shows how httle their accounts 
can be depended upon. The truth is that, even m a mfli 
tary pomt of new Napoleon was beginning to be over 
whelmed by the raitness of his entcrpracs his genius and 
actmty still enabled him to overtime insuperable difficulties, 
but the frailty and defects m his work were betrayed at each 
turn and at the first defeat it seemed to crumble away 
Nominally he governed the empire in his cicessiTC 
jealousy of the prerogatives of his power he had tned to 
keep aU the thrcids of the odmimstration m his own hands, 
but he had been compelled to delegate the greater portion 
of the real work to men whose doale mediocnty and 
absolute submission could give him no umbrage. He only 
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kept a close watch over the police, the diplomatic agents, 
and the army, which were, it is true, m his eyes, the only 
essential organs of government The despatch of current 
affairs was entrusted to the Secretary of State, Maret, who 
was authorised to examine the mmistenal portfohos and 
prepare such decisions as were indispensable, and who pre- 
sented the elements for them m the hght that suited him 
best. An indefatigable worker, of a yielding and easy 
temper, without any settled pnnciples or any views of his 
own, but possessing a thorough knowledge of the routine 
of business and of the weakness of his master, this perfect 
bureaucrat spared Napoleon the fatigue of a study, the 
weight of which would have overwhelmed him in the midst 
of his multifarious occupations Under pretence of simpli- 
fying affairs, he depnved him by degrees of aU control over 
them, and left him scarcely anything more than the sigmng 
of decrees which he had himself drawn up 

If Maret had been actuated by any preference for a 
particular system, or even by a love of power, this kind of 
clandestme usurpation might have proved dangerous to 
him, but as he only sought to satisfy a coterie that was 
more eager for lucrative places than influence m the state, 
and as he possessed in a rare degree that kind of ment that 
Napoleon appreciated the most in his servants — zeal and 
devotion — the favour that he enjoyed only increased with 
time. It was nevertheless very detrimental to the adminis- 
tration of affairs that the instrument ruled under the name 
of the master, and that the empire was governed by a man 
whose capacity did not exceed that of a first-rate clerk 
We may beheve Savary’s testimony on this point, one of 
the blindest admirers of Napoleon, although his criticism 
may have arisen rather from envy than sincere judgment 
He deplores the influence obtained by Maret at this penod, 
and adds ‘ The Emperor was induced to beheve that the 
people of Pans said they could not understand his activity, 
that it was impossible to deceive him in the smallest thing, 
that he read everything Base adulation, that was attended 
with sad consequences ! This manner of working began 
at Warsaw It was too convement to the Emperor, who 
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heaid nothing of the complaints it excited, and too admail 
tageoua to one who sought for power for ti cvo" to bt 
changtd, ^ 

Thus m the management of the current ofiairs of the 
country m the settlement of matters which every day m a 
centralised state urgently require the eye of the master 
such as administrative and Judicial nominations, public 
works, finance, Justice, the relanons of private mdividuals 
with the state, the supcrintendencfi of cconormcal in- 
terests, the work was left to infenor clerks and Napo- 
leons prodigious activity owing to the overwhelming occu 
potions which he had oealcd for himself abroad, procured 
nothing better for the country than the careless and som 
nolent rule of a fw fcnniaHt France was governed like 
a simple provmce of a great emprre. 

From time to tune be show^ that he was not sleeping, 
and set his mark upon some measure intended to make his 
enemies tremble or his subjects walk m the right road. Kdw 
and then he remmded than of his existence by means of 
instructions sent to his diflerait agents but the only per 
son with whom Napoleon kept up a close correspondence 
at home was Fouche, Through the medium of this minister 
be imagined that he had at last conquered public opinion, 
the imperceptible antagonist that sports with the blows that 
ore dealt to iL In this relentless pursuit Napoleon attacked 
by turns the tribune^ the press, the newspaper!, and the 
s^ons, but, in spite of aH his cForts, he De^'er attained his 
end. The ironical Proteus was always there, bestowing a 
smQc of inaedalrty upon bis chnnencal conceptions his 
romance of universal domination, and his false victories. 
After Pultuik and Eybu, his lying buIlctittB deceived no- 
body in France even the letters from the army proved 
thar untruthfuluess. How could he defend himself after 
such contradictions ? He \*cry soon suppressed all corre 
spondence between the arm) and home.* Cause the follow 
ing report to be spread, he wrote to Fouchd Orcvlatt it 
fint in the fahns end puNtth it afterwerds in the /e/erx 
1 do doc de RctvIro, tdL flL 

* Tliii proceeding ecmoenced b! ibc ilcipe of Dantrie. 
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The Rii'^sinn nnnj is so wenkened, ihai there arc rcgi- 
nionls \\lnch are reduced to one hundred and fift) men 
Tlicrc arc no more troops m Russia . ilu Jht^SKrn 
aivn ts asKiric; for /'inci , thej accuse sctcral great lords of 
liaaing sold the blood of the Russians for the English,’ 
etc ^ 

FoucliL did his best He c\cn a\cnt so far as to forge 
a letter, m a\hich a Russian officer took pains to show 
France how complctel) his countrymen were beaten by our 
soldiers But Napoleon was not satisfied, although he had 
himself, on other occasions, suggested this trick to FoucIkI; 

‘ I ha\c seen in the papers,’ he wrote to him on the 27th 
of March following, ‘a pretended letter from Russia ! 

E\er} thing that is published to cnhghtai f>uhhc opimon 
appears to me to be written m a bad spirit, y//^/ // ihc 
author felt that lohat he lojok riwr uoi it tie' There was 
perhaps a cerLam ingenuity in requiring the blind and per- 
suasue faith of an apostle from Fouchc It was plainly 
admitting that public opimon suborned e\cn the police 
themselves, w'hom in general notliing innucnccd, and if 
he had examined more closely, he would have found that 
opinion had an accomplice m their own consciences 

Public opinion was e\er}'body. It waas just this that 
rendered it at once so pow erful and so impossible to arrest 
Hence the singular and puerile irritation of Bonaparte 
against all persons w’ho appeared to him to represent m any 
measure w'hatever that collective and intangible being, whom 
he w'as always pursuing w ithout ever being able to lay hold 
on The more powerless he felt against this impersonal 
and anonjnnous enemj', the heavier fell his anger upon 
those whom he could see and reach Towards the end of 
March 1807 this conqueror, whose first levies had raised 
the army to more than six hundred thousand men, sud- 
denly learned that a certain w'oman had been seen m the 
neighbourhood of Pans It was quite enough to disturb 
the peace of his powerful mind His letters were filled 
with invective against the woman, and reproaches for the 
ministers who tolerated her presence ‘ I have WTitten,’ he 
1 Napoleon to FoucW, February 28 
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said, in a letter to Cambac^rfes, *to the minister of police, 
to send Madame de Stael to Geneva. That Tvoman 
ftill contmncs to She came near Pans against my 

orders. She is a real nuisance My intention is that yon 
speak scnonsly to the minister for I shall he compelled to 
have her arrested by the ^ndarmtry Keep an eye also 
upon Benjamin Constant I will no longer suffer any of 
thu dique. ^ 

Madame de Stael was eidled afresh, and Napoleon 
breathed again. But he could never alhide to this subject 
without losing ah his calm. One might almost say that his 
imagination was struck, that he had a pre se ntiment that this 
noble woman, who calcnlated the false grandeur of the cm 
pire with such a correct Judgment, would one day witness 
Its fiill, and this kind of supenrtitiotis intuition inspired him 
with inve c tives that were almost lodicrously violent I am 
glad to see, he wrote to Fouchi, the iSi of April ‘that 
I hear nothmg more of Modame de Stael That 

wman u a bird of tH emeu She thau^t the tempest had 
already ecme and ow dehghttng sn ininpies and folly Let 
her go off to her Laic Leman A correct and well-grounded 
presentiment 1 What omen could in lact be more inaus- 
picjous for him than this detested name? It was a name 
that mcessantly reminded him that, m spite of his power 
his seductions, and his prodigious success, there was some 
thing in the mind of his contemporaries that mvinabl) re 
listed hnn, — sotnethmg that, with all bts force, he could 
neither subjugate nor destroy not even m a defenceless 
woman. TTus something at once so powerful and so frail, 
to fill! of vitality under an appearance of death was the 
sovereign master of oil human things, which may sometimes 
suffer jussing violences, but without which nothing is done 
here bdow that u great or lasting rt was the spirit of Justice 
and hbert) his Wetim to-day his conqueror tomorrow 

'\\’hat fci singular u that while Napoleon stifled with Ira 
placable and cowardly hatred nil independent thought and 
loft) sentiment, he never for on Instant lost sight of hts pro- 
ject of revinng the great htcraij epochs. As the institution 
‘ Nipolccn to Carahtc^rt3, ^larcb tO l8oy 
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of the decennial prizes did not produce the effect he desired, 
he conceived a fresh plan We have two long minutes 
from his pen at this date, relative to the encouragement to 
be given to letters, and the establishment of technical 
schools, which curiously display the disorder and mcohe- 
rency of his ideas He admits that the state is not a com- 
petent judge in this matter, that it is not its province to 
give places to poets, that their reward is m the approbation 
of the public, but at the same time he would have 
the admimsti ation lecovuncnd authors to the attentto?i of 
this pubhc. The encouragement of government had not 
answered so well as he had expected , he would therefore 
try the stimulant of an official censorship He admired 
Richeheu for ordering the Academy to criticise the Ctd 
This littleness in a skilful mimster appeared to him a stroke 
of gemus He saw m it the germ of a fruitful institution 
He would imitate his example ‘ It is at the Emperor’s re- 
quest,’ he said, speaking on this subject, ‘ that the Institute 
cnticises Abb^ Dehlle’s Geofgicsy not as a translation, but 
as a chef-d^ oeuvre of language, poetry, and taste ^ or one of 
the best cantos in Esm^nard’s poem on Navigation, or one 
of the finest odes of Lebrun , or even, as a better proof of 
impartiahty, one of the best pieces of poetry from the pen 
of Fontanes The author criticised will perhaps at first 
show some ill-humour, but he will soon feel that the choice 
of his work is an encomium, and the pubhc will be in- 
terested and enlightened, and their taste unproved! 

^Vhen once a system of judicious cnticism is regulaily estab- 
lished, we shall be able to put a stop to the present mode of 
cnticism, or at any rate to correct its excesses The Insti- 
tute IS a great power m the hands of the minister ' ’ ^ Oh 
the subhmity of this universal gemus 1 To exile Madame 
de Stael, and to erect the Institute into a high court of ad- 
ministrative criticism m order to suppress free criticism, 
what an ingenious way of raising French literature, what a 
right it gives its author to the eternal admiration of fools ' 
When we think that these miserable ideas have for so long 
passed for a model of wisdom and knowledge, we cannot 

1 Apnl 19, 1807 
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restrain a certain pleasure in sounding the wooden idol to 
show Its hollowness. It is warn for short sighted men to 
deny this right to the historian , if it is true that the past 
13 a lesson for the fntnr^ and that a nation grows enhght 
cned and gathers stren^ by resolntely condemning the 
crrons that rt has committed, it is a duty to disclose the 
emptiness of the ilhiaionB that have led it astray 

The instructions which Napoleon dictated the same day 
on the teaching of geography and history are for more 
sensible, though m these too the narrow anxiety which he 
manifested m everything is also revealed. Independent of 
his preference for military history we see that he wished 
butory to be made a mere chronicle of dates and facts, a 
sort of anatomy of events, stripped of ev eryt hing from which 
a meaning, a moral lesson, or a concJnsion could be drawn. 

You will casOy guess, he wrote m this paper that my 
IS to gather together men who will wnte, not 
phiMfhuaJ hsUfj nfr rrUgtm$ huUry but ifu Mutery (ff 
facts. History without conclusions, that IB to tay experience 
without teaching, saence without generalisation, loaety 
without pnnaples, this was m reahty the impossiblUty that 
he dreamed oC He endeavoured in every way to suppress 
ideahty and even the very soul of things, because he felt 
that this higher pnnaple was neecssanJy ogamst him. Was 
It not he who wished hUrabeau to be ipokcn of without any 
mention being made of what had made his power and 
inspiration that is to say bis ideas ? At the time of hfauiy s 
reception at the Academy the president, the Abbt Sicard, 
had thought fit to traduce the name of Mirabcau, and this 
excessive zeal had annoyed Napoleon, who wished them to 
abstain aEke from blame and praise. There were things 
m that meeting of the Academy which did not please me, 
he wrote to Fouchd It is not the province of the president 
of a learned soacty to speak of Muabcau. If he must talk 
of him, he ought only to speak of his style that alone is 
his affair ^ Only to speak of Mirabcau s style 1 It would 

* Nspoleon to FoceW May so. Tbc paWhhen ot ibc Orw 
tfijnJjnf hare prioted this tl mt pu furifs At an djrt^ «hkh 
^ DO tCTue. 
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be much the same as if postent)'- were only to speak of 
Napoleon’s spelling Fouchd had orders ‘ to praise ’ Mira- 
beau in order to strike a balance, as if the glory of a great 
man depended on the speeches of an academy or the 
justifications of a minister of police ' 

The means which Napoleon conceived to revive industry 
and commerce were scarcely more efficacious than the en- 
couragement that he proposed for literature He had first 
asked the Council of State to institute an inquiry into the 
causes of the evil, and the remedy that might be applied 
But could an assembly of officials be expected to give 
serviceable replies to such questions? The evil lay in 
himself It was his mad system of conquest, of never- 
ending war, of universal compression , it was the con- 
tinental blockade, the alarm of credit, confiscations by 
decree, forestalled conscnptions, sterility m all branches of 
production The Council of State, greatly embarrassed by 
the task of removing the effects while they respected the 
cause, replied by a proposition, ndiculous enough under the 
circumstances, to furnish the palaces of the bishops and the 
prefectures, m order to give work to trades that were at a 
standstill This luminous expedient did not suit Napoleon, 
but the one which he substituted for it was hardly better 
He decided that a sum of 500,000 francs a month, or six 
milhons a year, should be advanced to manufacturers who 
were in difficulties , the loans to be made on the condition 
that the factory should continue to work, and that a quantity 
of stock to the value of at least twice the sum lent should 
be deposited in a special warehouse When Napoleon 
communicated this project to Cambac^rhs, he said ‘ If this 
money is lent, I suppose the loan gives vie a mortgage If 
our civil laws do not insure this, pass a decree to that 
effect ’ ^ Such was the knowledge which the great legislator, 
the immortal author of the code, that object of admiration 
of posterity, had of the laws which he was supposed to have 
made But this loan, with or without a mortgage, was to 
lead him further than he expected After having trans- 
formed the state into a pawnbroker and sleeping partner in 
1 Napoleon to Cambac^r^, March 26, 1807 
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manufactoneg, he had to go farther and engage m commerce, 
for the goods deposited rapidly spoiled and had to be got 
nd o£ Napoleon seemed at one time to have adopted this 
project, and^to have entertained the idea of compelling the 
neutral vess^ to export our products after having brought 
their own, but the only effect of this threat was to keep 
them away from our ports. 

This assistance might have been nscfol m certam cases, 
but its mevitable publicity did the manufacturer a great 
injury masmuch as it was equivalent to a kind of declaration 
of bankruptcy and it is, moreover needless to point out its 
madequacy Snc rmThon francs to supply such a deficiency 
were like a drop of water to cxtingntsb a fir^ Wth regard 
to the complementary measores which Napoleon added to 
It, snch as opening m Paris a workshop for mUrtaiy supplies, 
requesting ^ wife and sisters to make purduses at it, 
ordering his apartments In the TuQcna to be refurnished, 
they ore expedients that might be expected from a child 
rather than tom a statesman, and if they are generally 
brought forward as instances of bis goodwill they are also 
striking proofs of his Incompctency Such efforts could 
only be tucces^ul on condition that the real cause of the 
evils was attacked, that is to say the insane pohey which 
had produced them. If it is impossible to believe that 
Napoleon deceived himself on this pomt without denying 
him all deoMightedncss, wc have the right to offum that 
these calamines only touched bun so far as they lessened 
hu prestige and his popularity He was amdems about 
them to a certain extent m France, because he knew what 
terrible strength the sufferings of the people could at a given 
moment communicate to the bitterness of public opinion 
but among the other nations that were subject to our In 
fluence, he was as pcrfectl) insensible to them as if the 
Mctims had been inhabitants of Saturn. 

Of all these countnei, Holland was the one that suffered 
the most, because she was neither rich m the products of 
her son like Italy nor gorged with the spofli of Europe like 
France Ruined by the war by the loss of her colomes, 
by the forced Inaction of her nsvy bj the mterruption of 
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her commercial relations, this small nation, r\hich did not 
possess enough temtorj' to maintain it, had received a last 
blow in the continental blockade They r\erc nevertheless 
required to support an army of more than fifty thousand 
men ^ King Louis endeavoured to alienate the miserj' that 
he saw around him by his simplicity, his economy, and his 
respect for the manners, customs, traditions, and suscepti- 
bilities of a people, vho, though weak, v\ere justly proud of 
their historj' That there were some mistaken measures m 
the reforms undertaken by this well-meaning man is evident, 
but he had taken his task of ruling in earnest, he wished to 
gam the affection of his subjects, and this was a crime that 
Napoleon could not pardon Louis had refused, in spite 
of his brother’s reiterated injunctions, to establish the con- 
scription and fresh taxes in Holland , he had refused to 
sacrifice the interests of the Protestants to the Catholic 
mmonty , he had w’on a reputation for gentleness and kind- 
ness , he had created a few' honorary posts round his throne 
in order to reward the zeal of two or three distinguished 
men A storm had for some time been gathenng over his 
head , an accident sufficed to make it burst On the 1 2th 
of January a vessel laden with gunpowder exploded at 
Leyden, and blew up nearly eight hundred houses King 
Louis, incapable m the distressed state of his finances of 
repairing the disaster, opened a public subscription which 
produced several million florins This was enough to 
exasperate Napoleon All his grievances were showered 
down at once m a torrent of invective and recrimination 
‘Nothing IS worse than tins collection made by your 
orders throughout the kingdom You govern this nation 
too much like a capuchin The goodness of a king ought 
to be stately, and not like that of a monk A king orders, 
and asks nothing of anybody I have an idea that 

you are re-establishing the nobility^ and am anxious to be 
enlightened on this point Have you so completely lost your 
head as to forget what you owe to me ? Do you want to 
force me to express my great displeasure pubhely? . . 
Pay my troops, make a large levy of consenpts A prmce 
1 Doaiments htstonques stir la Hollande, par le roi Lotus 
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who passes for good m the first year of his reign is a pnnce 
who IS ndiculed in the second. "V^Ticn a king is said to be 
a good man his reign is an nnsnccessful one. The 
first thing that you ought to do and that I had adnsed 
you, IS to estabhsh the conscription 1 I offered yon 
my counsel, and you reply by fine compliments, and con 
tinne to ammt adx ef fcilyl Your quarrels with the 

queen also reach the public. You treat a young wife 
as you would treat a regiment You have the best and 
of wives, and you male her miserable. Let her 
dance as modi os she likes, she is at the age for it My 
wife 18 forty from the field of battle I wnte to her to go 
to balls, and yon want a woman of twenty to h?c in a 
cloister or to be always washing her child, like a nurse 1 
You have too virtuous a wife if she were a coquette she 
would lead you by the nose I * 

It IS very probable that to this torrent of reproaches 
there was more than one that was well founded. And what 
man would not have laid hunsdf open to some, in the diffi- 
cult utuaaon in which Louis was placed, os a husband 
mamed m spite of himself and a king compelled to receive 
a crown which he did not want ? But if this was the rigtnu 
to which Napoleon subjected that rndfpcndfnt iM<n/gh vassal 
hngdeats which he boasted of having created, we most say 
that the position of king under such a master was the last 
that a man would hare accepted who had any sense of his 
own digmty The insult with which Napoleon o\-crwhelraed 
poor Louis with regard to Queen Hortense, while be pro- 
posed to him for on example his own conduct towards 
Joscphme, is the more singular because his connection 

with the Countess V a Polish bdy, celebrated for her 

beauty and her devotion, had been pubbcly talked about 
for smtral months, and was known to every one. Tlie 
strength of this passion had eicn been grt^y ciaggcr 
nted it was spoken of as the cause of his recent Ciflurc*, 
and it was openly said that he had found Capua in 
1 oland 

History has no need to have recourse to the Indisacct 

1 hapcifon 10 the Ung of llolhaJ, Apnl 4, 1S07 
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disclosures of a valet-de-chambre on this point all the 
contemporary memoirs speak of the connection Savary, 
among others, says m the troubadour style of the time that 
‘ the Emperor, hke his officers, paid tribute to the beauty 
of the Polish women He could not resist the charms of 
one of them , he loved her tenderly, and met with a noble 
return ’ The rumour of this romance reached Paris 
Josephine was greatly distressed, and earnestly entreated 
permission to go to Warsaw Hence the quantity of stereo- 
typed letterswhich we find in the Correspondence of Napoleon, 
and of which the meaning would appear somewhat enigmati- 
cal, did we not know that they were written with a view to 
tranquiUise his alarmed wife by the most tender declara- 
tions, and to deter her from the journey that she wanted 
to undertake ‘ Keep up your spirits , five contented and 
happily , do not be sad I love you , I think of you , I 
long for you But do not come’ Such an affair was 
common enough, and we feel that there is very little that 
is interesting to be found m these chromcles of the alcove, 
especially at a period in which connections of this kind 
were earned on in open dayhght , but is it not characteristic 
that It was at this very moment, when he was hvmg in 
double adultery with another man’s wife, that he ventured 
to mention himself to his brother as a model husband ? 

Among the acts for which Louis was reproached was 
his refusal to grant that influence to the Cathohes which 
Napoleon demanded for them. In this the Emperor was 
certainly not actuated by any thought of an impossible 
restoration , but he believed he could make partisans, and 
he exaggerated the relative importance of the Catholic 
element m Holland. He wanted to have the Cathohes for 
instruments, but he had no intention of yielding them one 
jot of his power Ever since his disputes with the Court 
of Rome, he had closely watched the clergy and had his 
eye open to all their encroachments We have a letter 
from him, written on the 5 th of March m the same year, in 
reply to a request from the bishops of lus empire with regard 
to the celebration of the Sunday, which is excellent in every 
^ Mdmoircs de Constant, etc 
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pomL These venerable prelates had thought that they could 
take advantage of his absence to usurp authority m a matter 
which they had very much at heart He very dearly pomts 
out all the iniqmty of their rJnim,^. 

' It 15 contrary to divine law he laid, ‘ to prevent a 
man, who has wants on the Sunday as vrell as on the 
other days of the week, from working to gam his bread. 
The Government could not pass such a law unless they 
gave bread to those who have none. ^^aa it not 

Bossuet who said Afartga wt b<ruf d a ckrtUen 1 

He very nghtly makes a great distmction between laws 
that are really rdigious and obhgations that have been 
devised merely to extend the authority of the pnests. 

Soacty he adds, is not composed of a contemplative 
order. Some legislators have tned to make it an asteca 
iuM of tucnki^ and to apply to rt regulations that ore only 
fit for the doister We must take care. If this con 
cession is made, the paests will not fiul to require othciii 
If once the Government were made to mterfere m matters 
which are not within its province, we should soon be 
brought back to those miserable periods in which the cur^s 
thought they hod a right to rebuke a adzeo who did not 
go to mass. What 0 pity that m making such just enti 
asms on the absolute authonty of the CathoUa he refused 
to sec how appUcable they were to his own government I 
No, It might have been repbed, soacty is not made for a con 
i-ent, nor u it made for a barrack. Did he not make not only 
the interests but even the opinions of the ciUrcns subordinate 
to the Government, which according to him had no nghl 
to interfere m the observance of Sunday ? Did he not wish 
It to think, to act, and ei’cn to feel for them ? Did he not 
dream of making theState anmlallible authority and (helosti 
tute a sort of lay inquisition which should enforce orthodoxy 
evenmUtciaryaiUasra? CelmecnrchgiousCfcsaTismwhlch 
is the ideal of the Romish doctnne, and political Crcsansm 
which was thefoundotlonofhlssystcm there wasonlya nominal 
diflercncc It was two aspects of the same idea, two emana 
tions of the same splnt and if he mistrusted the first, it was 
because he had discovered in it a danger for the second. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CAMPAIGN OF FRIEDLAND — INTERVIEW OF TILSIT 

(June, July, 1807) 

Napoleon spent the months of March, April, and May in 
the midst of these various occupations, while his military 
preparations were executed with an accord and precision 
which formed a striking contrast to the slow and dis- 
connected operations of the coalesced armies Of the first 
levies, amountmg to a hundred and sixty thousand men, 
some had been sent into Normandy and Bnttany, to re- 
place the old troops which he had withdrawn from these 
provinces , some mto Italy, to increase Boudet’s and 
Mohtor’s divisions, which were called to the Elbe, and the 
rest were distributed among the twenty new regiments of 
infantry, and the ten regiments of cavalry, with which he 
had reinforced his army This distnbution mdicates the 
movement which he impressed on the immense mass of 
men of winch he disposed Warned by his check at Eylau 
and by the doubtful attitude of Austna, he had felt the danger 
of his isolation At such a distance from what may be 
called his natural reserves, while he increased their strength 
he had also changed their centre From France, from 
Italy, and from Holland, he had sent them as far as the 
Elbe Germany was deluged wth them 

Independent of Mortier’s corps d^arm'ee, which had been 
rendered available by the truce with the Swedes, and of 
Lefebvre’s corps, which the capitulation of Dantzic had set 
free, we had in Germany an army of observation of nearly 
VOL III s 
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a hundred thousand men,^ composed of the Dutch, Spanish 
Italian, Baranan, Wurtcmberf^ and Saxon contingents, the 
old and the new levies, to which he added several French 
dmsions, end very soon after the forces of our army m 
Sfleaia now relcas^ This army was placed under the 
command of Marshal Bmne. It occupied the north of 
Germany from Hambtng to Stettin, Leeping the English 
and the Swedes m check on one side, and Austna on the 
other It served as a pctsit d'aj>/kt for the one which 
Napoleon had kept under his own orders, and of which he 
had just raised the effective force to its full complement 
This second army which was the active army now 
numbered nearly a hundred and seventy thousand men. 
He had repaired th&r losses, and remounted the cavalry 
with the gr^est care Abundantly provided with supplies, 
owing to the number of strong plo^ which had frlJen into 
our hands, it was now much more formidable tha n at the 
opening of the qmpaiga 

This tune, so wtB employed by Napoleon, had been 
spent by the coalesced army in vain demonstrations, or 
m prepcuationi dispropordoned to the end they proposed 
to attaia After their vexatious defeat before Qonstanti 
nople, the Ei^lish had thrown themselves upon Egypt, but 
th^ gained nothing there, and were beaten after a short 
and useless occupation of Alexandria. The expeditions 
which they undertook against Duenos Ayres, and other 
colonies of the French or of their allies, were not for the 
most part more successfuL The) did not advance the 
common cause, and had only sers-ed to exasperate Russia, 
who was already wounded \3y Ihcir refusal to guarantee a 
loan of SIX miUions sterling,* On the other hand, thej 
neglected the only diversion which could ha>e been 
ad\-antagcou3 to then- allies the bndin& which had been 
planned, but was always postponed, of an expeditionary 
corps on the coasts of the Baltic, to rclie%c both Stralsund 

I Tbh U tbe cstinute «bkh hapoleon gfres io a tetter to Dmoe 
Mar ^ 1S07 Incloding tbe Pcie* aix] the army of SUeib. 

* In Jaanaiy 1S07 Letter from Lord Iloakk to Mr D002U1, 
Jantmy ij. 
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and Dantzic The only attempt to come to the assistance 
of the defenders of Dantzic during the whole course of the 
siege was made by the Russians , but they did not employ 
sufficient forces Their troops were obliged to re-embark 
after having sustained considerable losses, and the place 
capitulated after fifty days of firing from the trenches 

This siege, which had m the beginning been extremely 
difficult, gained Lefebvre the title of Duke of Dantzic, a 
distinction which awarded to this old accomplice of the 
eighteenth Brumaire the honour of an exploit of which all 
the merit belonged to Chasseloup and Lariboisibre (May 
24) Shortly after, Neisse and Glatz in Silesia fell 
Bennigsen saw the last positions which he occupied in our 
rear give way one after another, and still their danger never 
suggested to him the idea of hastemng his attack, so as to 
profit by the embarrassment which they created for us, nor 
did their fate even make him understand the necessity of 
prudence. He had on his side received important rem- 
forcements during the three months of inaction, but these 
reinforcements were very infenor to ours Alexander had 
sent him his guard, tlie saaed tioops^ as they were called in 
St Petersburg ‘Be a credit to yourselves, brothers,’ ex- 
claimed the emperor, when he took leave of his soldiers , 
and with one voice they rephed ‘ We will do all that is 
possible Farewell, Lord ! ’ One division had left with the 
guard, which had raised Benmgsen’s effective force to about 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand men, including the 
Prussians and the corps which had remained upon the 
Narew A reserve corps of thirty thousand men, under the 
orders of Prince Labanoff, was marching to join them 
This marked mfenonty, especially after the opportumty of 
striking a useful blow during the siege of Dantzic had been 
lost, ought to have suggested a system of temponsation, 
which the Russian generals did not adopt till 1812, and Ben- 
mgsen seems to have been tempted for an instant to follow 
It, at least if we may beheve an expression which he is 
reported to have made use of at St. Petersburg ‘ I want,’ 
he said, ‘ to file at (Iwier) Bonaparte ’ ^ These tactics would 
1 De Maistre, Correspondance diplomatique, March 1 807 
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have been the more advantageous, because he troops had 
much more firmness than mettle and were superior m homo- 
geneousness and strength of resistance to the great cosmo- 
politan army that was prepanng to mvade their temtory 
But he would have had to abandon the mtrcnched 
comp of Heilsberg, and to sacrifice the nch stores of 
Komgsberg, and nothing u more difficult in war than to 
keep to a prudent system, especially after a tnumph, and 
with soldien mured to hardships and animated by the hope 
of victory TOth the choice of attacking ns, or retinng 
successivdy behmd the Pregel and the Niemen Bennigscn 
could not resist the temptation of again taking np the 
oflensive, and this time os before it was the hope of sur 
prmng Key’s corps which suggested to him the idea. Our 
troops had remamed m their poaioons upon the Paisargc, 
from Brannsberg where Bemadotte was encamped, to 
Hoherutem where Davoust was quartered Farther south 
towards Omulefi^ was htoss^na, whom Napoleon had 
recalled from Italy and not for ^m him, uX Neidenbuig, 
Zajonchek with twenty thousand Poles. In the centre, 
from Otterode to Liebstadt, were the corps of Lannes and 
Soult, supported by Morticr’s corps which kept a little 
farther back towards the Lower Vistula. Key alone at 
Guttstadt occupied an advanced position beyond the 
Passarge and at a little distance from Heilsberg, where 
Bennigsen‘8 mtrenched camp was ntuated 

This isolated position in the midst of forests which 
concealed the movements of the enemy exposed Ncys 
corps to senoui penis. Bcnoigscn resoU-cd to surprise it, 
m order to take advantage of the disorder into which this 
bold stroke would throw our cantoruncnls. On the 5 ih of 
June the Russian army unexpectedly attacked us on several 
points at once. Two of these attacks, that of Spanden 
and of Lomltten, were only demonstrations intended to 
keep in check Demadotte’s and Soult i detachment which 
lined this side of the Passarge. The others, directed with 
more considerable forces upon Key's left at Wolfsdorf upon 
hts right at Guttstadt, and upon 1 m rear at Bcfgfned were 
undertaken in the hope of cutting him off from the rest of 
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the army. It was an admirably conceived plan, and the 
sudden assault placed Marshal Ney from the outset in im- 
minent peril , but Bennigsen, badly served by his lieuten- 
ants, Sacken and Gortschakoff, in an operation which 
required a great deal of harmony, precision, and rapidity, 
saw all his efforts fail before the calmness and intrepidity 
of his adversarj' On the 5 th of June, while our detach- 
ments held their ground at Spanden and Lomitten, Ney, 
attacked by triple forces, retrograded as far as Ankendorf, 
but he did it step by step still opposing the Russians The 
ne\t day, the 6th, he reached Deppen, and was able to 
retire behind the Passarge, after having given fresh battle, 
in order to insure this difficult retreat which was so glonous 
for him 

■\ 1 ffien once this first battle was lost, it was the Russian 
turn to retrograde, for the whole of the French army, rapidly 
ralhed by Napoleon, marched on to drive them back and 
had already outflanked their right Bennigsen regained 
Heilsberg and resolved to give battle there, hoping that a 
strong concentration and the defences of his mtrenched 
camp would supply the deficiency of number It was from 
there that he saw the corps of Soult, Lannes, Davoust, and 
Murat’s guard and cavalry, successively emerge during the 
day of the loth The strong rear-guard which Bennigsen 
had left behind him to cover the approaches of his intrenched 
camp was attacked with impetuosity by our advance-guard, 
and compelled to retne after a vigorous and sanguinary 
resistance But our troops did not reach the foot of the 
enemy’s mtrenchments till towards nine o’clock in the 
evenmg The mtrenched camp of Heilsberg, situated upon 
both sides of the Alle, of which we only occupied the left 
bank, offered great advantages to the Russian army, by 
permitting them to operate on either bank as they chose, 
but it had the inconvenience of dividing them m two, and 
Napoleon flattered himself that he could turn this natural 
obstacle to account and take each half of the camp separately 
Profitmg accordingly by the enthusiasm of his soldiers, he 
ordered an attack to be made immediately on the intrench- 
ments on the left bank by Soult’s and Lannes’ corps, sup- 
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ported by Murat’s guard and cavalry boult first rushed 
forward, but received by a murderous fire, and charged by 
the Russum cavalry he endeavoured m vain to take these 
strong pOdUons. Murat and Lonnes advanced m their 
turn, without being more successful. General Legrand 
alone captured a redoubt, and established himself m h with 
a regiment, but he was overwhelmed with grape shot and 
was very soon forced to evacuate it At lart the guard 
mtervened to cxtncate two of our divisions. The battle 
which had commenced by a triumph ended in a defeat that 
was not dangerous, but very sanguinary The useless 
slaughter condnued far Into the night, and Boult’s corps 
especially sustained enormous losses. We left from eight 
to ten thousand men dead or wonnded at the foot of the 
fortificatioas of Heftsberg, while the Russians owing to the 
supenority of their positions scarcely lost more tLm half 
this number 

The next day Napoleon, instead of again stormmg the 
intrenchments of H^bcrg, determmed to overthrow this 
position by tummg jt, feebng amrmced that the mere fear 
of seeing himself outstripped at Romgsberg would suffice to 
mduce Bennigsen to decamp. He accordingly marched 
upon Lnndsbcrg, running the risk of having his commnni 
cations cut off which he could do without danger seeing 
the supenonty of his forces over those of his adversary 
Bennigsen immediately abandoned HeHsberg, which could 
no longer serve him os a of operations for want of 
sufflaent supplies,^ and removed to the right bank of the 
AUe after having burned the bridges. Daring the nth 
lath, and 13th of Juncy the two armies descended the 
rtver m parallel lines , but the Russians were obliged to 
follow the wmdings, while our corps ^arwxk which were 
the farthest In advance gamed the north by more direct 
roads, and reconnoitred as far as Konigsberg. Murat and 
Davoust were threatening this place, driving before them 
Lestoeq and the Prussians, who had preceded them there. 
Soult had adranetd as far a* Krcuuberg, in order to sup- 

* Thfa b ibe msoQ »hicb be hlimclf glTe* la Hi Rqwt of Jonc 
It 1S07 
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port their mo\cmcnt l^inncs \\as nt Doinnau At some 
distance bclnnd him, before and bc}ond Eylau, came 
Morticr’s and Nej’s corps, the guard with Napoleon, and 
Victor m the place of Bernadotte, who had been wounded 
at Spanden Such was the position of our army on the 
13th of June On the other side of the Allc, the Russian 
army was marching near Fricdland Napoleon’s sole desire 
at this moment was to take Komgsberg before the arrival 
of Benmgsen All his orders were to this effect He did 
not doubt that the appearance of Soult together with 
Da\oust and Murat would decide the town to surrender 
He thought Benmgsen was retreating fast, and never for a 
moment supposed that he intended to attack us He had, 
howe\cr, ordered Hannes to occupy Fricdland, which was 
wath Wehlau the onl) point at which the Russians could 
debouch for attack 

But the improbable was found to be the true, and 
Bennigscn’s imprudence afforded Napoleon, who dreamed 
of nothing of the kind, an opportunity of gaining one of 
his most brilliant victories Benmgsen was covered by the 
Alle , he could by descending this nver reach the Pregel 
m safet)’-, and if Komgsberg offered us ever so slight a 
resistance, arrive there in time to give us battle. What 
motive could have induced him to recross to the left bank 
of the Alle, to attack us there ? Various reasons have been 
given for the Russian general’s sudden determination It 
has been said that he hoped by taking the shortest road to 
reach Komgsberg before us But how can we admit that 
he could have expected to pass a whole army by the wxay, 
and outstrip them ? In his letters to the Emperor Alex- 
ander he only alleges in justification the necessity of pro- 
tecting himself from an attack on his left The French, 
he said, showed an intention of marching upon Friedland 
and Wehlau, m order to cut him off from the Pregel He 
consequently sent his infantry to take possession of Fried- 
land, so that his troops might rest in security The infantry 
was attacked , he supported it, and was gradually drawn into 
a general action The explanation is not very plausible, for 
it IS certain that our army was marching upon Komgsberg 
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and not upon Fnedland and Wehlan It is more probable 
that the dispcoion of our corpi (Tarvkk suggested to him 
the idea of a flank attack, which might have been succecfal 
if it had been made with more vigoor and decinorL 

Be this as it may a detachment of Russians occupied 
Fnedland on the evcmng of the 13th of June, after having 
driven out the regnnent of hossait which Lnnnes had sent 
to tflVr; possession of the town. On the 14th, at three 
o clock m the morning the Russians began to debouch upon 
the plain which it overlooks. The troops that successively 
passed over to the left bank of the AUe can scarcely be 
estimated at more than fifty five to sixty thousand men,^ 
This was a suffiaent number to beat one by one those of 
our corps which were in the vicinity but it was important 
not to leave them time to concentrate. The attack ought 
to have been made with that overwhelrmog mpidity of 
which only Bonaparte was capable for when once muted, 
our forces were supenor to those of the Russians, who had 
moreorer the serious disadvantage of fighting with a river 
behind them. These eerps still scattered between 

Eylan and Fnedland, numbered at least between aghty 
thousand and ninety thousand men. They comprised 
those of Lannes of Ney of Mortier of Victor and the 
guard. Lannes occupied the village and the woods of 
Posthenen, near Fnedland- It was easy to defeat thb 
isolated corps before the arrival of Mortier who was nearest 
to it and as proof that m war ciecnUon is everything, the 
situation in which Bemugsen was about to meet with a 
defeat was precisely the same m which Napoleon was him 
self placed at Jena, where he obtained one of his finest 
victoncs There we had also to fight with our backs 
against a river and a kind of gulf but instead of leaving 
our enemies time to meet ond to concentrate, instead of 
* Tbdr report* *37 46,000 men, a number that cannot be accepted 
arty atoro than the caa gEcr a Uoc* of their adTcrtarie*. Onr caknlalkn 
ii made by reckoning the «boIe of Ibe forces that had open 

the campaign, and dedoctlng, fint, the corps left 00 the barew | 
accood, Lcstocris corpi and Kamcmirs dntil^ «hkh had been sent 
to Koolgsberg j third, the troop* leA opoo the rli^u bank j forrrth, the 
kwes rotaioed la the prerkiu bottlei. 
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rros-^ing tlic Snalc on Ihc morning of the battle and before 
the ejes of the Pru'^sians, Napoleon had crossed it during 
the night, so as to be able to attack them from the outset 
nith his united forces Pennigsen on the contrarj spent a 
great part of the morning in passing o\er the bridges of the 
Alle , he was obliged to lea\e more than half his artillery 
on the oppo'^itc bank He only engaged his duisions 
successncl) , he attacked Hannes feebly and disconnectedly, 
and he consequent!} left the other corjis sufTicicnt time to 
come to his assistance 

Hannes, intrenched at Posthenen, sustained the first 
assault of the Russians with an cnerg}' that was the more 
meritorious on account of his great mferiorit} As soon 
as he recognised the danger of his position, he sent estafette 
after estafette to Napoleon The Emperor could not 
belic\c Bennigscn capable of such rashness, he thought 
he merel) meant to make a demonstration But the 
number of troops which the Russians deployed on the left 
bank of the rncr increased ever}’ hour Their general, 
not knowing how precious the lime was, and being in no 
hurry to seize a prey which in his presumption he thought 
could not escape him, seemed more anxious to establish 
himself and take possession of the field of battle than to 
make Lannes’ corps prisoners A part of his troops had 
taken up their position in the almost acute angle w’hich the 
Alle forms in winding round the town of Friedland, the 
rest extended to the right in the direction of Heinrichsdorf, 
as if to close in the more easily upon their feeble adversary 
But Mortier’s corps and Grouchy’s and Nansouty’s cavalry 
had already come to Lannes’ assistance, and the task was 
rendered more difficult They impetuously charged the 
Russian line, broke it and established themselves at 
Heinrichsdorf after a resolute struggle It w’as evident, 
how’ever, that they could not remain there unless they were 
vigorously supported They had great difficulty in resisting 
the masses that attacked them on all sides, and it w'as plain 
that in another instant they would be crushed It w'as at 
this decisive moment that Napoleon amved at Posthenen 
wnth Key’s guard, closely followed by Victor’s corps, and it 
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a a figmficant proof of the incredible indecision of his 
ndrer m y, that he had the time to survey the two armies, 
and dictate his disponbons for the battle, as he would have 
done at the beginning of the combat It was m reality a 
second battle that was aboat to begin. Mortier formed 
our extreme left at Hcinnchsdorf and beyond it he was 
to declme the attacks of the enemy so as to dmw him 
farther on m the plam. Lannes was posted m the centre, 
between Posthenen and Heinnchsdort At his right were 
concentrated both Key's and Victor’s corps and the guard, 
to whom Napoleon reserved the task of striking the blow 
that was to deade the day The Russians, who were 
much stronger than ourselves m the mormng, but now 
much weaker could only escape by a precipitate retreat 
over the bndges of Fnedland. TWs was the pomt then 
on which we were to direct aH our efforts, for when once 
these bndges were occupied or destroyed, their army was 
at our mercy It was Key whom Napoleon order^ to 
cany them at any pricey by rushing headJong open Fned 
land 

It was half-past 6ve in the evenmg when the marshal 
started with bis troops, protected by a formidable artillery 
which sent its fire In the direction of the town. On 
emerging from the wood in which they had been placed in 
ambush, his columns were charged by the Russian cavalry 
but Latour Msubourg rushed forward with his dragoons 
and drove them back. At the same time S^narmont, who 
commanded Victors ortillciy advanced it by a stroke of 
danng nearly four hundred paces closer to the Russian 
Une, which he routed with his cannon in the narrow space 
in which it was deployed Ncy boldly continued his 
march. Qose to a pond which is formed under the walls 
of the town by a stream called the mill stream he was 
unexpectedly attacked by the Russian guard, to whom this 
post had been confided Bisson's division could not resist 
these choice troops, who charged them with the ba)-oncL 
They were led ba^ in disorder the rest wavered Ncy s 
column was in great peril. It fell back half-brokea For 
tunatcly General Dupont saw the danger He rushed 
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fonvard in his turn ^\llh his dnision, surprised and broke 
ihroueh the Russian guard, and then dro\c them towards 
I'ricdland after a real massacre Ncy rallied his troops, 
and with his united forces rushed upon the flaming town, 
in pursuit of the dismajed Russians Resistance was no 
longer thought of Rach tried to sa\c himself It was a 
frightful pell-mell of soldiers of all arms, crushing each 
other as thej flew to the onlj issue that was open to them 
Some of the fugitncs succeeded in gaming the bridges, 
others were thrown into the Alle, m which they were 
drowned 

\Miile Nej was achieMng the work of destruction which 
ga\c us the victor}, Ramies and Mortier, who had hitherto 
confined themselves to keeping back the Russian right, 
which was commanded by Prince Gortschakoff, began to 
press more closely upon it. Tlic prince had received 
somewhat late an order from Bennigsen to retreat, and had 
not obeyed. He now found himself between Fnedland — 
where the bridges were burned — and the strong semicircle 
that T-annes and Mortier had formed round him. Never- 
theless neither he nor his troops thought of surrender 
While his last battalions were prolonging the defence, he 
led his cavalry in despair along the banks of the Alle, 
which his soldiers at length forded Favoured by the night, 
they succeeded in escaping 

The Russians lost at Fnedland in killed and wounded 
nearly twenty thousand men The French army scarcely 
lost half this number ^ Bennigsen gained the Pregel in all 
haste, and from thence Tilsit, where he was joined by 
Lestocq and Kamenski who had evacuated Konigsberg on 

^ This IS of course only a rough estimate The lies of the bulletins, 
both French and Russian, arc so great, that it is impossible to arrive 
at even relative truth Napoleon reckoned the number of Russians 
killed at eighteen thousand, that of the French at five hundred The 
Russian reports only estimated their total loss at eight thousand men 
They affirmed that they had only lost sixteen pieces of cannon , 
Napoleon said a hundred and twenty Compare the seventy-nmth 
and eightieth bulletins, Bennigsen’s report to the Emperor Alexander, 
Plotho, Jomini, Mathieu Dumas, Robert Wilson, and the Mhnonal 
dn dip 6 t de la guerre, vol viii 
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healing of the victory of Friedland. On the 19th of June 
the Russian army retired behind the Niemen, ^er having 
destroyed the bndge of TiliiL The temtoiy of the empire 
was still imtouched, Pnncc Labanoff’s corps had effected 
their Junction, and the Niemen offered Bennigsen a strong 
line of defence, but his troops were discouraged, and the 
exhausted state of the mommtiiy was revealed by a signifi 
cant orcumstance. Our soldiers, who had rushed to the 
edge of the nver in pursuit of the Russians perceived on 
the opposite bank some Baskirs and CaJmucts armed 
with arrows, a proof to what extrcmibes the empire was 
reduced. Alexander asked for an armistice. Napoleon 
proposed an interview which was accepted. The question 
has been raised whether the proposition came from Napoleon 
or from Alexander If it were not proved that it was 
made by Duroc m the name of his sovereign, wc should 
still settle the question frwi m the affirmative, so com 
pleteiy is this step conformable to the character and habits 
of Napoleon. He knew from eapeii ence the sort of 
fasdnatJon that he excerased over men that were but 
little capable of Judging hun he had even begun to 
exaggerate iha singular power from havmg used it with 
such extraordinary success m 10 many circurostancea of his 
life. He almost considered it as uiiaJIible, and ra the 
effect which he produced he no longer made any allowance 
for what was caused by fear and flattery but attributed it 
all to the prestige created by his marvelous fortune. A 
personal interview wjth Alexander offered him, in heu of 
the mdirect and remote influence which he could exerdse 
over a congress, an opportunity of concentrating on a single 
man, on whom everything depended, that power of seduction 
with which nature hod endowed him, and which would 
have been on incomparable art if it had been less apparent 
He took care not to lose so predous a chance. 

The Emperor Napoleon had ncilhcr modified his pro- 
iects nor his policy \cr8atile to on almost Incredible 
extent with regard to the choice of means, and rtad) to 
change them with drcumstanccs, he pursued his end with 
all the tenaat} of a fixed idea. In reality hts great object 
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had never for an instant ceased to be England, because he 
justly felt that there was the true centre of continental 
resistance At the commencement of the war he had taken 
for his programme ‘ to conquer England on the Continent’ 
This programme had been half earned out , for if he could 
not flatter himself that he had vanquished England, he had 
disarmed the Continent The Russians, driven back upon 
their own frontier and placed almost hors de combat, could 
attempt nothing against him It was dangerous to think 
of conquering Russia, for if the European powers were 
already subdued, they were still quivermg But it was 
perhaps not impossible to gain her support , if so, what a 
magnificent simplification for Napoleon’s projects ! That 
ally which he had felt somewhat late the necessity of finding 
among the European states, — which m his distress before 
and after Eylau he had by turns sought m Austria and 
Prussia, powers mutilated and weakened by him, and con- 
sequently very doubtful friends, — was here personified in a 
young and ambitious state, which from its very distance 
had no real and direct opposition of interests with France 
If this ally were gained, aU Europe would bow down before 
him, and instead of having to fight England 07 i the Con- 
tinent, Napoleon would be able to fight England with the 
Continent, which would be wholly enhsted under his 
banner And when once England was crushed, what 
power would be able to resist him ? WTiat he perceived 
beyond was no longer the conquest of Europe, it was the 
empire of the world. 

Alexander’s feehngs were rather those of discouragement 
than hope He was hurmhated by his sudden defeat, dis- 
gusted with his ungrateful office of European mediator, 
weary of his disinterestedness so'ill rewarded, and above all 
dissatisfied with his old allies England had done nothing 
to support him, she had only thought of herself The 
weak successors of Fox had not perceived that, in allowing 
then allies to be crushed and the common cause to be 
jeopardied, for the sake of seizing a few colonies, they 
exposed their country to the greatest danger that it had 
ever incurred. As for Austria, she had only offered a 
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useless mediation at a time when a divemon made by her 
army would have saved alL Prussia alone had bronght 
Alexander a courageous and faithful co-opemtioo, but it bod 
been of no service. Was this the reward for the numberless 
sacrifices which he hod made for the mdependence of all ? 
Had Russian te rritor y or the national honour for a moment 
been threatened? No, oil that Alexander had done, he 
had done with chivalrous and disinterested views, in the 
behef that It was for the general good for European pubhc 
right, for civilisation and if the illusions of youth and self 
love had had any mflaence over his determinations, they 
had at least been pure from all selfish and narrow ambition. 
Was it not time to think of the interests of his crown, of 
the welfare and security of his subjects ? to give up his 
utopias, the philanthropic dreams by which he had been 
b^Qed? 

Nothing could have been more dangerous for Alexander 
and especially for the cause which be had hitherto defended, 
than such feeliogi at the moment of coming m contact 
with the powerful tempter who was extending ha hand, for 
these sentiments were exactly such os Napoleon would have 
wished to suggest to him. His pnndpal object had always 
been to flatter and encourage such repentance and such 
ambition, whenever he had tned to induce a power to 
accept his system It had been so with England at the 
time of the famous interview with Lord \Vhitworth it had 
been so with Prussia when he offered her Hanover with 
Russia when he had daaled the credulous Emperor Paul 
by his false promises. It was m this way also tkiw he had 
acted with Alexander himself when, the day before Auster 
Utz, endeavouring to wm o-er Pniicc Dolgoronki, he had 
exclaimed ^\elll let Russia extend her frontier at the 
expense of her neighbours! This suggestion bad then 
bcOT rejected with disdain, and even aAer Austerhtx 
Alexander had refused to listen to iL Bat things were 
changed smee then. Ilts adversary's fortune had only been 
rnax^sed by the obstacles that had been placed in his way 
Nothing had withstood him, nothing either of old syitcras 
or of new ideas. Titt had died of grief Nelson had fallen 
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in his last victory, Fox had been laughed to scorn, and 
was dead , the Prussian monarchy had been swept away in 
a day , in France all opposition had been destroyed. 
Rights, liberty, virtue, genius, all had bowed before him, all 
had given way to him Was not this a sign of destiny, a 
proof that this unprecedented domination was in the force 
of things, and was it not better to share it than to be ruined 
in braving it ? 

The first words which the two emperors exchanged, after 
having embraced each other as they set foot on the raft at 
Tilsit, showed Napoleon how much Alexander’s feehngs 
had changed since Austerlitz ‘I hate the English as 
much as you do yourself,’ said the Czar ‘If that is the 
case,’ replied Napoleon, ‘peace is made’ All Alexander’s 
ill-will, all his disappointment, was contained in this simple 
phrase , and for Napoleon also it held the knot of all the 
questions which he had to discuss with Alexander Com- 
pared with this principal object, the surrender of the 
English alliance, everything else was secondary If once 
Alexander were induced to side against England, he could 
easily be persuaded to abandon the other powers on the 
Continent, he would become the ally of France, who 
would have an interest m removing all obstacles, and if he 
still had any scruples left, they could be quieted by givmg 
him a large share of profits 

The first interview lasted for two hours The two 
sovereigns found so much advantage in it, that they agreed 
to neutralise the town of Tilsit, in order to continue the 
conversation at their leisure The king of Prussia hastened 
there to plead his own cause which was in great penl, and 
very feebly defended by his powerful fnend This 
unfortunate kmg, the victim of his own uprightness — for he 
had not declared war on us till he was dnven to extremities 
by our iniquitous proceedings — embarrassed tliem both 
He reminded Alexander of promises and engagements that 
were difficult to keep, and Napoleon of his odious violations 
of the rights of nations Despoiled of all his kmgdom with 
the exception of Memel, abandoned by courtiers who are 
always driven away by bad fortune, he was an importunate 
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witness to an intimacy to which he was not admitted His 
anxious face saddened this sort of honeymoon of a friend 
ship which was never to end They were irritated with 
him for It, and took httle pamn to conceal them annoyance. 
The day was spent m reviews, mihtary fita and banquets, 
at which the officers of the two armies exchanged them m 
sigma m token of friendship. When night came, the two 
emperors shut themselves up to treat of their affairs 
logger. 

Alexander appeared delighted at this familiarity with the 
hero of so many terrible exploits. This sovereign who was 
only twenty-eight years of age, possessed with a noble and 
benevolent ex pression, of countenance the distinguished 
manners of a gentleman of the end of the eighteenth 
century — a type that has since disappeared, in which 
natural ease was united with a lofty bemng to a d^ree 
that win perhaps never be found agaia To this perfect 
courtesy of manners and Lingaage he Joined the careless 
gracefulness of the Eastern nahons, the almost feminine 
refinement and Sexibllity which give so great a charm to 
the Slav character Nothmg certounly could form a more 
complete contrast to Napoleon at this period of his career 
Grave, reserved, and silent os he was nt the time of his 
dtfbut, he, now thnt he had no longer to impose any restraint 
upon himself^ spoke very loud and used many gestures. 
He ex pr ess ed the most deaded and absolute opinions with 
extreme volubility and with an eloquence which he had 
created for himself, that was full of imagination of glow 
and of fire, but that was olio unequal and incoherent 
None knew better than he how to be by turns llattcnng and 
impenous, msmuating and bought) But he had no 
moderaUon whichever character he assumed, ho assumed 
completely os a man accustomed to dazzle, to subdue, to 
be always acting. He consequently easily became pomiwus 
when he wanted to bo dignified, and Mil^ when he wanted 
to be simple often mtroduang a harlequin s tnck in the 
midst of a tirade ofier Talma. There was no doubt a 
powerful seduction in his bnguage but it was a kind of 
armed speech which made his Intcrioculor suspicious, and 
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o\envlielnicd \Mthout persuading him The artifice, the 
calculation, the intention of laying hold of his opponent 
and draw ing him along bj the abundance, the accumulation, 
and impetuosity of his ideas were all too evident, and the 
result was that his con\ersation was most frequently only a 
long monologue Men came away from the interview 
astonished, silenced, but not convinced His natural 
violence was betra}ed at ever}' instant by v'ehement gesticu- 
lations and hast}' expressions What he wanted most was 
ease He had none of the coolness, the simple and calm 
dignity, of a man w’ho is master of himself, w'ho says 
plainly what he means, and who knows what is due to 
others This sublime player had one great defect m his 
style of acting — he allowed the immense contempt he felt 
for humanity to be too clearly seen The courtesy that 
gives such a charm to social intercourse does not depend 
on insinuating manners, it is based upon respect for others , 
and when this respect is not felt, the great art is to be able 
to feign It iNIacaulay, m comparing Napoleon to Csesar, 
very rightly says that Caesar was greatly his superior on one 
point, he was a fa fed gentleman Talleyrand wittily 
exq^ressed nearly the same thing when he said, ‘^Vhat a 
pity that such a great man should have been so badly 
brought up ' ’ If we may judge, not from the reports of 
his enemies, but from the disclosures of his most faithful 
and devoted senators, Napoleon treated those who were 
admitted into his intimacy with a familiarity that no man 
who had any self-respect would have tolerated for a minute 
Meneval, his former secretary, represents him as pulling the 
ears of his interlocutors, sometimes hard enough to make 
the blood flow, giving them a slap on the cheek, at times 
even sittmg down on their knees These acts of graciousness 
were marks of special kmdness with him, and men of the 
highest rank were proud of such tokens of favour Such 
habits were calculated to produce stiffness m his manners 
with strangers He was too familiar when he wished to 
please, and too stiffly declamatory when he wished to 
command respect 

As to his body, the fatigues of war had strengthened his 
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iron constitution, and given him a stoutness bordenng on 
embonpoint Napoleon acknowledged that he was never 
better than during this hard campaign, in which he often 
rode thirty leagues a day over the snow The agitations of 
war may be said to have become needful to his tempera 
ment, a necessity for his health, and m some sort the mdis- 
pensable aliment of that immense activity which was the 
predominant characteristic of his nature. He literally hved 
on what would have killed others. War gave him both 
sleep and appetite. This campaign of Poland, m which he 
had lost fifty thousand men, had only been healthy exercise 
for him, and he brought back from ft a most flourishing 
appearance. This rude health had somewhat spoilt that 
effigy on an antique medal, which had remained graven on 
the imagination ^ce the Italian wars It had given weight 
to a body which formerly seemed to be consumed by the 
fire of his gemus, but the extraordinary restlessness of bis 
inquisitive and penetrating eye, the mce&sant uneasiness of 
his whole person, betrayed the mtcrnal ogitadon of hts 
anxious mmd. A great deal of the Comcan still remained 
in him. He had passed through the refined civilisation 
the kind of philosophical chaos, of the end of the eighteenth 
century appropruting to himself with a wonderful faculty 
of assimilation all that conld be of service to him he had 
turned to account its ideas, adopted its forms and language, 
but m reality the pnimUve man had been but little modified. 
He had retained even certmn supentitions of his country 
men, which were hTte stamps of his ongm. He whose only 
religion was a faith, more often afTccted than real, in his 
star was sometimes seen, says Meneval, suddenly to make 
an involuntary sign of the cross on the announcement of 
some great danger or some grave event And the na\f 
secretary odds, m order to give a philosophical turn to the 
fart, that this gesture might be mtcrprcled by the expression. 
Almighty God t Under his apparent good nature too, and 
his feline gracefulness of manner when he wished to appear 
kind were hid the old harshness and insumounlable mistrust 
of the islander always on his guard against his enemies. It 
was noticed that during the nineteen days that the two 
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emperors spent togetlier, in the midst of effusions of the 
tenderest friendship, Alexander took Ins meals ever)' day 
with Napoleon, but Napoleon never once broke bread ivith 
Alexander He displayed the same caution at the time of 
the inteniew* of Erfurt In his visits to the Czar he ahvays 
presented himself surrounded by an escort, of which the 
number and force formed a striking contrast to the unre- 
ser\ed confidence of the Russian so\ereign ^ 

We only know by inference a jiart of the secrets ex- 
changed in these long interviews They had for the most 
part no other w itncss than the tw o emperors , but the veiy 
stipulations of the treaties of Tilsit throw such a light on 
them that we have no need to hn^e recourse to vain con- 
jectures It was the conqueror — and the fact was novel 
and significant — who offered the concessions, and the van- 
quished who accepted them! The question for Napoleon 
was not to dictate peace to exhausted Russia, but to gam 
Alexander’s heart at any price, and, as he himself said in a 
note addressed to that sovereign, ‘ to pass in one moment 
from open war to the most friendly relations Under the 
influence of the idea which governed him, and following 
his constant method in diplomacy as in war, of making 
everj'thing give w ay to the principal end, Napoleon sacri- 
ficed to the young emperor the interests of our allies and 
the invariable traditions of French policy He swore to 
Turkey that he never w'ould make peace without her, and 
that he w'ould maintain her integrity , he offered Alexander 
Moldavia and Wallachia, or at least he undertook to obtain 
them for him, and if Turkey resisted — w'ell then the powers 
would divide Turkey between them ' Nor was he more 
sparing of Persia, W'hom he had also drawn into this war, 
and upon whose alliance he had formed such gigantic 
dreams. His ambassador, Gardane, had scarcely arrived 
at Teheran before all this was changed With regard to 
the Poles whom he had encouraged and so freely used, he 
would no longer take their country into consideration , all 
he would do for them should be to give Saxony the provinces 

1 De Maistre, Correspondance diplomahque, published by Albert Blanc 
2 Napoleon to Alexander, July 4, 1807 
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which belonged to Prussia. He even increased by two 
hundred thousand souls the part which fefl to Rnssu in 
the spoils of this unfortunate country Of those whom he 
huns^ called our necessary and natural allies there re 
mained Sweden who had been unwillingly drawn by her 
long into the war against France. Why should not Alei 
ander take Finland from her ? Was it fit that the fine ladies 
of St Petersburg should hear the guns of Sweden finm their 
palaces ? Let him not hesitate then to spoil a prmce who 
had for so long fought under the Russian standard I Let 
him learn to place his interests above his sympathies 1 That 
was the only policy worthy of a great empire. It Insured 
certam and positive advantages to Russia, while the Qiuiot 
ism of Alerander and his plana for the regeneration of 
Europe, hod only brought disaster And in exchange for 
these immense concessiona, and for the influence that would 
accrue from them, what was asked of him ? That be should 
give up dreams that were proved to be chimerical that he 
would remain neutral on questions which in no way olTected 
the interests of Russia and that he would promise Napoleon 
a moral support which would involve no active assistance. 

Thus spoke the tempter to the young man whom he 
expected to daxzle, without dreaming that he was himself 
the dupe of his own infiituation. It was, in fact, Napoleon 
who lost by this alliance, of which he hoped one day alone 
to reap the fruit ^\Tiat did Alexander give in return for 
the aggrandisements which were lavished on him with so 
muchlibcmllty? Promises and words nothing more. He 
recognised the new kingdoms founded by Napoleon but 
his recognition did not give them more stability He pro- 
mised to jom in measures token against England but this 
was an mdefimte engagement to be fulfilled much later 
one that was capable of many interpretations, and that it 
would not be impossible to modify if not to elude altogether 
He allowed his fnend the king of Pnisia to be sacrificed, 

It was true but it was not a complete sacnficc, it left him 
a fraction of his states, which might be used to recover the 
others. In cveiythmg he only gave the uncertain for the 
certain, ^\^^at was ceded to him was irrevocahlc what 
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he granted was provisional It was Napoleon, too — and 
this was characteristic of the man — ^who fulfilled his part of 
the agreement the first , it was he who paid in advance. 
This deep searcher of the human heart seemed no longer to 
doubt whether the debtor would pay his debt , he appeared 
to have forgotten that men are inconstant, that they do not 
always feel bound to be eternally grateful, even when they 
have an interest in showing ingratitude It never occurred 
to him that, after the immense advantages which had been 
given him, Alexander might m all sincerity make engagements 
which, when there was no longer anything to be gained by 
them, would appear very inconvenient to fulfil 

It required, therefore, no great effort of duplicity on the 
part of Alexander to appear seduced and enchanted by a 
conqueror who came to him with his hands full of presents, 
instead of compelhng him to submit to the hard law of war 
He was only asked for ‘ future things,’ which never cost 
much when the equivalent is paid in ready money For 
the present he discharged his duty m admmng, and in 
offenng subtle and delicate flattery to the great man who 
wished to show him his plans, to open his heart to him, to 
teach him the secrets of his pohcy Did he even then go 
so far as to say that the conduct of this hero towards the 
allies who had compromised themselves for him, and par- 
ticularly towards Turkey whom he had drawn into the war, 
offered him an example that it would be well to meditate 
upon and perhaps to follow later ? We may at any rate 
suppose that this lesson was not lost on him What is 
certain is that on the authonty of an acute observer who 
was his confidant, Alexander only brought back from this 
intimate and prolonged intercourse with Napoleon an im- 
pression of fear and mistrust, founded upon a very correct 
estimate of Ins character ^ 

The conditions of peace once settled and the ground 
fixed, it only remained to find the means of carrying them 
out, to arrange the manner of proceeding m order to mask 
in some measure in the eyes of the world the suddenness of 

1 ‘ Correspondence of Prince Czartonsky with Alexander,’ pub- 
lished by Ch de Mazade 
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thm prodjgiouj change. It was agreed between the two 
emperors that this codition for war should be presented to 
Europe under the form of steps m favour of peace. The 
two Boverejgns were rimultaneously to offer their mediation 
one to England, the other to Tt^ey and as they foresaw 
that thw mediation would not be accepted, they were next 
to call upon the states of Eorope to join them league, which 
would allow of their proamng advantages at the expense 
of those that were refractory 

Such was the spirit which dictated the famous ttipula 
Uons of TilsiL Tlie part of the treaty which was to be 
made pubhc first settled the boundaries of the new king 
dom of Prussia. Napoleon, for the sake of his Majesty 
the Emperor of ell the Russiaa, consented to nstert to the 
king of Prussia his provmces situated on the right side of 
the Elbe, except, however the Polish provmces, which were 
given to Saxony after deducting domains estimated at 
twenty-six millions, of which Napoleon had already disposed 
m favour of his generals. He considered himself a* the 
legitimate possessor of the Prussian states, and thus became 
the benefiirtor of the t-ing to whom he deigned to leave any 
thing. This clause, so humilinting m form and so hard In 
substance, depnved King Frederick \\ illmm of more thari 
four mflHons of ha subjects out of rune. Ho tried in >'ain 
to make Napoleon adopt more moderate views by endea 
vouring to prove his rig^il and sincerity m the affair of the 
violation of Anspach. In this he showed that he little 
knew his adversary for he could do nothing more da n ger 
ou3 to ha inlerestj than to prove that he had been nghL 
If in fact , justice was on ha side, what was thu conquest 
but brigandage ? The beautiful queen of Prussia com 
mittcd the same error when m her despair she appealed to 
the chivalrous feelmgs of the man who had so cruelly in 
suited her m his bulletins. Napoleon himself related with 
coarse mimuatiora the useless efforts she made to move him. 
The only concession he made was to offer her a rose. At 
least with Magdeburg, said the queen, in supplication. I 
beg >‘our Majesty to observe, he harshly r^ied, that it 
is I who offer it, and )'OU who receive it. 
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'I he ircil) no\t stipuKued the double ofler of mediation 
with Luj^hnd and 'I urke), and AlcNindor engaged to uilh- 
driw Ins troops nnmediatel) from MolduMa and Wallachia 
till ilie cojuhiston of a definite arrangement Najioleon 
had inirodui.cd this In^t clause more out of respect for him- 
self than out of consideration for the I’orte, for he had pro- 
mised AlcNander that //; nm tosc these two jirmcipalitics 
should be ceded to him Moreo\er, a rcNolution had just 
broken out at Constantinople, as if to offer him the pretext 
that he needed, and rohe\c him c\cn from scruples 'J'hc 
unfortunate ’^ehm, who at Ins msligalion had thrown him- 
self into this fatal wai, had been dethroned and im[)risoned 
b) the janissaries, m their jealous) of the troops, anned and 
equipped in European costumes, which he had organised 
b) Napoleon's ad\iee '1 his pro\idcnlial e\enl was sup- 
posed to free the banperor of the brench from all his en- 
gagements towards 1 urke) 'I he treaty stated, lastly, the 
solemn recognition of the kings of Naples and of Holland, 
of the Confederation of the Ehmc, and of Jerome as king 
of estphalia '1 his kingdom was to be formed partly of 
the spoils of Prussia on the left bank of the Elbe and partly 
with Hcssc-Cassel 

To this treat), winch was to be made public immediately, 
were added first some additional articles, and then a treaty 
of alliance offensue and defensue, all to remain secret, and 
of which we do not c\en now possess the authentic text, 
though w e know' the substance '1 he articles stipulated the 
cession to France of the Ionian Isles, of the mouths of the 
Cattaro, the recognition of Joseph as king of Sicily, an 
indemnity to be furnished by Napoleon to King Ferdinand, 
such as the Balearic Isles or Candia The treaty of alli- 
ance anticipated the case of the non-acceptance by England 
and 1 urkey of the mediation that was about to be proposed 
to them If, as there w'as ever)' reason to believe, England 
replied by a refusal, the two powers would immediately put 
half their forces m common, they w'ould send a summons 
to the three courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, 
and this would m all probability permit Russia to lay hands 
on Finland and France to invade Portugal With regard 
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to the court of Vienna, they did not call upon her so 
impcnonaly to pronounce, but they engaged to use every 
effort with her Ifi on her side, the Porte did not accept 
the offer of mediation, they would withdraw from the yoke 
of the Turks oh the Ottoman provinces, ext^i CcnsianU 
ncflt and Ronmdta. For England the refusal imphed war 
with the whole of Europe, for Turkey the division and total 
overthrow of her rule. 

Were there m the interview of Tilsit, besides those shpu 
lahona the authenticity of which is indisputable, other con- 
tingent and verbal conventions relative to the two questions 
which hod for so long occupied Napoleon s mind — I mean 
those of Rome and Spam? The £hct is probable enough 
as fiir 08 Spam is concerned, though we cannot positively 
affirm it. As the family of the Bonaportes had been sub- 
stituted on so many throne* for that of the Bourbons, and 
were reign mg even m coontne* which had never been 
governed by the latter it is not very probable that Napo- 
leon concealed from Alexander hi* intention of connecting 
Spam with hi* lystem and of establishing a fresh family 
pact between the nations of Western Europe. With regard 
to the temporal sovereignty of the popes, it may be said at 
that time to have counted for almost nothing in Europe^ 
especially m the eyes of a schiimatical emperor, it co^d 
create no difficulty between the two states, and it would 
have been a supafruoos precaution to try to obtain the 
con*ent of a sovereign for whom it had no intcreit. 

The immense work which had just been sketched out at 
Tilsit In rcahty onlj rested on hypothcii*. It supposed that 
the Emperor Alexander would consider himself bound bj 
eternal oaths toward* a man who never kept one. It sup- 
posed that this young sovereign, who had only been mo- 
mentarily drawn along by the magnificent advimtagcs that 
were insured him, was for c\cr conicrted, lonchcd b> grace 
like St Paul at Damascus , that he had put off the old 
man, forgotten his past, his ideas, hb ijvnpathics, and had 
suddcnlj changed fus nature, hb character and men lib 

* Garfeo ItuUtrt in Traitis \oL x. t HigDon, II Uttrr J /{*• 
mMiifw I De ClcTck, Renut! Ja jyatl/t elc. 
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countr)', in order to become the blind slave of a policy that 
he had hitherto defied It supposed that Napoleon would 
be faithful to his vord, that he would fulfil promises that 
vere partly verbal, that he vould never repent of having 
concluded a dupe’s bargain It supposed, in short, that 
the European nations would remain quiet and contented 
spectators of this arbitrary upsetting of their institutions, of 
their habits, of their national ties, of their ancient tradi- 
tions, that they would be iMlling to be instruments of their 
o\TO oppression, that vhen once the armies were destroyed 
and the governments overthrown, everything was done, and 
that there vas no need to pay heed to anything beyond 
Public opinion, moral force, patnotic sentiments, national 
pnde, popular traditions, love of libert}', none of these were 
supposed to exist In blotting out the old geographical 
boundanes, they thought they had done away with nation- 
alities, and Europe was nothing more in the eyes of her 
rulers than a mass of inert matter, capable of being moulded 
into any form they might choose to give 

Never did European liberty seem to be more urgently 
threatened, never did the Csesansm which Napoleon had 
attempted to revive by the most insane anachronism look 
more hkely to consolidate itself than at this moment, when 
It made its appearance in the world, supported on the one 
hand by the Muscovite Colossus, on the other by our un- 
precedented military power It might have been thought 
that affairs were in a desperate state, that everything was 
lost , and yet these gigantic plans, this tnumphant concep- 
tion, this formidable league, was only a bugbear, a vision, 
a chimera Napoleon had done no more at Tilsit than 
prepare the elements of fresh nvahy He had raised up 
and strengthened with his own hands a more formidable 
antagonist for himself than any other, because it was placed 
beyond his reach In each clause of this peace was hidden 
a clause of war This despiser of ideology had only 
estabhshed at Tilsit what he himself contemptuously 
termed ‘ a fancy policy ’ He had come there to deceive , 
he went away the dupe of his own avidity rather than of 
Alexander’s duplicity He had cynically betrayed his old 
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and faithful aHiea he only bronght away a doubtfol and 
short-liTcd friendship. In this be did not act under the 
pressure of an impenoos necessity but of his own free will, 
with perfect consaousness of what be was doing, and only 
urged on by a fieniy of ambition- We have no need of 
any other judge than himself to detennme the pohtical 
value of these mcaaaous stipulations. WaHachia and 
Moldavia, he wrote to Alemnder, February 38 1811, 
form a third of Turkey m Europe. Thu is an acquisition 
which deprives Turkey of aH her strength, and we may say 
dtsijvjs ihu aty oidtst ally Out of pure foend 

ship for your Majesty I have recognised the muon of those 
fine countnes but, )S / had net anfidena m the continua 
Uon of your fnendship, several v<ry dxsusitvus (ampatgus 
would net Anty induced Frana to set hr most auaent ally 
dapdlccL ^Vllat could he say more severe on himself? 
To saenhee an ally and give two provinces in exchange 
for a friendship— the friendship of a king — was certainly 
novel m the annnU of diplomacy I have consented, he 
conunued, to your Majesty s keeping Finland, which is a 
third of Sweden, and which is 10 important a province to 
your Majesty that after this union Sweden cannot be said 
to exist, since Stockholm is the extremity of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, Sweden was also, m spite of the false policy 
of her kin& one eftht oldest allta of France, 

Lastly let us see what he says about the possibibty so 
much contested, of reconstituting the kingdom of Poland, 
and the motive* which led him to abandon that ruUon, 
which was also a natural ally of France The cars of j-our 
Majesty are weaned with ciummous reports. I want, It is 
said, to re-establish Poland. / csuld have done it at TUsit, 
Twelve da)"* after the battle of Friedland, I might have 
been at Wilno. I could have done rt m 1800 at the 
time that the Russian troop* were engaged against the 
Porte. / eonld still do it at the present moment Thb 
was, 0* he hunscif said, all that he had done thf* was the 
xac^cc of pndc, of honour of inlegnl) that he had im 
posed upon huniclli and to what end? For what hope? 
Without compensation, without guarantee, without an) other 
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return than Alexander’s fiiendshtp, — nay, less even than 
that — the promise of his friendship ' It may be main- 
tained theoretically that the engagements entered into at 
Tilsit vere reciprocal But practically this reciprocity 
vanishes, for Napoleon’s bonds were to be met immedi- 
ately , those of Alexander fell due at a future and indefinite 
epoch One gave, the other promised to do, according to 
the old formula of do nt facies, eternal source of deception 
If Napoleon did not see all the disadvantage of such a part, 
he must have been blinded by an inconceivable fit of in- 
fatuation or passion The truth is, he believed himself not 
to be gaining a friendship, but procuring an accomplice 1 
He believed that he had completely subdued the enthusiastic 
Alexander, forgetting that this enthusiasm had already burned 
upon more than one altar This cold, calculating man had 
his hour of dupery, and m this hour he had adopted the 
pohcy of sentiment The schemer for once in his life had 
played the part of Don Quixote, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, Ills first impulse after signing the treaty of Tilsit 
was to infringe it 




CHAPTER IX 

THE POLIcy OF TILSIT— CONQUEST AND OPPRESSION OP THE 
neutral states ORIGIN OP THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

{Augtut-O^oiir 1807) 

Napoleon returned from TOsit invested with a Lind of 
European dictatonhip. All the great states had been sne 
ceasively vanquished, weakened, and disarmed. Austna had 
lost a fotirth of her territory after Austerbt* Pnissu had 
been almost annihilated at Jena Russia alone remained, 
but she had paued under the yoke, and had accepted the 
condition of a complaisant ouxiliary m the pohey that she 
had so T^emently combated. TTie whole ConUnent 
trembled before Napoleon, Never m modem times had 
any sovereign had so colossal a power ot hb dtsposal 
Louis XrV had appeared upon the scene of the world 
furrounded by more pomp and grandeur but he had never 
attained tha ^ddy height he had never united in hu hands 
such an accumulation of militaiy force. In this brflliant 
success, which bad just thrown so much lustre over the 
name of Napoleon, there had doubtless been many sur 
pmei, much transilor) violence done to the lulurc of 
things. The results obtained were more apparent than 
real considered calmly they seemed to defy human 
reason, to contradict all the lau** of history but the germs 
of dissolution which they bore In themselves were os j-ct 
hidden from all eyes, and what struck the sight was only 
the gigantic proportions of a domination that had neither 
limit nor pnxcdcnL Jfen asked themsclres m antlefy 
what use Napoleon would make of iL ^\a3 not this in 
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contcslnblc omnipotence snnicicnt at last to appease Ins 
insatiable spirit? Would he know how to restrain himself, 
to be moderate, to be contented with ruling by innuencc, 
instead of subduing b} force? Was it not time to let his 
exhausted soldiers rest ? to think of impro\ing the numerous 
institutions which had been improvised, with fe\erish haste, 
in an hour of extremit} ? to repair the evils of war? to try 
the pow er of gentleness and magnanimity o\ er men ? Would 
he not ha\e, in the course of his sanguinary career, one 
moment of freedom from care? one instant of enjoyment 
of his o^vn fortune, in return for the unheard-of favours that 
she had heaped upon him ? 

These hopes, which at that time began to dawn on 
many minds, were quickly crushed Napoleon had not 
travelled the distance which separates Pans from the town 
of Tilsit, where he had lavished so much flatter)' on Alex- 
ander, before, impatient to profit by this powerful alliance, 
he turned his face towards the feeble states which had 
hitherto remained neutral, and which the submission of the 
great powers had just placed at his mercy It w'as from 
Dresden that he wTote summonses to these unfortunate 
governments, which were now' without defence He longed 
to force them to quit the inoflensive position m which they 
had sought safety War with England or w'ar with France, 
such was the fearful alternative that he offered them 
Either involved their rum In the impossibility of resisting 
him. It may be supposed that their first impulse w'ould be 
to throw themselves into the arms of Napoleon, for he had 
only to extend his hand to destroy them, w’hile England 
could only reach them through their commerce and their 
colonies , but the examples of Holland, of Switzerland, of 
Genoa, of Italy, were there to tell them what Napoleon did 
to his allies This impenous injunction only left them in 
reality the choice of suicide The most important of these 
states was Denmark, whose comparatively large fleet and 
strong mantime positions Napoleon resolved to make use 
of against England Next came Portugal, the states of the 
Pope, and lastly, that kingdom of Etruna which Napoleon 
had sold, but never dehvered, to the house of Spain m ex- 
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c h x m ge for Lomsiana, after having extorted it fixun the 
house of Austria. His resolutions were more settled as far 
as these three states were concerned, than with regard to 
Denmart, which was to a certain degree protected by 
distance. He determined purely and simply to appropriate 
them to himself^ mating, however the necessary traniroons. 

Of all the European nations, the Portuguese had been 
the least mixed up in the quarrels of the Contment They 
only aspired to hve m peace, to develop their commercial 
resources, and to exchange their wines and colonial produce 
for the manofectnrea with which England fumrshed them 
Nevertheless this pacific attitude had not preserved them 
from Napoleons violence. As early os i8or the Fust 
Consul, m order to compel the Portuguese to dose theu 
ports against the English had drawn Spam into declaring 
war on them and not only had they been obliged to yidd 
to this unreasonable demand, but they had also bad to con 
cede the province of Ohven^a to Spam, and to pay us a ixim 
of twenty-five milhons. liter m the month of March 
1804, at the tune of the renewal of hoetnities with England 
ofter the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, the First Consul 
hod by a regular treaty (signed March 19) restored to 
Portugal, for a sum of sixteen nulhons, the right of opening 
her ports during the whole length of the war He had 
solemnly recognised her neutrahty Our relations with the 
Portuguese at that tunc rested upon this treaty They had 
scrupulously ohserred the burdensome conditions they 
bad never given ns a smgle reason for complaint, and, rely 
mg upon our plighted word, they beliei-cd that they were 
safe from all ulterior persecution. 

This was their position when Napoleons sudden sum 
mons fell upon them Ifl-e a thunderbolt ^\'hat he wanted 
was not to obtam from the Portuguese such or such con 
cessions It was to take ihcir fleet their nchca, their tern 
tor} We see, m Cict that at the outset he wrote to 
Talleyrand to inform the Portuguese that their ports must 
be closed to the English in dc&ull of which, Napoleon 
would dedarc war and confiscate the English merchandise ' 

• NApoIeon to TAjltyraml I DrevlcrijJnly iStJi, 1S07 
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But he almost immediately changed his mind, for he was 
perfectly sure that Portugal would agree to his demands, 
however iniquitous they might be He required, therefore, 
not only that the Portuguese should close their ports to 
England, but that they should declare war on her, besides the 
confiscation of English merchandise, he demanded that of 
all property belonging to the English These hard condi- 
tions were to be accepted without hesitation with the shortest 
possible delay, and, as he foresaw that they would be 
disputed before they were subnutted to, as he even desired 
that they should be disputed, in order to have a pretext for 
invading Portugal, before he had received a word in reply, 
he organised, under the name of Corps d’observation de la 
Gironde^ an army of twenty-five thousand men, formed 
from the legions which he had left in Bnttany and Nor- 
mandy These troops were to take possession of this 
kingdom, under the command of Junot, his former ambas- 
sador to Portugal (August 2, 1807) At the same time he 
sent the regent of the kingdom a formal demand, couched 
in terms so vague and mild that its aim appeared rather to 
lull than to induce him to take any decided course of action 
Whatever measures the pnnce might adopt, his fate was 
already settled Napoleon was only uncertain about one 
thing, and that was the way in which he would dispose of 
Portugal after he had seized it , but his uncertainty was not 
to last long 

His ideas on this subject were very soon simplified by 
the immoderate desire which he had conceived of retaking 
the kingdom of Etruna from Spam This cession of 
Tuscany to the house of Bourbon, it is true, had never been 
anything more than fictibous and nominal on the part of 
Napoleon He had never ceased to keep a garrison there, 
and to command through his generals During the war 
against Prussia and Russia he had been compelled to with- 
draw his troops, in order to send them to other points, and 
the queen of Etruria, who had become the regent since the 
death of her husband, abandoned, without means of defence, 
and reduced to plead her qualification of a neutral power, 
had been obliged to allow English commerce to enter the 
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port of Leghorn. Napoleon toolc care not to lose go fine 
on opportunity of confiscating at once EngUsh merchandise 
and the kingdom. He ordered Pnnce Eug^e to march a 
corps of BIX thousand men upon Leghorn,' to seire the 
English and their property The regent was only informed 
of the expedition a month later September i6th, when it 
was all ended. Napoleon had only acted, he said, out of 
vigilance for her mterests, and against the common enemy • 
he had had no other motive than that of preserving Leghorn 
for his sister and cousin. But he did not tell her to what 
an extent he earned this sohatude it went much further 
still 1 The occupation of Leghorn had suddenly opened 
his eyes. He could not possibly do without Tuscany He 
required it to complete his posscsoona m Italy m short, it 
was absolutely indispensable. And only a few days afier 
he had tranqoillised his good sister the regent of Etruna, 
September 35 1807 he wrote to Duroc JVif nnst da 
enoay mtlh dus itjormtiy tn th* pammula af Italy / But 
how was he, the creator of the deformity to perform this 
difficult opemtioa without deeply wounding Spam, with 
whom he still wished to be on good terms ? The means 
were easy, he would indcmmly her with Portugal, for 
which a use was thus found. And be charged Duroc to 
propose to Irqoierdo, the agent of the Spanish court that 
a part of Portugal should go to the queen of Etnina, another 
to the Pnnce of the Pence. I should like Izquicrdo, 
he added, to offer me some plan of this kind. * 

There was another deformity m Italy which shocked 
still more Napoleon s susceptible c>-e3 — I mean the Roman 
states. These pronocei, os he wrote to Eughne, on the 
5th of August, impeded his communications with the king 
dom of Naples. Thu was the principal grievance which 

1 Ncpoleoa to Eocioe, Ao^ast 16. 

* Ntpoletai to Maxie-LooUe, receat of Etnuia, Septe rab ex 16. 

• hapokoQ to Doxoc, September 35 The fixit Idea of Ibe txeatj 

of Foolalnebteaa has been ioraxlably ftltxlbatcd to Izqoicnlo. To soy 
one who ol all ibe uml policy of hapolcoo (hli 

''topposUIoo appeals ahnxd oad this qooUlioo th<m bow ImpoulUe 
U to prafnt^p it. 
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Napoleon had against the Pope, but in default of this, 
Avhich It was difficult for him to avow, he had plenty of 
otliers to adduce, for he could always find accusations 
against those whom he had resolved to rum How thmgs 
were changed since the time of the Coronation and the 
Concordat ' Betiveen tlie Holy See and Napoleon there 
was henceforward only an exchange of insults and threats 
on the one side, and honeyed but envenomed words on the 
other — the just consequence of that hypocritical pact in 
which, under the mask of rehgion, both had sought for the 
gratification of their covetous desires To the disappoint- 
ment which he had experienced with regard to the Legations, 
to the deception, to the usurpation of every kmd, of which 
he had had to complain on the part of Napoleon, to the 
occupation of Ancona and of Civita Vecchia, to the seizure 
of the pontifical revenues, to the confiscation of the duchies 
of Benevento and Ponte Corvo, Pius Vll had replied by 
making use of his spintual arms , he had refused to extend 
the Itahan Concordat to Venice, refused to annul Jerome’s 
first marriage, refused to enter into the Jesuit alliance, and 
to confirm certain nominations of bishops He had avenged 
himself after the manner of the weak, by intrenching him- 
self m passive resistance, without however outsteppmg lus 
traditional and pontifical right 

Napoleon was all the more exasperated against him 
because he felt his utter powerlessness to force him in this 
position And m the summons which he sent him, he 
thought fit to add a demand for which he believed he 
should have the support of pubhc opimon He ordered 
Talleyrand to require from the court of Rome that the 
number of the French cardinals in the councils in which the 
affairs of the Church were treated should henceforth be 
proportional to that of the Roman cardinals 

‘Talleyrand will add,’ said Napoleon, ‘that it is time to 
put an end to the petty quarrels which they are contmuaUy 
trying to pick ^vlth me, that I am greatly imtated and 
indignant at their threats of excommumcation and of de- 
clanng me dethroned, that there only remains for them to 
put me in a monastery, and have me whipped like Louis le 

VOL. Ill 0 
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DitKnuuart that if they wish thia to end, they have only 
to give plenipotentiary powera to the legate, who is in 
Pans that if they do not accept this proposition, they must 
cease all correspondence, and the threats which I despise ' 
(Jnly 33) 

As Talleyrand was known to soften the form of the 
diplomatic despatches which os minister he was obliged to 
transmit to foreign sovereigns, Napoleon enjoined Pnnee 
Eug^e to communicate to the Pope a letter, supposed to 
be confidential, in which the Emperor poured out to his 
adopted son all his resentment against the conrt of Rome. 
This letter which was stiD more violent iKnn the preceding 
one, was mtended to fnghten those whom it could not 
convmce. Napoleon had obtained everythmg by temfying 
the old men who directed the councils of the Church , he 
had seen them on so many occasions so feeble and so 
miserable, that he believed he was sure of bringing them 
mto complete subjection through fear He did not know 
how teoaaous a pnest is. My son, he said, m this long 
diatribe, which seemed to be breathless with anger, I ha>e 
seen in a letter of his Holiness, which be catalnly did not 
wnte to me, that he threatens me. Does he think, then, 
that the nghts of the throne ore less sacred In the of 
God than those of the dara? There were kings before 
there wrre popes. They will, they say publish the harm 
thnt I do to religion. Tht /cols / fAty net knffw that 
Hurt u not a conur of thi world tm which / havt not done 
mart good to rthgion than the Popt doof it Aarpt / If 
the Pope were to commit such an act of folly, he would 
rpficy to be the Pope m my ejes I should consider him 
os Antichrist If he wiirc to do this, I should cut off 
my people from all conunuracation with Rome, and / should 
cstaihsh a foltct there. For the last tvro > can the court 

of Rome has preached rebellion. UTut docs Pius VI L 
want to do, by denounemg mo to Chrislendom? Interdict 
tny thrones cacouimumcate me? Docs he think that the 
arms will fall from the bands of my soldiers? And a.K>uIJ 
he put a dagger into the hands of my people to siah me 7 The 
popes, m their fury haic prcadicd thu inCimouj doclnni.- 
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Do they take me for Loms D^bonnaire ? The present 
Pope IS too powerful Priests were not made to govern 
Let them imitate St Peter, St Paul, the Apostles 
Truly, I begin to blush at all I have suffered from the 
court of Rome, and perhaps the time is not far distant, 
if they continue to disturb my States, when I shall only 
recogmse the Pope as bishop of Rome I shall unite 

the Galhcan, Italian, German, and Pohsh churches, into a 
coiinal to arrange my affairs without the Pope^ and to protect 
my peoples from the pretensions of the priests of Rome ^ 

After this shower of mvectives and accusations that were 
singular enough in the mouth of a man who had himself 
re-estabhshed all the nghts of which he complamed, came 
the ultimatum which Napoleon mtended to offer to the 
court of Rome He repeated his demand with regard to 
the number of the cardinals, which was to be m proportion 
to the population , he reqmred that the Itahan Concordat 
should be extended to Vemce, lastly, he called upon the 
Pope to confirm the nomination of the bishops, letting it 
be clearly seen that a schism would be the inevitable con- 
sequence of a longer resistance to these commands ^ This 
ultimatum, however, only concerned the spiritual sovereign , 
there was another for the temporal pnnce, of which 
Napoleon had already more than once informed the court 
of Rome, and which he renewed in not less peremptory 
terms, viz a request that he should closely ally himself with 
France, and drive her enemies out of the pontifical territory 
This outburst of anger was in reahty only a stratagem 
With Rome, as with Portugal, he had exaggerated the 
complamts and swelled the list of requirements, m order 
that a refusal to any one of them might permit him to act 
as he chose He was seekmg not satisfaction, but a pretext 
for seizing the Papal States Napoleon’s threats produced 
the terror that he expected in the Holy See The Pope 
hastened to name Cardinal Litta his negotiator at Paris 
But the Emperor, who had decided beforehand to regard 
this as a bad choice, rephed to this step by informmg the 
court of Rome that he would only treat ivith Cardinal de 
1 Napoleon to Prince Eugene, July 22, 1807 
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Bayonne, and by announcing that a longer hesitation would 
force him to unite the three provinces of Ancona, Urbino, 
and Camenno^ to the kingdom of Italy It was just these 
provinces which only a short tune before he had mentioned 
to Eugine as mdispensable to his ccmununications with 
Naples. His opinion on this point hod, It appears, been 
strengthened. The nomination of P-aMinnl de Bayanne, 
which the Pope hastened to agree to in the most affectionate 
ma n n er • m order to appease him, did not for an instant 
stop the fulfilment of a prophecy ihRf was made with so 
much certomty Almost at the same time thnf the cnrrftnal 
left Rome to go to Fontainebleau, General Lemorrois took 
possession of the provinces of the Holy Sec m the name of 
the Emperor This mvasion, like that of Leghorn and of 
Portugal, was only the prelude of measure* infinitely gra>cr 
and more decisive but as Napoleon wrote about this tunc, 
A thn^muit be dciu is erdar (a awn tJuxi one tkevghi ef xt 
^Vhlle these preliminary measures were being evecuted 
against the victims of the reconciliation between Franco 
and Russia at Tilsat, Napoleon saw a prey on which he set 
the greatest value escape him just os he was exteodmg hii 
hand to seme it The Englub had captured the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen, after having bombarded the town, and 
this event had produced on immense sensation In Europe. 
How England had obtained a knowledge of the secret 
stipulations of Tflsit is not yet known. \Vhcn the Govern 
ment was questioned on the subject m Parluimcnt^ they 
resolntcly refused to say from whence they had denied jt 
though they maintained the accuracy of thdr mformaUon. 
There are flrong reasons for thinking that this valuable 
communication was made to them by Sw Robert WUoo 
who bad just served for two year* la the Russian arm) 

It u not even impossible that they had recaved it from 
Alexander himself who, if wc may beheve an assertion 
contained m the Mlxfidrcs of General Bontourlin, had 
remained at heart attached to the English alliance. ^Vhat 
IS certain is that they had learned, it roaucri huJe by what 
1 Napoleoa to CliJmpncny 38. 

» I*oiw lha* \ II to Iv^pokoo, Septembtj 1 1 ll >07 
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means, that Napoleon had resolved with the consent of 
Alexander to seize the maritime resources of Denmark, m 
order to employ them against their country ‘ His Majesty,’ 
said a declaration of the Bntish Cabinet, dated 25th 
September 1807, ‘has received tlie most certain informa- 
tion with regard to the determination of the present head of 
the French nation to invade Holstein and force Denmark 
to close the passages of the Sound to British navigation 
The Enghsh ministers could hardly have been better in- 
formed had they read Napoleon’s letters to Bemadotte 
Power was no longer m the hands of Fox’s feeble suc- 
cessors The want of capacity that the Grenville Cabinet 
had shown m the conduct of the war, and their dissensions 
with the king with regard to the concessions to be made to 
the Irish who were serving m the army, had brought Pitt’s 
friends back to office, and the new mimstry was led by 
Canning and Castlereagh These two statesmen were 
certainly not remarkable for then scrupulousness , but when 
once in possession of power, which they owed to their com- 
plaisance towards the king, they undoubtedly displayed 
more energy, decision, and intelhgence than then pre- 
decessors They understood the danger which threatened 
then country, and the necessity of a prompt determination 
if they would frustrate the plans of then powerful adversaries 
The penl was m fact iramment Denmark was incapable 
of resisting the summonses of Napoleon, which became 
every day more urgent Bemadotte was on the frontier of 
Holstem with his army ‘ Denmark must declare war on 
England, or I declare war on Denmark,’ wrote Napoleon 
to him, the 2d August 1807, ‘in the latter case you will 
have to take possession of the whole of the Damsh con- 
tinent’ On the 17th of August this notice was changed 
to a formal order to march ^ The unfortunate regent, 
threatened with the loss of half his states, had long before 
resolved, or at any rate promised to yield, for, as early as 
the 31st of July, Napoleon complamed, in a letter to 
Talleyrand, of the non-fulfilment of the promises of Denmark 

^ ‘ Annual Register ’ State Papers 
2 Napoleon to Berthier, August 17, 1807 
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Bat thM pnnce knew to wtmt hard tyraimy he was about 
to submit, he justly feared the retaliation of England, and 
tned to gam tune by delays. 

Unfortunately for the mtrepid httle Danish nation, sacn 
ficed to quarrels to which they would gladly have remained 
strangers, their situation admitted of no middle tyrm, and 
the moment that one of the belligerent powers violated 
their neutrality it was nnpoasible for the other to recognise 
It The Danish navy by itself could not annoy England, 
but directly it was to be added to the un mpnne means which 
were already at Napoleons disposal, and especially when 
all the efforts of the Continent were united with his, rt 
became a dangerous weapon. It consisted at that tunc of 
twenty ships of the Une suteen frigates, tune bngs, and a 
large number of gunboats manned with good crews these 
vessels would have been such a strong reinforcement to 
Napoleons navy that at a given moment they might have 
turned the scales in his tavour These are circumstances 
which must not be lost sight of if we would judge impor 
daily of the violence of the English intervention at Copen- 
hag^ The English Government forestalled Napoleon, 
they bombarded Copenhagen, afrer having offered to the 
Danish nation to defend them, to guarantee to them their 
states and their colonies, and to place at their disposal 
every means of naval, military and pecuniary defence. ^ 
Forescemft to use the apression of one of their admirals, 
‘the crimes that France proposed to commit by means of 
the Damsh ruvy * they vainly Insisted on the fleet being 
confided to them as a deposit, which they promised to 
restore, as they did that of Portugal. In the eyes of 
Europe they h^ all the odium of this expedition, which 
caused a great sensation but Europe was not then aware 
of what has smee beeu known, viz. that the Damsh fleet 
nt the time of its capture, was on the pomt of passmg into 
the hands of Napoleon to whom the regent of Denmark 
had already made promises of submission. 

The almost unmediatc effect of this event was that VIcx 
1 Britlih Dedamlloo, September ay. 
t Vdmiral GamUeri PfocUmalloii, Aacmt 16. Axioaal RecLlcr 
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ander’s densive offer of mediation with England was made 
void The English Cabinet had already replied to it by 
askmg, through Lord Leveson Gower, for information con- 
cerning the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit This 
demand, which touched the principal point of the question, 
showed Alexander that he had been discovered, and it 
compelled him to throw off the mask by a declaration of 
war, which at last placed things in their true light The 
truth was, that since Tilsit Alexander had been the disgmsed 
servitor of French pohcy, and for England open hostihty 
was preferable to a feigned friendship By this rupture 
Alexander was called upon to fulfil the engagements that 
he had made in his interview with Napoleon , it was now 
Napoleon’s turn to carry out those which he had entered 
into with Alexander 

But Napoleon had no sooner taken leave of the Czar 
than he repented of the promises he had made As was 
usual with him in all his diplomatic transactions, he en- 
deavoured to take back what he had given Turkey had, 
contrary to all expectation, accepted his offer of mediation, 
which had at once removed the possibility that had been 
anticipated at Tilsit of a war, to be followed by a division 
of the Ottoman empire By this acceptance, which was a 
skilful stroke on the part of the Porte, Napoleon was called 
upon to require, according to the formal promise which 
accompanied the offer of mediation, the preliminary evacua- 
tion of the pnncipahties by the Russian troops , but, as he 
had verbally engaged with Alexander not to insist upon this 
evacuation, he found himself asked to perform two contra- 
dictory promises, and his deception was laid bare To the 
difficulties of this situation, which was embarrassing for a 
man who boasted so loudly of his honesty, were added the 
remonstrances of Sebastiani, who pointed out with great 
force how impolitic it would be to allow Turkey to fall 
under Russian domination. For all these reasons Napoleon 
regretted to have gone so far with Alexander, and as he 
could not venture to retract promises which were too recent 
to be denied, he endeavoured to elude their fulfilment 
He had sent Savary to St Petersburg with instructions 
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Such waj the spectacle which Europe presented during 
the three months that followed the mtemew ot TiluL No 
strength could resist the two colossal empires which had 
joined hands over the rum of the old great continental 
powers. All the intermediary states were paralysed by 
powerlessncss or terror and our soldiers ^ere marching 
everywhere to destroy the last vestige of mdepcndencc 
among the nations whose weakness or position had hitherto 
protected them from the storm The name of corpt tPebstr- 
vahon^ which Napoleon mvanably gave to the different 
armies which he sent against Etruria, the states of Rome 
or Portugal, seemed to say that he did not thinh these 
state* worthy of a declamOOD of war Their ocenpation 
was simply a police measure. The Danuh nation alone 
had prevented imminent mvasiOD by throwing themselves 
mio our arm* after the catastrophe of Copenhagea He 
could no longer seue their navy but he us^ their misfor 
tunes to justify cnterpnies whi^ he had commenced long 
before the issue of the English expedition and even the 
conquest of Portugal wa* represented as a simple return for 
the bombarding of the Danish capital In a correspondence 
which the AT^HiUur pubhihed a* sent from Labon the 
Portugnese themselves asked to bo scUed m order to 
avenge Denmark. We wish to jom onr efforts with thoso 
of the Contment, said thi* fellow^^oantryroan of Camoens, 
The outrages done to all sovereign* m the alrrxuons expe- 
dition of Copenhagen wiU Juiofy our war Haired to 
England is the feeling of the prcjcnt generation I ^ The 
Portuguese httJe suspected that they were so impatient to 
sacrifice themselves to the cause of the continental blockade. 
Besides these various operationa, Napoleon was preparing in 
the most profound secrecy two expeditions, one against 
Sardinia, the other against Sidl) — that indispensable gem 
m Josephs crowa Both were doomed to the discredit 
able failarc which fell to the Jot of all his naval enterprise* 
but the success of these plans appeared certain, and when 
once they were realised, what obstacle could henceforth 
stop him ? 


NnuJfnr of October 35 1 807 
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It was a singular fact, however, and one worthy of re- 
mark, that by the side of these inoffensive states, against 
whom Napoleon had not a single legitimate gnevance, and 
whom he only attacked from ambition, there was another 
which had given him just reason to complain, after having 
been, it is true, driven to extremities by a long senes of 
insult and bad treatment, and Napoleon, instead of punish- 
mg her, seemed to have quite forgotten it , he even treated 
her with a great deal of kindness and consideration This 
state was Spain, and the subject of complaint was the pro- 
clamation of the Prince of the Peace at the time of Jena of 
an attempt at revolt, disavowed almost as soon as conceived, 
but still certain although it was disguised in obscure circum- 
locutions Napoleon, who was then occupied with other 
plans, had accepted without demur the explanations that 
were given him, and had contented himself with requiring 
as a pledge of the future docility of Spam that La Romana’s 
corps of occupation should be sent to the shores of the 
Baltic Since then he had settled the affairs of the North, 
he had returned to Paris, and, contrary to all expectation, 
he had not recriminated The Court of Spam, fearing one 
of those bursts of anger to which she was accustomed, had 
sent the Duke de Frias to congratulate and appease him 
Napoleon gave him the warmest reception Instead of 
complaining, he wrote to the lung of Spam, on the 8th of 
September, thanking him for having always acted as a 
faithful ally of France He informed him of his projects 
against Portugal, urged hmi to join us m forcing England 
into peace, but of the famous proclamation he did not say 
a word This magnanmiity w^as the more extraordinary 
because Napoleon had always treated Spam with pitiless 
brutality, even when he could upbraid her wuth no w’rong 
Now that he had really a right to complain, he held his 
tongue He seemed either to wish to keep his grievance 
m reserve, or else not to remember it What design did 
this silence cover ? AVhat interest had he in being generous? 
It is certain that this clemency was not natural to him, and 
that such a novel attitude clearly indicated that he was 
meditating some scheme affecting Spain 
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AVbat would this deeply meditated surpnse be^ and by 
what means would it be m^e? Napoleon himself did not 
as yet know for he was not a mnn to bind hnnself before 
hand by a fixed plan m an enterprise m which hia ambition 
admitted no limit but what he had irrevocably deaded 
was, that he would do something. This plan was not so 
recent or so fresh os a generally thought Napoleon had 
for a long time treated Spam as one of those miserable 
kingdoms m which the sovereign was nothing more than 
the agent of hia own anthonty It was no exaggeration 
when m his opening address to the Legislative Body on 
the 6th of August 1807 be compared Spam to Holland 
Switzerland, and the kingdoms of Italy and Naples. His 
encroa ch ments on this nnfortunate country had In fact 
begun long before the time that is ordinarily assigned to 
thera As early as the day after Jena, alluding to the 
reports that were current i^tcr the proclamation of the 
Prace of the Peace, be wrote to Combacdr^ Where did 
you leam that Spam was joining the coahuoa? All htr 
strong piaas art tn my haitds. Hm was no doubt one of 
those gross exaggerations which he well knew how to make 
but there was nevertheless some truth m it. Napoleon had 
vessels and soldiers m several ports of Spain he was in 
communication with a great number of agents of the Spanish 
Government, and he thoroughly undentocxl bow to turn 
them to account 

Among tbe numcrons questions that have been raised 
with regard to the oiigm of this obscure aftair of Spam 
there 13 one which French historians Invariably dcadc 
iQ fiivour of Napoleon, — I mean of ha pretended right 
to interfere m the Peninsula. This right was founded 
according to them, first, on the treachery of the Prince of 
the Peace, and secondl) on what they term the necessity of 
raalang some decision with respect to Spanish decadence. 

It suffices, m order to show the worth of these assertions, 
to give a glance at Napoleons foirocr relations with the 
court of Spain. Drawn Into war against England by a 
treaty wrested from a weak king, but m which a perfect 
rcaprodty between the two states was at an> rate stiimlated 
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Spain had only found violence, spoliation, and nameless 
execrations in an alliance in which she had looked for pro- 
tection and security Duped in the affair of the kingdom 
of Etruria, in which she had received a fictitious state in 
exchange for a magnificent colony, plundered and robbed at 
the time of the treaty of Amiens, which cost her the Island 
of Trinidad in spite of the most stringent clauses of the 
alhance, publicly insulted in the person of her kmg at the 
conclusion of the treaty of the six millions a month, she 
had again found herself engaged in a disastrous war, against 
her own wiU , she had lost her commerce and her colomes 
by It , she had heroically sacrificed her navy for us at Tra- 
falgar In return for so much subnussion and devotion, 
she had seen her king treated with the most sovereign con- 
tempt whenever he had attempted to offer any resistance 
to unjust demands She had seen Napoleon dispose of all 
the resources of her kingdom , she had seen him drive the 
Spanish dynasty out of Naples, to give place to his brother 
Joseph, and that after having drawn them mto his snares, 
and led them to revolt by dmt of insult and exactions 
But this was not all After such cruel suffenngs, after the 
sangumary sacrifice of Trafalgar, and at the end of Napoleon’s 
negotiations with Fox’s cabinet, Spain suddenly learned that 
this perjured ally, trafficking m Spamsh territory as if it 
had been his own property, had offered successively to 
England and Russia the cession of the Balearic Isles, as an 
indemmty for one of the princes whom he had despoiled 
The measure of imquity had long since been full, and it 
was after this last discovery that the Prince of the Peace had 
thought that the right moment was come to shake off the 
yoke, by taking advantage of the opportunity which the war 
with Russia offered them We must say it plainly • Manuel 
de Godoy’s only error in this project of revolt was that of 
not having attempted it earher, and especially in not having 
persevered in it at any cost , and if he was a traitor to any 
one. It was to his rumed country, sold and humiliated by 
the foreigner 

So much for the nght arising out of the pretended 
treachery of the Prince of the Peace As for that founded on 
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the decline of Spam, by making Napoleon a sort of Provid 
cnee sent to regenerate empires, it betokens such an amount 
of superstition m the wnters who adduce it that it requires 
a certain effort of patience seriously to discuss the fiicts 
upon which they base this abject theory of regeneration by 
servitude. That Spam was a monarchy thnt had declined 
since the time of Isabella and Charles V would never be 
disputed by any one. The imniense effort that Spam had 
made m the sixteenth century to rule Europe the im 
moderate extent of her colomsatiOD, which had dramed the 
mother country and, more than all the non joke of 
the absolute power of CathoUcum, personified m the In 
qniaition the annihilation of the mdustnous Moors the 
enormous number of monastic institutions — such were the 
evils of centunes which had prematurely checked the ns^ 
at first to brilhant, of the Spanish nation. In spite of 
this, the philosophical spint, which penetrated cvciywherc 
m the eighteenth centnry ended by finding its way into 
Cothohe Spam. It had for its instrument a bigot^ but 
> 7 ell'meaning lung, The ttnet Charles IlL, inilucnccd by 
an enlightened minister hL d Aranda, was teen to inaugurate 
in Spam on era of reforms and Improvements. Clerical 
domination received a death blow through the Jesuits 
aril Ubertiei were increased, and industry bad revived. 
The elements of this happy revival had not ceased to exist 
m Spam, but the spectacle of the frightful convulsions which 
60 quickly succeeded to the glonoui dawn of the French 
Revolution produced m that country as in many others, 
a time of intermission and a sort of stupor which was soon 
followed by war To this war of alternate reverses and 
success had succeeded on alliance, offensive and defensive, 
much more disastrous for Spam than continued hostilities, 
but It was especially Crom Bonaparte s accession to the Con 
lulate that her mufortuncs dated. It was be who was the 
principal cause of this returning declension which historians 
venture to use as an argument m support of his usurpations. 

It was he who had twice driven Spain into a war which she 
rupcUcd be who had brought rum upon the commenx of 
Spam and bu rising colonics he who liaJ exhausted tin. 
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Spanish treasury by his exactions , he who had, in opposi- 
tion to the advice of his own seamen, given the signal for 
the destruction of the Spanish navy, by sending it to the 
slaughter of Trafalgar, it was he, in short, who was the 
creator of the dissensions which began to agitate the Penm- 
sula If the name of Manuel de Godoy was held in public 
execration, it was solely because he was believed to be the 
mstrument and docile servitor of French policy, which he 
submitted to in fact, but execrating it , and if the popular 
imagination in quest of a hero was enamoured of the young 
Prince of Asturias, heir apparent to the Crown, it was because 
he was regarded as the natural enemy of this influence 
Were these, then, reasons why Napoleon was called 
upon to play the part of the regenerator of Spam ? And 
suppose success had crowned his enterpnse, what benefit 
could he confer on her? What was there so enviable in 
the rkgime that he had just given to France ? How could 
he justify this strange metamorphosis of Csesansm into the 
redemption of nations? Spain was certainly behind the 
epoch m enlightenment and material improvements, but 
though subject to the capricious r'egi^ne of a king’s good 
pleasure, she had not submitted to a despotism as degrading 
as that which weighed upon France Her situation in this 
critical moment has generally been judged of by the 
scandalous reports of the court and the lying statistics 
which Napoleon had drawn up to justify his usurpation 
But, even admitting these to be true, this was not the life 
of the whole country Spam possessed very extensive 
provincial and municipal liberties, under protection of -tthich 
a great number of prosperous and independent men could 
exist Some of her provinces, hke Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, vere regular repubhcs, voting their own taxes, 
and governing themselves The authority of the king ivas 
somei^hat absolute, but it was mild and tolerant, he did 
not bow before the law, but he respected traditions, and 
his faults were those of weakness and carelessness The 
court vas frivolous and corrupt, hke a court of the old 
regime, but compared with the scandalous proceedings 
of the imperial court, even the liaison of the queen witli 
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Godoy -which hiia roused the indignation of the Tutuous 
apologists of the empire might pass for a model of pain 
archal customs. Moreover whatever may have been the 
corruption of the courtiera, the nation was honest and 
sound A Spaniard commanded esteem m Europe for Ins 
courage, his sobriety his fidehty to his word, and ha 
susceptibility m evoything touching his honour , he held 
an old fishioned belief, bat at any rate he had a belief 
^Vith a fund of such rare qualities, the nation was better 
able to teach the French, such as Napoleon had fashioned 
them, than the French were oble to teach the Spaniards. 
The only gift which these strange missionaries of civilisation 
could brmg them was the scourge of a foreign rule. 

Let us abandon then the discreditable sophisms which 
have too long served as an excuse for crimes of which we 
can only prevent a repetition by representing them m oU 
then fnghtftii reality The same may be said of the stories 
mvented by Napoleon, and since repeated by complacent 
apologists, to throw the responsibility of the beginning and 
after development of the aiZxdrs of Spam upon the secondary 
acton in this melancholy drama In this, os in the 
catastrophe of Vincennes, and m all the actions of his life 
on whidi he feared to sec thrown the avenging light of 
history this great deceiver the happy creator of his own 
Icgen^ has endeavoured to heap up equivocal and con 
tradictory statemenu. He even went so £ir os wc shall 
show as to fibncatc false documents, in order to escape 
from the severe Jadgmcnti of the future, and the success 
of his hutoncal fortifications, which is perhaps itili more 
astonishing than that of his political and raibtary stratagems, 
proves that he had not rccJconcd too much on the credulity 
of the human race. Napoleon wrote little, and for good 
reasons, about the afliurs of Spam, but, on the other hand, 
be talLcd about them a good deal In the >oluminou3 
collection of his notes, wc only find a few page* relative to 
the sojourn of the dethroned sovereigns in France. In 
thw, which are among hu oburvatuns upon tkt wuinuscnpt 
of Si Helena^ ho endeavours to prove that he had an 
interest in ausmg Ferdinand VIJ and hU brother Don 
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Carlos to be assassinated , by their death, he says, every- 
thing vould have been terminated He asserts that 
Talleyrand advised him to get rid of these two young 
princes, and he claims the merit of having rejected the 
counsel He does not say a word about the origin of the 
war, but in his conversations, wdnch he knew w'ould be 
carefully gathered up by his attentive listeners, and w'hich, 
in fact, became the source from whence historians have 
most commonly drawn their information, he is much more 
exphcit 

In these talks he distinctly ascribes to Talleyrand the 
first idea of invading Spain, just as he ascribed to him that 
of the assassination of the Due d’Enghien He said so to 
O’Meara, and he repeated it to Las Cases, ‘ It w'as Talley- 
rand,’ said the Emperor, ‘who pushed on the war with 
Spain, though he was oajiy enough to appear opposed to tt tn 
public This last expression is singularly characteristic 
What I Talleyrand was crafty enough to drive Napoleon 
into committing this fatal act, and at the same time he had 
induced a belief in the public mind that he was opposed to 
It, and this under the eye of the imperial police? This 
was more than art, — it w'as witchcraft ' Las Cases adds 
‘And it was out of spite that Napoleon chose Valengay for 
Ferdinand’s residence ’ This fact is certainly not invented 
The choice of Valengay, which belonged to Talleyrand, as a 
pnson for the dethroned prince, has often been brought for- 
ward as a proof of the active assistance of this diplomatist in 
Napoleon’s plans We see by this what may be thought of it 
It was one of those Mephistophehan tricks for which Na- 
poleon had a predilection, an idea of the same kind that 
had suggested his sending Savary and Caulaincourt to Alex- 
ander , and if the choice of Valengay proves anything, it is 
rather m favour of Talleyrand than against him It proves 
that Napoleon bore him ill-will for his opposition, and com- 
promised him as a punishment The present admirers of 
Napoleon, who are more cautious than their predecessors, 
would now wish that history should take no account of the 
different journals kept at St Helena, nor of his daily con- 
1 Miinonal de Las Cases. 
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versatioiuL No one haa proved better than ouuclves how 
full of lying statementa these nnrrattona ore, but the stones 
are his own invention and not those of hia friends to whom 
he dictated them they emanated from they con- 

tain a notable portion of tnitb for it is only by misrepre- 
senting truth that akHful lies ore finmed they reveal one 
of the most striking tnirts of his fh-nnirt er and they are the 
more worthy of discussion, because they are the first source 
of the felsehoods which have been commented upon and 
embellished. 'VVhat, moreover would become of the justice 
of history if we are to pay no attention to the false witness 
which a man has left against himself and others? The 
strikmg harmony between the joumals of Las Cases and 
Cyhleara is on incontestable proof of the fidelity of the 
authors for every unprejudiced mind, but the forml con 
finnation which they have received by a recent publication ' 
no longer leave* any room for doubt It is Napoleon 
himi^df who speaks in their namlivea. They agree Li sub- 
stance, if not m form. The Journal of Colonel Campbell 
the English Commissioner to the island of Kiba, contains 
exactly the some fiicts, sometimes even expressed m exactly 
the same terms. Here also Napoleon ascribes to ToQc) 
rands mfiuence the war with Spain and the death of the 
DucdEnghien. Talleyrand, he says, was out of favour 
m consequence of the complaints of the kings of Bavana 
and Wiirterubcrg, fiem whom be had extorted largo sums of 
money but he continued to frequent the Emperor's setrta 
and it was m order to regain hii fiivour that he proposed 
to him to take advantage of the dissensions that had broken 
out m Spain. And he adds that Tallcyiand often urged 
him to get nd of the Bourbons by assassmalmg them. 

This statement, which to *a^ the least, appear* at first 
sight very qucsttoriable, agrees m reality with an assertion 
contained m the unpublished Mimires of Cambactres, that 
grotesque personage, who could nmor pardon TallcjTand 
hu Ki^odtf and his rafllcry the only autbonty that has 
yet been found for charging statesman with dio respon 
' ^flpoIeon al FootalncUraa Mid Elio: Six Ndl CampUiri 
JoamoL 
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sibility of the affair of Spam In none of the contemporary 
documents do we find any trace of his active influence upon 
these events He was a confidential but unoflScial agent ^ 
and he only played a secondary and passive part Talley- 
rand was in fact out of favour at this period, and that not in 
consequence of the complaints of foreign courts, but because, 
disgusted with an office m which Napoleon made use of his 
skill without ever followmg his advice, he had insisted on 
exchanging his title of mmister of foreign affairs for that of 
vice grand elector He had been succeeded m the ministry 
by Champagny, a much more docile instrument It was 
through Champagny, his minister of foreign affairs, and 
Duroc, his confidential man, that Napoleon commenced 
the prehmmary transactions which ended m the invasion 
of Spam Talleyrand, attached to the court by his office 
of lord high chamberlain, accompanied Napoleon to Fon- 
tainebleau, and we see by Izquierdo’s despatches that to a 
certam degree he was informed of the Emperor’s plans, and 
that the Spanish agent endeavoured to make use of his 
supposed credit, but he only took part incidentally and by 
conversations m these preparatory measures There is 
more He was not even aware of their real aim He 
beheved that it was to obtain the province of the Ebro 
I He never touched on any other subject with Izquierdo ^ 

^ All the decisive overtures were made by Duroc, who, hke 

Champagny, was an involuntary actor m the affair Dunng 
the whole of this period, up to the issue of the famous 
j scenes of Bayonne, there was a complete interruption m 
I the correspondence between Napoleon and Talleyrand 
The first letter that the Emperor wrote him after he left 
the ministry was on the 25th of April 1808, at which epoch 
everything was ended 

j'' These are only suppositions , but when we reflect on 

^ i' the character and the turn of mmd of these two men, on 

\ their historical antecedents and their respective tempera- 

1 ments, we ask ourselves how so improbable an accusation 

I 1 The cunous despatches of Izqmerdo have been pubhshed with a 

( number of other precious documents in the AHmoires four scrvtr d 
i riiisioire de la rSvolution cPEsfagne de Llorente (Nellerto) 
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could have been bebeved ^thout forthcr proof tKin the 
assertion of a man who hna m so many been detected 
m nnposture ? We asL how credence can have been gained 
for this story of Talleyrand s attaching himself to Napoleon, 
as his evil genius, m order to draw him step by step towards 
the abyss ? Our object is not to rehabihtate the memory 
of this venal and versatDe man, but to render to each his 
due, for that is the first duty of on impartial historian. 
For any one who is familinr with Napoleons mind, with 
his manner of acticg and of thinking, his disposidon, his 
temperament, and the acts of his whole life, t^ assertion 
that in an affair of such importance, in an enterprise so 
vast, 80 perilous, so coolly premeditated, he was drawn 
along unwittingly os it were, by bad couna^ is one of the 
most extraordinary ideas that can bo conceived It is he, 
the consummate dissembler be who never took counsel of 
any one who only unmasked bu plans when they were 
complete , he, that connoisseur and master in treachery 
he, the author of so many acts of perfidy who represents 
himself os led astray and perwted b^ the immorahty of 
his counsellon who poses os the virtuoui young man 
corrupted by evil communications 1 He brings forward an 
excuse, the benefit of which is generally only given to 
women and children, and it is accepted without atammahon, 
without any other guanintec than his word I Pardon has 
been easily granted to this innocent man, as if the illuiion 
were possible os if this odious machmauon did not bear 
even in the smallest details the stamp of his hand, the seal 
of his crafty mind as if from each madent of this skilfully 
conducted mtngue, and from the very shadow of this dark 
ambush there did not arue a cry the supreme cry of 
evidence Tu a tHe nr — 'It is thou that has done it 1 
Napoleon was the less likely to be influenced by Talley 
rand in this aflair as he had never taken any account of 
his counsels on a number of other occasions, m which he 
had the greatest interest m following them. Uc have seen 
huD, especially at the time of Auiterlitx, when the tiTOur 
that he showed Talleyrand amounted almost to intimacj 
frustrate with Imperturbable and somewhat uomcal obsunac) 
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the really meritorious efibrts which the minister made to 
induce him to adopt a wiser and more moderate policy 
Talle} rand’s advice, which was supported by reason, the 
force of things, and the opinion of all sensible men, did 
not modify on a single point the plans of a wild pohey, 
and are we to believe that m an enterprise so dangerous, 
so opposed to the views of this far-sighted, moderate-minded 
man, the enemy of extreme parties, it suddenly became the 
determining cause? Talleyrand was not very accessible to 
scruples, he was above all things a courtier, and a com- 
plaisant But what has never been contested is, that he 
possessed tact and moderation He had for a long time 
been frightened by the foolish drift, the gigantic aims of 
Napoleon’s policy, his good common sense w'as as much 
revolted as it w\as alarmed by them What interest could 
he have m urging Napoleon, against his convictions, to 
rush upon such hazardous enterprises? AVas it not his 
interest, on the contrary, to dissuade him from them, if it 
were only to retain the advantage of his privileged position ? 
He was not, however, a man to compromise himself by a 
useless disapprobation , and it is very probable that, being 
informed somewhat late of jilans that were already being 
carried out, and on which he had not been consulted, he 
consented to approve what he could not hinder But such 
an assent is very different from the influence that is attri- 
buted to him As the part that he is supposed to have 
played was opposed to his interest, his character, and his 
well-knowm moderate opinions, it is for those who accuse 
him to furnish more conclusive proofs than assertions that 
are devoid of all probability 

AAfliatever may have been said, after Napoleon himself, 
in order to render this question of responsibility, so im- 
portant in history, obscure, the closer we study it, the more 
we recognise that m the affair of Spam, as in that of the 
Due d’Enghien, he only consulted his unbridled passions , 
the conception is his, the plan is his , even the execution 
IS his, for lus agents did nothing without his orders From 
the moment that he laid hands upon Etruria, the property 
of Spam, this fatal idea, which had aheady for a long time 
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existed m ha mmd, b^an to de?clop and gradually to 
un f old. In order to meet the complaints of the court of 
Spam, he offered them the xpoils of the house of Bragonxa, 
to whom he had sent ha ultmutnm , and this dmaion of 
Portugal was itself only a rtq> tow3ird5 mvadmg and m 
sensibly enchaining Spam. Aj for bu ultimatum, he 
knew it to be so unacceptably ihar he did not ercn wait 
for the regent’s reply to dispose of PortugaL He did not 
receive tha reply till the lath of Octob^ii and as early as 
the 35th of September he charged Duroc to come to an 
understanding with Ixqnierdo for the division of Portugal. 
The representative* of this nnfortimate country so shame 
fully sacrificed for having had confidence m a treaty signed 
by Napoleon, made all the concessions, m order to satisfy 
him, that an offended conqueror or a betrayed ally could 
have exacted. Not only did they consent to jom the 
continental blockade, to confiscate Batish merchandise, 
to dose their porta to the but they engaged to 

declare war on this nation to whom they were bwuod by 
an onaent alliance, coovioccd that this meaiure, wrung 
from them m their distreis, would not be imputed to them 
0* a crime. Upon one pomt alone the regent offered 
suppUcatmg remonstrances against the conditions dictated 
by Napoleon. He considered that it was agamit hJ* 
honour to confiscate pnvate properfy bdongiDg to the 
and could not bruig himsd/ to ratify this artidc. 
This was an that Napoleon wanted. He immediately 
recalled his ambassador fiom Lisbon, and commanded 
Junot to enter Spain, In order to march upon Portugal* 
Writing to the king of Spam tho same day, October 12 , 
Napoleon said, I will meet >t>ur 1101051/3 wishc* with 
regard to Portugal, and m any case the sovereignty will 
bdong to Spam, os your Majesty has appeared to dcsiru 
kmg Charles IV had by no means desired this incon 
venient present he accepted it reluctantly as an indcmmty 
for Emma, but he was still Cir from tujpcctmg to »hat 
good account Napoleon was about to tum this benefit. 

* Nflpoteoa to Chaainacny October is iScj I to Clailc >!ioU* 
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He did not see that m making himself partaker of these 
iniqmties he was placmg himself at the mercy of his power- 
ful accomphce That the project of seizing the whole or 
part of the Spanish provinces was thus early formed m 
Napoleon’s mind, it is impossible to doubt Junot had 
already entered Spam, and on the 17th of October his 
master sent him instructions, m which we find these 
sigmficant words ‘ Give me a description of all the pro- 
vinces through which you pass, of the routes, of the nature 
of the ground , send me some sketclies Charge the 
engineers with this work, which it is important to have 
Let me know the distances between the villages, the nature 
of the country, the resources that it offers ’ This was of 
Spam, let it be remarked, and not of Portugal It was a 
singular way of entering a country as a fhend ! To what 
did aU these recommendations tend ? What was the ami 
of havmg plans made by engmeers, m a country that he 
was crossing as an ally ? All this is curiously strange and 
equivocal 

But what had Spam to be uneasy about? Napoleon 
had re-opened his negotiations with Izqmerdo, and at this 
very moment he was drawmg up m concert with him the 
stipulations of that famous treaty of Fontamebleau which 
was about to offer Spam the gam that she coveted, and at 
the same tune prepare the way for the carrying out of 
Napoleon’s scheme He granted to the negotiator the 
most unlooked-for advantages He wished every one to be 
tranquillised and contented The Prince of the Peace, who 
was exposed to the hatred of the heir presumptive, feared 
for the future , an independent prmcipality was created for 
him in the south of Portugal, firom which he could after- 
wards brave his enemies The queen of Portugal was 
despoiled and discontented, another pnncipahty, m the 
North, was given to her and her children, under the title 
of Northern Lusitania The kmg of Spam also desired 
to have a solace , he was promised half the Portuguese 
colonies, and he received the pompous title of Emperor 
of the two Americas In the division of this rich prey 
Napoleon forgot only himself It sufficed him to have 
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created the happiness of his allies ^ and if he kept m 
deposit the pronnces of Beira, Troa-os-Monte*, Estrema 
duia, the centre and the heart of Portugal, it was only 'A> 
dupcie of ai tkt genenxJ ftoit ^ and in thm myp their 
possessor, whocrer he might be, was to recognise the 
sovereignty of the king of Spam. Nevertheless, among 
these tranqmUiaing clauses there were a few words care 
Icssly added at the bottom of a schedule, which a more 
ptenetra tin g observer than Izqalerdo would have seen augured 
nothing good for the Spanish monarchy It was the article 
which stipulated that a fresh corps of forty thousand 
French troops should be assembled at Bayonne, to be 
ready to enter Spam, and march into Portugal In case the 
English sent rein/orcementB and threalened an * 

This was in reality providing against a v er y mis- 

fortune, Junot had entered with twenty-five thousand 
men Spam had sent os many How was it possible to 
suppose chat these &f(j thousand men, to whom Spam 
could so easily send remforcemeots, Bonld be placed m 
danger by a very improbable landing of the PrijTii^h and 
would be mfufficieot to dnvc them back ? 

However the hypothesis was not after oil inadmioible, 
although forty thousand men was an enormous number 
It made the reinforcements laiger than the expeditionary 
corps. The Spanish n^otiator had moreover taken the 
precaution of adding to the ortide ‘ that the new corps 
should not enter Spam without the consent of the two 
contracting parties. It did not occur to him that when 
once this oofps d'annit was on an unprotected ihmticr 
they might cross it without asking pcnruwioo. Napoleon 
was Incapable of such a breach of promise his respect 
for fiontiers was well known I If the negligent minuter of 
the king of Spam could have read certain passages in 
the fresh instructions which Napoleon sent to Junot on the 
3 ist of October three days after the signature of the treat) 
of Fontainebleau, he would hav-c felt less sure of his good 
mtenOons, and would even have begun to have had some 


^ TreUy of FoaUlncttkan, Arliclci III. aod \ Ilf 
* Sebedale saoevetj to Anklo \ I 
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bUbpinon In tliib letter lie recommends his lieutenant to 
jire'^ent hmibelf as a friend ‘to enter the territory of 
Portugal Spauhh knitoty^ comparison that was not 
\er> tranquillising for Spun, since he adds, a little further 
on ‘I ha\e alread> informed you that when I authorised 
>011 to enter this countr) an ally, it was that you might 
make } ourself master of the fleet, but that I had already 
determined to sei/e Portugal ’ To sei/ie it for Spam, it wall 
doubtless be said Not at all, for he concludes by telling 
him ‘As soon as you ha\e the different strong places in 
jour hands, you will put Prench commandants m them, 
and }0u will make sure of these jiositions I need not tell 
)0U Ihat you inuit not put a stn^^U ^tion'^ phue tn t/u pototr 
of tlti, Spanish, especially in that part ol the country which 
IS to remain m my hands’ (according to the terms of 
the treaty) 

These explicit instructions, sent to Junot immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty, taken together w ith the 
orders to ha\e plans made of Spanish localities by engineers, 
and the concentration of a corps of forty thousand men 
upon the frontier of Spain, — these three fhets, we say, arc 
sufficient evidence that the treaty of Fontainebleau, so far 
from having been for a single moment regarded as serious 
by Its author, as some pretend, was never anything more 
for him than a means of more easily deceiving Spam, a 
pretext for introducing himself into her territory, and an 
opening for still vaster projects Another proof not less 
significant of Napoleon’s plans w'as the absolute secrecy 
which he imposed on King Charles tow’ards all those who 
w'ould have been able to enlighten him The treaty of 
Fontainebleau remained a mystery for all the Ministers ^ 
Betw'een this weak-minded man and the Emperor there 
was no longer any intermediate person A treaty to 
interpret, spoils to divide, a military occupation to maintain 
together — how many dissensions, how many conflicts, how 

1 This fact, asserted first by M de Cevallos, in lus celebrated 
Expose (1808), and afterwards denied by Escoiquiz, has been confirmed 
in a most incontestable manner by tlie j\limoires of Azanza, and of 
O’Famll, both, hke Cevallos, fonner mimstcrs of ICing Charles 
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many unforeseen difficulties would not arise out of these, 
espcaally m a country weakened and tom by facOona, and 
for a man so skilful m creating them and turning them to 
account I This was all he needed for the present the 
clement! of an immense conflagration were collected 
together the spark only was wanting he had only to wait, 
his craft and hia fortune would do the rest 1 



CHAPTER X 

iNsiiiuiiON 01 riiLLS or Nonniiv and suppression 
01 IIIE IRIBUNAIL 

{August-OLtobo 1807) 

WniLL Napoleon A\as doing everything to rekindle war, 
France, believing his promises, ^\as celebrating the blessings 
of peace The i\ar is ended, he has said it, we know it, 
he is at last going to allow the exhausted country some 
lepose, and turn his attention to her internal prosperity 
He will be his own prime minister, and perform wonders 
m economics as great as those which have gained him his 
military glory He has done enough as a general , he will 
now devote his gemus to the development of the riches of 
France He wall multiply her industrial and commercial 
resources a hundredfold England is not yet conquered, 
it is true, but what matters that, since the w'hole of the 
Continent is subdued? To reduce her, nothing more is 
requisite than to leave her to decline in isolation Such 
were the dreams that Napoleon encouraged by declarations 
that were greedily welcomed 

He had been received on his return to Paris with adula- 
tion so servile that it exceeded anything that had hitherto 
been heard, and will be quoted by the remotest posterity 
whenever it is wished to show to what a depth men can 
sink whose minds are corrupted by servitude ‘ Sire,’ said 
Lacdpbde, the president of the Senate, after having exhausted 
the vocabulary of hyperbole, in recalhng the exploits of the 
last campaign, ‘such are the prodigies which, it might be 
said, required centuries to achieve, and which your Majesty 
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has performed in a few months. We cannot worthily 
praise your Majesty Your glory is too great Only 
posterity wiD dis^ver its immense height 1 ' And Siguier 
m the name of the Court of Appeal, said Napoleon is 
beyond the compass of history He is abore admiration. 
It M only lov€ that am ru 4 to htm! The archbishop of 
Pans tned unsuccessfully to compete with S^gmer He 
declared that the nnnnlj of the world offered no esample 
so marvelloas and so memorable, which appeared tome 
and suspiciously cold. But Frochot, prefect of the Seme, 
deserved the palm for the mgemons manner in which he 
humbled his nvals while he exalted his master * AH these 
things he exclaimed, engulfed m ecstasy art truly beyond 
our capaaty The sDcnce of astonishment, which adnura 
tion enjoins, seems to be the only means of expressing 
them, 1 

The session of the Legislative Body was opened 00 the 
16th of August, by a speech in wbu^ Napoleon himself 
recounted the events wMch had just chang^ the lace of 
Europe, In oH that be bad done, he said, be had only 
had m view the prosperity of kts people more dear in his eyes 
than his own ^ory He then addressed the nahon and 
expressed his satisfaction with them. Frenchmen, be 
said, your conduct m these last tunes, when )-our Emperor 
was more than five hundred leagues away has heightened 
aty esltsM and the opmsen ^hsek I had formed of your char 
aster I have felt proud of being the first among you 
j-ou are a great and a good people I 

That be believed them at any rate to be a good people 
IS dearly proved by his announcement, os a proof of his 
gratitude to them, that la order to prevent the revtval of 
any feudal iitla incompatible with the constitution of the 
empire be had just created several imperial titles, to give 
new lustre to the prmapal of his subjects. Create new 
titles of nohiht) in order to prevent the revival of the 
feudal system 1 He did indeed r^on on the goodness of the 
French people, when he offered to confer such a benefit on 
them, m these plam terms I It was by a tneh similar to this 
I J/.-Hj/ar oT July 29 1807 
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ingenious phraseology that in the decree which re-established 
state prisons Napoleon introduced an argument founded 
on the necessity ‘of guaranteeing liberty and equality’ 
This precious gift was accompanied by a promise that was 
not so easy to perform ‘ I intend/ said Napoleon, ‘ that in 
all parts of my empire, even in the smallest hamlet, the 
prosperity of the citizens and the value of land shall be 
augmented by the effect of a general system of improve- 
ments, which I have conceived ’ The Emperor concluded 
by announcing to his faithful subjects ‘ that he contemplated 
various changes for simplifying and perfecting their mstitu- 
tions ’ The perfecting was the creation of titles of nobility, 
the simphfication was the suppression of the Tribunate 
The creation of the large estates, and of some of the 
rich endowments that were added to them, dates from 
the year 1806 Napoleon wished to extend and make it 
general by a complete system, and although the statute 
relative to the imperial nobility was not promulgated till 
the nth of March 1808, I speak of it here because the 
greater part of the preparatory measures of this statute were 
passed several months before its promulgatioa The re- 
estabhshment of the titles of nobility is one of Napoleon’s 
acts which he was most mlling to condemn at St Helena 
He had discovered, it is true, a number of advantages in 
this institution of which he had never dreamed at the time, 
among others, that of reconciling France with Europe^ an 
object which did not appear to occupy him much during 
his reign But he admitted that in reality it had offended 
the taste of the nation for equahty, and that it had rather 
injured than benefited himself Considered with regard to 
Its success, the measure was never popular, not even with 
those whose dearest wishes it was supposed to gratify It 
ran counter to the ideas, the interests, and the manners and 
customs of the period The privileged class previous to 
the Revolution regretted their ancient titles, none of them 
thought of claiming new ones We see by Napoleon’s cor- 
respondence that he was compelled, for instance, to order 
Bernadotte to assume his title of Prince of Ponte-Corvo 
^ Mhnorial of Las Cases 
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The Legion of Honour which is now represented os the 
institution ixom which the new titles of nobilitj sprang, 
after having been estahliahed to prevent the revival of these 
vain distinctions, had acquired a great popularity though it 
had at first been disclaimed by all enlightened men but 
the imperial nobihty without having deserved either hatred 
or love m the course of its ephemeral existence, was always 
ridiculed by the lower dosses. AVhy ? They would prob- 
ably have been puzzled to give the reason m this, how 
ever their instmct was surer than the soKailled profound 
calculations of the creator of that artificial worL 

^Vhat the people confused^ fdt was that this aristo- 
cracy, created m a few hours by the capndous will of a 
man who thought he was supplying the work of centunei, 
and opened os a refuge to worn-out funcuonones, was any 
thing m the worid but on amtoorocy It was free, it is true, 
from the greater part of the evib which belong to oligar 
dues, buq on the other hand, it had none of the ad- 
vantages of on old nobility and was consequently only a 
burdensome and fuperfiuous body Anstocmticnl institu 
tions have had their rtmen d*itrt m history they have often 
held a glonoos place they hav^ m spite of their vices, 
developed great characters, manly vutues, and formed rare 
examples for humamty but what at oU tunes and in oil 
countnei has constituted the essence of an anstooacy is 
power because there can be no orutocracy without inde- 
pendence. In monarchical countnei cspeaaJlj there can 
be no other reason for the cxislcncc of an anstocracy than 
because, by its very privil^es, it opposes a useful barncr to 
the cndoachmenti of the power of the crown Depnre It 
of this office^ its utflily disappears, and it u nothing more 
than an abuse. 

In countnes, too, where the anstocracy have fulfilled 
this important mission, they ha\c remained dear to the 
nation, m spite of the oils that arc iDscpamble from the 
mstJtuUon, and m spite of the constant progress of dviliscd 
nations towards iomi equality Wherever they Iuitc pro 
served a people from an absolute government thc> nu> be 
said to hate justified thdr existence, and it is caj> to acquit 
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them In France, on the contrary, where the aristocracy 
ne\ er redeemed their privileges by their services , w here, 
with all their brilliant and generous qualities, they never 
showed any aptitude for politics, where, since Louis XIV 
especially, they had been nothing more than a sort of com- 
plement to state pomps, and the personification of courtier- 
ship, the recollection of this institution was hateful, and it 
is perhaps not too much to say that it greatly contributed to 
pervert and lead astray the passion for equality, so often 
turned aside from its true end It certainly was not as 
a barrier to absolute power that Napoleon revived the 
nobility, for he did not give them an atom of political 
influence Like Louis XIV, he only regarded them as 
a kind of royal retinue, to increase the splendour of the 
throne. But the difference between the intention and the 
effect produced was so great, that it accounts for the ironical 
smile wnth which the new nobles were everywhere greeted 
The nobility of Louis XIV had very little real power, 
although they still retained a great many privileges, but 
they possessed at any rate old traditions, distinguished 
manners, an incomparable elegance, and the prestige of 
antiquity wLich commands respect, things in W'hich Napo- 
leon's nobility were absolutely wanting Any anstocracy 
that would last must admit into their circle new men who 
gradually become penetrated with their spirit, and who in 
the metamorphose do not always escape ridicule , but what 
had never been seen before, was an aristocracy composed 
entirely of pai-venus, a nobility of which all the members 
were so many Bonrgeois-gentilshommes These newly-created 
nobles were all the more awkward in their fi:esh position 
firom then having no other guide than then own preten- 
sions, and were the less capable of adding any lustre to the 
throne, because they ^derived everything from it, and were 
held in the strictest and most humble dependence by the 
Emperor 

They were absolutely devoid of pohtical influence, and 
they had none of the mfluence of prestige, not did they 
answer any of the ends for which then pompous creator 
had made them With regard to the motives which were 
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offiofllly alleged by Cambaoir^ and Lac^pWe, the forced 
supporters of this measure, the pubhc obstinately refiised 
to believe them. It was, they said, a nobflity founded 
upon ment and not upon pnvflege, a homage rendered to 
the worth of their ancestors, a last blow dealt to the feudal 
system, a new prue added to pubhc rewards. But every 
one knew smce the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
that merit is personal, that it is disowning it mther than 
encoaragmg it, to make its recompense hereditary Again 
thepnnaple of this anstocratical transmission, sanctioned 
for the benefit of the rich, was violated to the detriment of 
the poor for the statute stipulated that in order to transmit 
the title of pnna it was requisite to give proof of a revenue of 
two hundred thousand fiancs , m order to transmit the title 
of couni It was requisite to give proof of a revenne of 
thirty thousand francs and of fifteen thousand, and of three 
thousand, for the title* of baron and cJuxahtr The title 
was worth nothing without money Deprived of this power, 
It dropped with the holder 

It u not less densoryto pretend that the institution was 
a check to pnvUege and did not violate the pnnaplo of 
equality Every one knew that the statute re-established 
entailed estates for the benefit of the ennobled families, 
that it authorised them to uubtute inalienable majorats, 
transmissible from male to male, by order of primogeniture, 
which was a derogation of the principles of the Civ^ Code. 
And, finally it was a strange illusion to imagine that they 
were alwut to deal a decuiFC blow to the onaent nobflity 
by reviving all the pnvil^cs that bad given them theu- 
strength. ^Vith regard to Giles, antiquity has always taken 
the precedence of actual importance, and if anything could 
restore to those of the ancient rigim4 the value th^ they 
had lost, it was assuredly this pretended regeneration of a 
supemrmuated institution. Independently of this dlraiau 
tion of their value arising from on movitablo comparison, 
these favours were rendered still more worthless m consc 
qucncc of the profusion with which they were bestowed, 
and the way m which they were distributed. They were 
not awarded to certain persons by virtue of a special choice 
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of the sovereign, and^in consideration of individual merit, 
they belonged by right to a certam class of functionaries, as 
a kind of supplementary gratuity, appertaining to their post 
A man entered a government office as a simple clerk, he 
came out of it a count or a baron It was a true sponta- 
neous generation, which immediately increased the value of 
all the old titles The new nobility caused] the old nobi- 
lity to be valued and regretted The great dignitaries were 
princes, the ministers, senators, archbishops, and coun- 
cillors of State were counts, the presidents of electoral 
colleges, the presidents of the courts of law, and the mayors 
of large towns were barons , the members of the Legion 
of Honour were chevaliers With regard to the prefects, 
generals, civil and military officers, the Emperor reserved 
to himself the right of choosing their titles 

The impenal nobility, that singular disinterment of the 
customs and ideas of the ancient regime perverted from 
their true signification, was regarded by Napoleon as a 
purely admimstrative orgamsation It had another ment 
in his eyes, that of turning to his own account all illus- 
trious men, both young and old, of stampmg them with his 
effigy as the smaller com of his own glory He wished that 
m new France everything should date from him, and was 
dehghted to bury the famous names of the Republic under 
titles that only recalled the empire, and which suggested no 
other thought than that the men were his creatures When 
Massdna was spoken of, people thought of the victory of 
Zurich , but when he was called the Due de Rivoh, they 
thought of the man who had created him duke He also 
hoped gradually to get nd of the old aristocracy, by m- 
duemg them to clothe themselves m his hvery , and he did 
in fact obtain a certain number of interested adherents. 
He took a pleasure in making a duke of the old regime a 
count of the new, to prove the superiority of his titles 
In order to insure a preponderance of the military 
element in this new nobihty, which he rightly considered 
as the mamspring of his system, he made a fresh distribu- 
tion to his companions m arms of what he termed the pro- 
duce of the war He had always regarded this as the only 
VOL. in Y 
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certain meana of gaining their attachment and of sccnnng 
their co-operation m hi« irork. As early aa the first campaign 
m Italy he had begun to put into practice this theory 
which was openly avowed m all his proclamation * , but as 
he had at that tune only very limited means at hi* disposal, 
and was compelled to have some regard for pubhc opinion, 
he could not fully cany out bis ideas. Now that he had 
all Europe to work upon, and that no power could any 
longer thwart ha will, he showed the full extent of views 
which he had hitherto only partially advanced. This system 
was in reality no other than that of a barbarous conqueror 
distributing to ha compamons the lands and nches of the 
vanquished. In Italy in Poland, m Hanover and in West 
phaha, Napoleon had seired domains to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty mllljon* of franca. He was, it a 
said, the nghtful possessor since the land* bad belong to 
the anaent sovereign* of the country either i^lfgioiti^l 
or secular and were not the spoil* of the people a sophism 
convenient for the spoDen, for if victory give* the conqueror 
a right to the property of the conquered, Napoleon wa* a* 
much entitled to the land* of the people a* to those of the 
soverciga How can it be maintained howeier that the 
nadoD hod no tight to domain* which were notional pro- 
perty and that they could tee them pass mto the hand* of 
a stranger or an enemy with iDdifTcrence ? 

Napoleon left a part of these domains to the crowned 
servant* whom he bad appointed to reign om these different 
countne* with an eiUcnjal show of royalty The remainder 
amounting to a turn of about a hundrwJ and fifty millions 
of fhmci, be distnbuted to ha pnnapal gcnwals, undu* the 
form of majorats, \\ith these gift*, vhich were afterward* 
increased, several of them had as much a* a million of 
francs a year At the same time, being aanoui to satisfy 
by a readier means that need of enjo)’ment which had been 
developed to such a fearful degree among soldiers who liad 
lost all their anaent patnotic ambition, and vho felt that 
the future was very uncertain under so exacting a master, 
he deducted a sum of eleven million francs from the 
foreign contributions, and gave it to them, half in rcad> 
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money, and half in government annuities Berthier had a 
million, Ney, Davoust, Soult, and Bessibres each had si\ 
hundred thousand francs, Massena, Augereau, Bernadotte, 
hlortier, and Victor each four hundred thousand, and the 
others in proportion A sum of eighteen millions was 
divided between the officers and soldiers according to their 
services and wounds 

The pensions which Napoleon bestoued upon his prin- 
cipal civilians ^\ere so small compared with those of the 
army, that it was impossible to misunderstand his intention 
of marking m an unmistakable manner the superiority of 
the military over the civil service In this he was consistent 
with his political system, he acted as the dictator and 
tribune of that military democracy which had elected him 
for their chief Being no longer able to give them at 
home the spoils of the ancient privileged classes, he applied 
a sort of agrarian law to foreign nations by means of con- 
quest Even when he created a new nobility, these dupes 
of fanaticism continued to look upon him as their Gracchus 
as well as their Ctesar They forgave him for having made 
dukes, because he had made one out of the son of a peasant, 
and they believed that their own fortune would increase in- 
definitely like his own, thanks to that inexhaustible ager 
publicits which was Europe 

The definite suppression of the Tribunate, which had 
been announced m ambiguous terms in the imperial open- 
ing speech, was adjourned to the end of the Legislative 
Session Before informing the Assembly of this final 
change, it was thought well to let them once more go 
through that increasingly useless and short ceremony which 
was called a session The session of 1807 was inaugurated 
by one of those brilliant exposes de situation, m which deifi- 
cation took the place of defence, and which seemed to be 
given for no other reason than to intimate to the members 
what was to be the tone of their speeches This intimation 
was carefully observed The legislative work was hence- 
forth reduced to voting There were no more difficulties 
raised, no more unforeseen incidents, no more contradic- 
tion , even discussion ceased The legislative debates of 
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the ycsu- 1807 althoagh they were on a great vanety of 
very important billa — among others, one relative to the 
Co^ of Commerce — do not amoimt to the twentieth part 
of those of a session of the Consulate, and not to a 
hundredth part, if we omit the speeches that were simply 
laudatory All the real work was done by the CouncD of 
State, the tribunate approved, the Legislative Body ratified. 
It was on unmterrupted stream of admiration m which 
enthusiasm, love, and gmtitad© towards the sovereign 
overflowed at every instant and on every occasion. Open 
this immense collection at random, read a speech, the first 
that comes to bond Gentlemen, the genius that govenii 
us sees everything, and negiects nothing To what 

exploit, to what fresh benefit was the speaker alluding? To 
a bill relative to the rtgistry of mortgagts,'^ 

How much smeenty could there be, after all, in pnuse 
in which there was neither moderaPon nor digmty ? There 
was the dazzled admiration of success. This feehng was 
sancere, for there was ground for it, and even now oikr all 
the events which have shown us bow ephemeral the splen* 
door was, it u difficult not to be dazzled by it. Still, not 
withstanding the fantaspc picture which Cretet, minuter of 
the mtenor drew of our state of prospenty notwuhstand 
mg these tnnmphs, more brtUiant than la^ng, those great 
works announced with so much noise but for the most part 
only earned out on paper notwithstanding the 13400 
leagues of roads, the eighteen nven rendered navigable, the 
ten canals fiiushcd or begun notwithstondmg the improve- 
ment m wool and the seven national shecpfolds, the loons 
to manufacturers, and those decennial prues that were ncier 
dutnbuted notwithstanding useful bmldings like the 
pnbhc grananes, and ostentatious monnments like (he 
Venddme Column notwithstanding, m short, that delusive 
peace, of which Cretet said that the conqueror hod signed 
It wUfmit sUpttlaUng any aJvantagt for AnnsBf • — that 
peace which no longer existed even then, when it was ci 
alted in these lying terras nolwithstandmg to roan) bnliiant 

1 SUdne of Seplcmbet 3 1S07 DUcoan <la MoexicanU 
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and specious appearances, France did not possess either 
true prosperity or true greatness 

She was not really prosperous , for not only was there 
no feeling of security, a necessary condition for the welfare 
of nations, but all the evils produced by so many years of 
war still weighed heavily on her , and it was an insult to 
public good sense to try to induce a belief by means of such 
gross lies that they had suddenly disappeared, as if they 
had been made to vanish by magic She was not really 
great, for all her great men had either been banished or 
put to silence She could still point with pride to her 
generals and soldiers, although the army, which, if brave as 
ever, had gradually sunk from the worship of the country 
and hberty to that of glory, and from the worship of glory 
to that of riches, was corrupt and degenerate , but where 
were her great citizens? Where were her great orators, 
her great politicians, her great philosophers, her great 
writers of every kmd ? Where, at least, were their 
descendants ? 

All who had shown a spark of genius or pride had been 
sacrificed for tlie benefit of a single man They had dis- 
appeared , some crushed under the wheels of his chariot, 
others forced to hve obscurely in some unknown retreat, 
and, what was graver still, their race seemed extinct. The 
evil was not the effect of a momentary crisis, it affected the 
future, and seemed as if it would last for ever France was 
imprisoned, as it were, in an iron net, and the issues were 
closed to all the generous and ardent youth that had either 
intellectual or moral activity Yes, whatever may have 
been said, France suffered during these stifling years in 
which all that was most noble and most elevated in her 
genius was condemned to a dull and silent sterility It 
was not with indifference that a nation who had occupied 
so high a rank m the civilised world recognised that they 
had no longer either eloquence or poetry or any intellectual 
hfe. They were sick at heart, and, to use an expression of 
Lafayette’s, ‘ they must have been heroes not to have given 
way in despair at the praetorian victories ’ Who can say 
how many generous lives were at that time consumed m 
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obscu r e aimety ? History will probably nerer lift up more 
than X comer of the vefl. It la certain that the greater part 
of the eminent men whose youth passed away m this un 
fortunate time, in which hope itself seemed to have for 
saken them, always apoke of it later with a kind of horror 
Their noble sufferings have left but few traces, and even 
their memory has perished. They are only revelled to the 
historian by the depth of the silence , but there remains 
one immortal testimony m a page written m words that 
bum and which will hve as long os our language is spoken 
among men. At the very moment that Napoleon made 
his tnumphal entry m the midst of a prostrate people, and 
when the air was resoundmg with the noise of official cheers, 
a number of manuscript copies of this avenging page, which 
was first printed m the Mavurc^ were arculated from band 
to hand, distnbuted by mvisible enemies, and read with 
insatiable eagerness. This is what it contained — 

‘When, in the sQence of abjection, nothing is heard but 
the chgiru of the slave and the v'oice of the informer, 
when oU tremble before the tyrant, when it is os dangexoui 
to receive his favours as to incur his displeasure, the hia- 
tonan oppean charged with the vengeance of peoples. It 
IS m vain that Nero prospers Taatus is boro m the 
empire, he grows up unknown beside the ashes of Germani 
cus, and Providence bos already given over the glory of the 
master of the world to an obscure chfld. If the work of 
the historian is noble, it is often dangerous but thero ore 
altars like that of honour which, though abandoned, still 
demand sacrifices. God is not annihilated because his 
temple is deserted. \Vhcrevcr the least chance of Fortune 
remains, there is no beroism in tempting her Magnanimous 
actions are those of which the certain result u misfortune 
or death. After all, what docs it matter that we have rt> 
verses, if our name, when pronoanced by posterity will 
cause a generous heart to b<ml two thouKind yean after 
our death. ^ 

1 Ttii pac® h the bejinnlng of oa vtlcle by Ctaleanbriaod oo ibe 
I ffiyv PUUraiut ft I/uUrtftte tm Es^^mt br De LaborJ* 

of Jnly 4 iSo7>. In the printed article »eTmJ pa*»ac®* 
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The day that Chateaubriand wrote these immortal lines, 
on seeing the triumph of force and the discouragement, the 
distress, and the terror of all who still retained a love of 
liberty, he personified the very soul of France He held 
language that was worthy of her, and took his rank among 
those great writers whose voice resounds through centuries. 
His most famous books may be forgotten, but this page 
wall remain connected with the recollection of the empire, 
as an indelible stigma, and is the protest of that minority 
that w^as sacrificed, whose murmurs could no longer even 
find an echo The visionary that day did the deed of a 
man He has been accused of having shown a great deal 
of inconsistency, of littleness, and petty vanity, m his life , 
even his literary glory has been attacked by those who 
flattered him the most Chateaubriand had almost all the 
failings of a man whose character is governed by his 
imagination , but this burst of a generous mind cancels 
everything, and for one short moment the poet was truly 
great He rose by a sudden flight to those sublime regions 
m which genius is confounded with heroism 

Chateaubriand escaped punishment, thanks to the inter- 
vention of his friend Fontanes, and to events abroad which 
diverted Napoledn’s attention The \vnter came off with 
the confiscation of his share in the Mercufe, which was m 
reahty the whole of his fortune It is to anxieties of the 
same kind that we may attribute the fact that Napoleon 
allowed General Malet to go comparatively unpunished, 
after the discovery of an attempt at a conspiracy, similar to 
that which had almost succeeded m 1812 This plot, which 
was laid during the long uncertainty of the campaign of 
Poland, was detected by the police before it was carried 
into execution But its originator was skilful enough to 
conceal its real character from the once searching eye of 

found inserted between the beginning and the end of the page, among 
others this ‘ Very soon the author of the Amiales will only look upon 
the deified tyrant as a stage-player, an mce7idiary, and a parrutde 
Like those first Chnstians of Egypt, who, at the risk of their lives, 
penetrated the temples of idolatry, seized m the depths of the gloomy 
sanctuary the divinity to which crime offered the incense of fear, and 
dragged to tlie light of day, instead of a god, some horrible monster ’ 
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the Enipcror who confined hiin*elf to detaining Malet m 
one of the prisons of state without bnngmg him to tnah 
Napoleon s mind was more and more absorbed by the great 
difficulQe* of hia foreign pohqr and notwithstanding his 
astonishing activity, he was overwhelmed by the mimense 
amount of business, and was obhged to disidiarge a great 
deal of it m a careless and n^hgent manner Ever since 
he had had the management of the afioirs of nearly the 
whole of Europe, he could no longer give more than a 
cursory glance to those of France, he merely examined 
them superficially only paying attention to details by fits 
and starts, and aimed at nothing more than producing a 
general efiecL And, os instead of giving more hTjcrty of 
action to his fellow workers he made them more dependent 
on him, It followed that the greater part of the acts of his 
homo pobey were either reckless and shallow or were mere 
plans, like those moauments announced with so much 
ostentation, which he left to fiimre governments to com* 
plete. But if several of these schemes were only mtended 
for eject, and rather resembled the decorations of a theatre 
than substantial edifices, some few among them were sug 
gested by a correct knowledge of the needs of the country 
We can, for instance, speak with unreserved praise of 
the law which established in several departments houses 
where mendicants were furnished with fowl and work, pre- 
paiulory to the suppression of mendiaty of the adoption 
of the Code of Commerce the impulsion given to the 
work of constructing canab the institution of the Cause 
de Service, founded by MoUien to substitute the Treasury 
itself for the bankers, who took such a heavy discount on 
the bills of the rcceivers-gcncral. This last measure was 
excellent, for it did away with a stockjobbing that was 
ruinous to the Stata It was the work of this minister 
alone, as well as another improvement that was not less 
succosfiil, I mean the introduction of the system of 
accounts by double entry into our finances. The reduction 
of the interest at the Book to four per cent Cicflitated com 
raerdal and mdostnal transactions, and by turning the 
Commission of Accounts, which had long been recognised 
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as insufficient, into a Court of Accounts, which from its 
rank and number was much better able to do the work, the 
affairs of the State were liquidated with more order, intelli- 
gence, and expedition Every one of these measures was 
excellent from almost all points 

The organisation of the Court of Accounts was however 
open to some criticisms If it did, as experience proved, 
insure accuracy and expedition in financial affairs, it was 
still in many respects very inferior to the institution 
which supplied its place under the ancient regime, and still 
more so to the one wluch had been created by the Revolu- 
tion The old Chambers of Accounts were sovereign courts 
They passed judgments, while the new court was placed m 
strict dependence on the executive power Ever since the 
Constituent, the staff of accountants had been composed of 
commissioners named by the Legislative Body, and were 
subject to their control The principle may have been 
badly applied , the accountants were not so good as could 
have been desired, nor was their number sufficient The 
five commissioners, who were increased to seven by the 
Constitution of the Year VIII, were overwhelmed by the 
mass of accounts in arrear , but in this, as in almost every- 
thing else, the legislators of 1789 had displayed both judg- 
ment and sagacity It is in fact to those who vote the 
taxes that belongs the right of controlhng the employment 
of the pubhc funds In default of this natural and 
advantageous subordination of the Court of Accounts to 
the Legislative Body, there was only one way of organismg 
it which would guarantee its integnty, and that was to give 
to It the complete independence of a judiciary body But 
such an institution would have been a perfect anomaly in 
the imperial administration. Napoleon therefore constituted 
the Court of Accounts as he had constituted everything , 
he made it an instrument of power He divided it into 
three chambers, which answered to a similar division of the 
work with which the court was charged. He gave the men 
large salanes, he made them irremovable , but he restricted 
their power, and reduced them to a body of functionaries 
Under the ancient regime they had been magistrates He 
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gave them the nght of controUing the agents of the Govern- 
ment, but for the benefit of the Govcimnent itself^ and not 
for the benefit of the State. The distinction u easy to 
understand. Every govenunent has an interest m b^g 
served by honest accountants, who will verity the receipts 
as well as the cipenditure of the funds that arc confided to 
them and the Court of Accounts did this remarkably welL 
But honesty is still more necessary m the rmnuter who 
orders the expenditure than m the agent who camei out 
his orders for how often has it not been seen that power 
has become a source of profit, and has been sought by a 
disgraceful speculation in pubhc money? In this the 
Court of Accounts was absolutely powerless it was nothing 
but an administrative machinery placed m the hands of 
the very mmuter who ought to have controlled it. The 
court, said the eighteenth article of the bw con m no 
case claim any junsdictiOQ over the ministers {prdonnaUuri) 
And Defermon added, by way of explanation The court 
IS to examine stnctly the work of the accountable agents, 
and not that of the ord^Kuatcun. It would be 
impossible ibr them to apprehend the motives which have 
given nse to certain commands. They axe not called upon 
to pass Judgment on the GovemmenL ^ Without pass in g 
judgment, they ought have summoned the Mimstr) before 
the L^isbtive Body who were their natural judges. E\cn 

in affmr u tVint ram p UndCT ihc JuJlsdlCtlon Of ihc COUTt, ItS 
decisions were not without app^ for the agent condemned 
had always three months to refer it to the Council of State. 
The Government was therefore in reality its own judge, 
and neither in financial affain any more than m others, 
had the nation either control or redress. 

This radical vice of all the new institutions appeared 
in a much more menacing form m a Senalus Consultum 
dated October lath. This bw to use an expression of 
Tceilhard, was a *nrnfnr which would nd the 

magistracy of the corrupt element that had crept into it, 
and separate the pure gold from the dross that disgraced iL 
This purgmg was a fresh blow dealt to the judiciary power 
1 Artkna P-u-U^wtUi tu SUdne of Septnolxi' 5 *^7 
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already so weak and so dependent The Constitution of 
the Year VIII had established the irremovabihty of the 
judges This guarantee, which was a very insufficient 
barrier against the temptations of promotion and dread of 
the severity of the Ministers, had been weakened till it was 
nothing more than a shadow The right of supervision 
and of admonition given to the grand judge, and the 
disciphnary and suspensory jurisdiction attributed to the 
Court of Cassation, had placed the magistrates at the mercy 
of the Government These means of restraint, combined 
with those of ordinary justice, were more than sufficient, 
for there was no need of so many different arms to reach 
prevaricating magistrates, and it Avas still more important to 
secure the independence of upright judges There existed 
another repressive law, which under the consular regime 
declared that every judge forfeited his office whose name 
was not kept on the list of eligible persons, a superfluous 
penalty that had become inapphcable with the system of 
electoral colleges The repeal of this law served as a 
pretext for overthrowing the weak barrier which still pro- 
tected the magistrates against ministerial power The 
Senatus Consultum decreed that there should be a general 
examination of the magistracy 

This examination was entrusted to a commission of ten 
senators named by his Imperial Majesty, who were to give 
a final decision with regard to the maintenance or dismissal 
of the judges pointed out in the report of the commissioners 
This measure Avas the complete destruction of the principle 
of irremovability, for if the Emperor had the right to decree 
It one day, Avho could guarantee the judges against his Avill 
the next? The engagements Avhich Treilhard made for 
the future Avere therefore simply illusory And as if they 
did not feel sufficiently tranquillised by this great purging, 
It Avas decreed by another article of the Senatus Consultum 
that henceforth the judges Avould not be appointed for hfe, 
unless after five years’ exercise of their functions they Avere 
deemed Avorthy by the Emperor 

In reahty, this outrage on the honour of the magistracy 
and on the independence of the judges was nothing more 
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than a. miserable polibca] expedient. At the tune of the 
organisation of the judicial bodj a great number of dis- 
heartened republicani had fought refbge in an honourable 
office, m which they were aloof from politics. Since then 
immenfe changes had taken place, and the need was felt 
of having judges more in harmony with the new ideas and 
customs. But as there was nothing m the conduct of 
almost any of these men on which the Covcmment could 
by hold, they had recourse to this mdircct and underhand 
means of dismissing tbeia* No one is safe under despotic 
Governments, not even those whose positions they have 
crea ted . And they ore always the first to attack the bws 
that they have made, for it is their essential charactenslic 
to have no other gmde than their own humour 

The L^isbUve Body concluded their short session by 
voting without exammaiion and pnthout discussion, the 
budget, which was only presented to them as a form The 
estimates were only roughly made. Not only was the 
expenditure of the current year fixed at seven hundred 
and twenty miUioos, estimated much below its actual 
amount, which was m reahty seven hundred and eighty 
nullions, but none of the budgets of the fire previous years 
had been entirely hqmdated, and the Government was still 
gathering taxes that were m arrear since the >'ear 1802. 
All the accounts presented by the Government were based 
upon hypothetical estimaies. Seven hundred miUlons were 
fuppos^ to have sufficed for the year 1806 the expend! 
tore was even roughly colcubted at six hundred and eighty 
nine miliions it had amounted to seven hundred and 
seventy millions, and no one was then aware of It The 
receipts had fortunately risen far higher than had been 
expected, owing to the war centimes and the cstabluhmeut 
of the drfft/s thpof but the Lcgisblivc Body knew no 
more about ihn amount than about that of the expenditure. 

It was roughly estimated at somewhere about seven hundred 
and twenty millions. Everything was Icfr in an unsettled 
fi-ite so it might all be adjusted according to the 
Emperor's good pleasure. The evident iniufficicnc) of the 
1 nJlivoitcaa. 
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receipts to meet these different deficits did not hinder 
Napoleon from taking off the ten-centime war tax, which 
he had put on at the time of the rupture with England 
He only asked for six hundred millions for the expenditure 
of the year 1S08. He had in fact an easy way of clearing 
up all these arrears, thanks to the sLxty millions levied upon 
Austria m 1S06, and the six hundred millions levied upon 
Prussia in 1807, and he made free use of it After 
deducting what was required to meet the increase in the 
expenditure, for the payments and rewards of the army, 
for the sums that had to be advanced to the Treasury and 
to the Caisse de Service, there must have remained about 
three hundred milhons, a formidable lever in his active 
hands, and which, under the name of Treasury of the Army, 
was at once a reserve fund m case of need and a guarantee 
against unforeseen contingencies These three hundred 
millions, which he kept with jealous care, and on which he 
feasted his covetous eyes, were his supreme resource for 
bad days , it was his safeguard against a possible change 
of fortune, it was money with which he could play his 
last game with Europe. 

When the Legislative Body had tractably passed all the 
bills that had been submitted to their approval, they were 
informed on the day of the close of the session of the 
Senatus Consultum which suppressed the Tribunate It is 
true that the abohtion of the Tribunate was but the suppres- 
sion of a word Repeated purgings and improvements 
had long since reduced this body to a mere shadow of a 
deliberative assembly, or, as Boulay de la Meurthe said m 
his report, ‘a vice which implied a contradiction 

We may add that the Legislative Body itself might have 
been suppressed without the slightest inconvenience, so little 
influence did it exercise over the Government and the course 
of things. Either by his decrees, his Senatus Consulta, 
or simply by a decision of the Council of State, Napoleon 
settled the greater part of the questions which have at all 
times been the province of the legislative power He had, 
for instance, just decreed by a simple opinion of the section 
^ Sitting of September 18, 1807 
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It was not enongh to aboluh the Tribunate they were 
expected to show joy and gtnritude for the bbw th^ had 
put an end to their pohOcal cxi5tencc. ‘ I propose, said 
Carion Nisas, that we present an address to the throne 
which will convince the world we have received the 
act of the Senate without any regret for our office, any 
uneasiness for the country but with feelings of bve and 
devotion to the monarch which will lire eternally m onr 
hearts I The propoation was unanimously adopted, and 
the Tribunate raised their voice* for the last time before 
they sank mto oblivion. The tribune* asserted that m the 
act which put an end to their functions they had only 
found fresh reasons for expresi ing tJtar tharadmra- 

/w*, and Vtnr ta ths ihej did not 

feel so much that their career was over as that they bad 
attained the end of their efforts and the rcprard of their 
dcvoGoni ^ This de*picablc language prore* better than 
any refrecQoos what a senes of changes the Tnhunnte had 
passed through before the fiitnJ blow was dealt. Thus 
perished, m the disrepute mto which its own creator bad 
brought It, an assembly whose work* had bonoured the 
cause of French liberty It had m reality ceased to exist 
long before its frnal dissolution, but its dimppearance was 
nevertheless a signifrcant frict for any one who rcBects. 
^Vhat, after all, was this cansltittiitn of tkt tmfirc of which 
the name so often recurred in official manifestoes, if a 
stroke of the pen sufficed to abolish any one of the great 
bodies of the State? Was not the whole of the constitution 
m the hand that held the pen? 

It IS now time to retnro to the situation of Spam and 
to relate the event* which had forestalled Napoleons ex 
pcctations there. 

^ Ardkxta PularuHlurti. SlUios oT Septcsibcr jj lSo7 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PLOT OF THE ESCURIAL ^JUNOT IN PORTUGAL, 

AND NAPOLEON IN ITALY 

{October 1Z07— January 1808) 

We left Junot and his army entenng Spam, ivith orders to 
invade Portugal and take possession of it for Napoleon, 
contrary to the stipulations of the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
which had been violated directly it was concluded We 
have seen him cross these friendly countries, everywhere 
making plans on his way for unknown operations, while a 
second army of forty thousand men had assembled on 
the frontier of Spain These threatening indications of 
Napoleon’s intentions with regard to the court of Madrid, 
though not yet known, were at the same time confirmed by 
the steps of our ambassador, Beauharnais, which gave them 
an additional meaning and throw a fresh light on history 
Beauharnais, who had succeeded General Beurnonville at 
Madrid, was a former member of the Constituent, an old 
soldier of Condi’s army, and brother to Josephme’s first 
husband A simple and loyal mind, full of illusion and 
good intention, perfectly capable of yielding to generous 
impulses, this ambassador was the last man to penetrate 
the calculations of the policy that he was about to serve 
It was for this very reason that he had been chosen, for his 
straightforwardness inspired confidence, and Napoleon, who 
always liked zealous servants, did not care for them to be 
too clear-sighted He wanted a devoted and notoriously 
honourable agent at Madnd, whose perspicacity would never 
become inconvenient, and who would deceive others the 
VOL. Ill z 
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more easily because he would bunsdf be the first deceived. 
That he recognised Beauharnais as the who best united 
these requirements, when he appomted him ambassador m 
the month of March 1807 is scarcely to be supposed , but 
what is certain is, that either by chance or by design, he 
had m him the person that he needed, that he made him 
play this part, and that he would not easily have found a 
man better fitted for it by his good qualities as well os by 
his faults. The most fertile mmd is necessarily limited m 
Its contrivances. Both m war and m pobccs Napoleon 
repented hia stratagems so often that his method might be 
reduced to a certain nnmber of mvanable proceedings. On 
this occasion he was his own The getting up of 

the Spanish affair presents a striking analogy to that of 
Venice, and Beauharnais was about to accept the tame 
mission to the court of Modnd that Vflletard had accom 
plished in 1797 to the Venetian Republic^ with no la* 
blindness and trust There is a certam kmd of work that 
in general u only given to discredited agents the rare art 
consiits in getting it performed by honoumhle men. 

As soon as BennhaiTLais arr iv ed at IMadud, he become 
the centre of the innumerable mhrigucs of a weak and 
divided court, for whom Napoleons representative was a 
formidable man whose influence must be gained. Between 
an unpopular fiivounte, hateful to the nation on account 
of his levity and his complaisance towards the foreigner 
hateful to Napoleon by his mclination to revolt, and a 
young prince, who as yet was only known by his antipathy 
to this same favounte, the preference of the ambassador 
could not be doubtful, and his instructions were not of a 
nature to change his dispoction. All hu sympathy would 
naturally be given to the Prince of the Astunas, were it 
only out of opposition to the Prince of the Peace, mai nt a i n- 
mg however that reserve which his office co mm anded. The 
internal dmuons of the court of Spam had recently assu m ed 
a character of extreme animosity os is alwaj"* the case 
when such dissensions find an aliment in national passions 
and real trouble*. After useless efforts to disarm and gain 
(he IMncc of the ^Vstunas by making him wed hts osn 
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sister-m-law, Donna Maria Luisa de Bourbon, Manuel 
Godoy had thought of nothing more than turning the royal 
favour to advantage for the increase of his own power, 
in order to place himself in a position to make his own 
conditions at a given moment, and render the hatred of his 
enemies as powerless in the future as it was in the present 
Hence the new dignities which he had in some sort con- 
ferred on himself, the title of Highness, the office of grand 
admiral, of colonel-general of the king’s military household, 
and that Principality of the Algarves in Portugal which he 
had obtained by the Treaty of Fontainebleau as a safe 
refuge from the expected persecution These precautions, 
of which the meaning was clear to every one, and magnified 
by rumours which estimated the wealth that he had accumu- 
lated at enormous sums, had only exasperated the adver- 
saries of the Prince of the Peace and increased the indigna- 
tion of the people It was currently reported that he had 
gone so far as to wsh to change the order of succession to 
the throne, and had even dreamed of a change of dynasty 
While he was doing everything to strengthen his position 
and add something more to that insolent fortune which 
excited so much envy, his supposed victim, the Pnnce of 
the Astunas, was hving in retirement and isolation, with 
affected sadness, an object of suspicion to his own family 
and in almost open hostihty to the king, his father He 
was carrying on secret intrigues with all malcontents, 
offering to the ambitious the perspective of the favours of a 
new reign, and to the people the chimerical hope of seeing 
humihated Spam regenerated. In reahty the contest was 
not between Charles IV and his son the Prmce of the 
Asturias, but between two favountes, one of whom, Manuel 
Godoy, was the favourite of the father, and the other, Juan 
Escoiquiz, the favounte of the son This canon, the former 
tutor of the Prmce of the Astunas, was an ambitious and 
conceited man, of much hterary fatuity, who revealed his 
quahty by translating first Milton’s Paradise Lost and then 
Monsieur Botte by Pigault Lebrun Of a reckless activity, 
that was concealed under ecclesiastical gravity, of a narrow 
mind though not devoid of a certain finesse, ignorant of 
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the world and of rt 3 affairs, but convmccd tiiat a knowledge 
of books gave him a knowledge of men, Escoiquii only 
looked upon the office that he held near the heir to the 
crown as an easy means of acquiring an influence over his 
pupiL He hoped some day to play the same port under 
the reign of Ferdinand that Godoy was playing under the 
reign of Charles. Though banished to Toledo after his 
first intrigues, the crafty canon had returned to Madrid in 
the month of hfarch 1807, and had resumed his plots with 
an activity that was qmckened by a desire for vengeance. 

Escoiqtuz was not long m l aming the feelings of Beau- 
hamais, and resolved to tom them to account for the 
Pnnce of the Asturias. He knew that the king and the 
court trembled before Napoleon. If he could gam $0 
powerful a protection, the credit of the favourite, already 
shaken with the natioD, and no longer mtamed by the 
foolish mfatuation of the queen and the blmdness of tbc 
king, would be forced to yidd to so many united infloence^ 
The means of gaming Napoleons ftiendship was reiy 
simple, according to the canon. The Emperor of the 
French had shown himself very partial to royal alliances 
It was therefore only requisite to ask him for the hand of 
a princess of imperial blood for tbc Pnnce of the Astunas. 
E^iquiz occor^gly called on tbc ambassador of France 
m the month of July 1807 and m this first mtemew 
commimicnted to him the singular request Beauhamals, 
debgfated with the demand, but nghtly fcanng lest he 
should compromise himself, — so unusual was inch a step 
on the part of the heir apparent to a throne without the 
knowledge of his fiuher — promised to refer the matter to 
bis Government He did m part transmit this demand, 
first m obscure terms, then with the clearest and most 
orcumstantial particulars. Napoleon ordered him to en- 
courage these overtures, but to say that they were too 
vague for Him to enter mto any formal engagement 
Bcauhamais accordingly contioucd his mystenous inter 
views with Escoiquu, and tried to induce him to go a step 
further He continued them not only with the authorisa- 
tion of the Emperor but by bis express command. And 
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Napoleon was so anxious that Beauharnais should be 
deceived, in order to render his language more persuasive, 
that he left him in ignorance of the conclusion of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, which was an unheard-of thing, 
without a precedent m diplomacy If he had divulged the 
personal advantages which this treaty conferred on Godoy, 
by the retrocession of the Algarves, he would have put an 
end to the advances which the ambassador was making to 
Ferdinand, he would have disclosed the perfidy of this 
double deahng, to which Beauharnais would certainly have 
refused any longer to lend himself It appears however 
that Napoleon, ashamed of employing his agent in such 
intrigues, or rather fearing to find himself compromised, 
at one time entertained the idea of forbidding Beauharnais 
to go any further There exists, in fact, a letter addressed 
to Champagny, in which the Emperor expresses his strong 
disapprobation at the measures which he had himself 
advised, and his dread of seeing his ambassador fall into 
the snare that had been laid for him ^ But this letter was 
either only a disavowal in anticipation of failure, or it was 
cancelled by subsequent instructions , for Beauharnais, 
instead of putting an end to this dangerous negotiation, 
carried it on more vigorously than ever, and carried it on 
with the authorisation of his Government He had already 
by his perseverance freed it firom all the vagueness with 
which Napoleon had at first found fault The 30th of 
September he complained that he had only verbal promises, 
he required guarantees before he went any further in this 
affair On the 12th of October he at length received 
through Escoiquiz a kind of petition addressed to the 
Emperor of the French, dated the nth, and signed by the 
Pnnce of the Asturias The young prince hfted up his 
voice to ‘the hero who cast into oblivion all those who 
had preceded him,’ and after having depicted the state of 
oppression m which he lived, implored ‘his paternal pro- 
tection,’ and begged ‘ to be allowed the honour of allying 
himself with the imperial family ’ 

It is unnecessary to point out the gra-vity of such steps 
^ Dated October 7, 1807 
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nnde r a monarchical goycmmcnt. The demand m mamagc^ 
however diarcspectfol of paternal rights it may have been, 
wns nothing m comparison with this denondatian of a 
fether by ha son, and the appeal to the mtervention of a 
foreign lovercign. Tha letter, read in conjunctmn with 
other documents of a more compromaing nature, 
which were drawn up at the same time by the counsel- 
lors of the Pimce of the Astnnai, who were shortly after 
to be arrested m his house, constitute* a regular conspn-acy 
if not against the king himself, at any rate against his 
Govemment 

Such was the precise pomt to which Napoleon brought 
the affkiiB of Spam at the time of the signing of the trcaly 
of Fontainebleau- While hu troops were crossing the 
temtory of the Peninsula, with formal orders not to fulfil 
any of the condiUoai of the treaty or were assembling on 
the frontier on the pretext of causing ft to be respected, 
bu agents at Madrid were secretly encouraging the son to 
revolt against his Cuher Ready lo tT'tP! advantage of 
Lbeir mtngues, which be directed, and henceforth possessor 
of tha important document, In which ha justice was 
implored, he quietly waited for a fovourable opportunity 
He could, by choosing ha tune, interfere as the knightly 
protector of innocence or the avenger of the disregarded 
ngbts of royal and paternal autbonty The aituaooa was 
admirably prepared for hu entrance on the scene, and 1^ 
a* those maintom who see no connection between these 
different events, chance alone produced opportunities so 
mgemouily combmed, we arc forced to admit that chance 
not only strangely favoured him, but also displayed remark 
able art m domg so. 

Napoleon was, howew obliged to deckle what course 
he would pursue rather sooner than he had cipected, in 
consequence of an event that may be casfly understood m 
the state of discord which then reigned at the court of 
iladnd. The Pnnee of the Astunas was closely watched. 

It was noticed that he spent hi* nights in wntJog, and that 
he secretly kept up a wry active correspondence. The 
king, whose suspicions were alrcadj roused had his paper* 
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buddenly seized on the 28th of October, and the following 
day, the 29th, he ordered him to surrender his sword, and 
constituted him a prisoner m his apartments of the Escurial 
'I'he papers that were seized comprised, first, a memorial, 
m his owm handwriting, m which he denounced to the king 
a supposed conspiracy of the Prince of the Peace, who, 
according to him, had conceived the project of exterminat- 
ing the whole of the royal family m order to open himself 
a way to the throne, secondly, a memorial of Escoiquiz m 
support of the demand m marriage of a French princess , 
lastly, a cipher destined for the correspondence of the 
prince The memorial of Ferdinand contained in covert 
terms a very clear allusion to the queen’s connection with 
the Prince of the Peace This revelation, so abominable 
on the part of a son, bore, w'e must admit, a striking analogy 
to the denunciation which Napoleon had himself made to 
the king some years before The king, moreover, was 
treated with the greatest respect m these difierent docu- 
ments, and there is nothing m them which indicates that 
the authors had thought of making an attempt on his life 
But the queen was represented as the accomplice of the 
favourite, and Ferdinand’s avowals soon caused the dis- 
covery of a far more serious offence against the king 
himself It was a decree written and signed by the Prince 
of the Asturias, but with the date m blank, m which he 
authorised the Duke de I’lnfantado to take the military 
command of New Castille, after the death of the king 
his father What was the meaning of such an order, and 
what explanation could be given of it ? The prince alleged 
a short illness which the king had had some time before, 
and his wish to have everything prepared m case of his 
death. But when a man makes preparations for such 
a misfortune, he is not far from wishing for it, and this 
act was of a kind to receive still more unfavourable inter- 
pretations 

The credulous Charles IV , exaggerating the importance 
of these criminal intrigues, and excited by the queen, whose 
imtation may be easily conceived, since she was outraged 
both as a woman and as a sovereign, persuaded himself that 
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he bad just escaped a regular compiracy against hia crown 
and bu life. He publicly denounced die culpnt in a pro- 
clamation addressed to the Spanish people, and announced 
that he was going to commence proceedings against him 
as well as tus accomplices. He so little suspected that 
Napoleon could Iiave anything to do with these plots, that 
he wrote to him as a friend, and with touching cmpliaty 
informed him of the sorrow that afBicted him. He notified 
to him hu mtenhon of punishing the pnnee by revoking 
the law which called him to the succession to the throne. 
In condosioQ he besought him to assist hnn with his 
understnndmg and his counsels. 

This letter wTis dated October 39 1807 The next day 
the king wrote a second, which has not been published but 
of which the existence is certain, complaining of Beauhar 
nols, of whose intrigues he was as yet only partially aware.* 
Napoleon was still at TootunebleaD and could not con- 
sequently have received It, together with the accounts of 
the scenes at the Esoinol, before the 7th or 8th of Novem- 
ber He had prepared cverythmg for the mvuaion of Spain 
— the troops os wdl as the pretexts. This sudden event, 
however had forestalled his expectations. 

We see by one of his letters to darkey mmlster of war 
dated November 3d, that the second corps of observation 
of the Gironde, commanded by Dupont, would not be ready 
for action before the iit of December The letters of the 
king of Spam, and the news which he received from ifadnd, 
made bun suddenly alter his resolutions. This change of 
mind took place between the 8th and i ith of November 
He bebeved that his whole plan was unmasked he over 
whelmed llnsseiano, the offiaal ambassador of the court of 
Madrid, with threats and declared that since they had 
dared to Bcauharnais, he should inarch against 

Spam. At the same tunc he wrote two long letters to 
CIorLe, In the first he directed him to hasten the de- 
parture of Dupont and his regiments. There were to be no 
halting-places, they were to pass on without slopping an) 

* S«, In tbo coflgetloo ot documoiU pablUbed by UoroUf 
Icqolcrdo I lelten (o CoUoj diUed Norember 16 An 3 i? tSoj 
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where Clarke was to order with the greatest seciecy the 
immediate arming of all the tenons on the fiontier of Spain , 
he was to send large quantities of supplies even to places 
in the Eastern Pyrenees ‘ These supplies, which will be 
seen there,’ he wrote, ‘ must be said to be for the army of 
the Gironde ’ But this army of the Gironde, which followed 
so closely Junot’s corps, no longer appeared to him suffi- 
cient, and he wrote to Clarke another letter, still more urgent 
than the first He wshed a third army to be formed out 
of regiments drafted from the depots on the banks of the 
Rhine, and sent to the Spanish frontier under the name of 
Corps of Observation of the Ocean In order that this 
movement might be effected with the greatest rapidity, 
Clarke was to send off troops by post from Metz, from 
Nancy, and from Sedan, towards Bordeaux All the avail- 
able troops that remained of cavalry, cuirassiers, chasseurs, 
dragoons, and hussars, Napoleon sent to the Pyrenees, and 
It was no longer Dupont’s corps, but this new army that 
was to be on the Spanish frontier by the ist of December 
‘You will direct the generals,’ he wrote to Clarke, ‘to issue 
proclamations to encourage the soldiers, and explain to 
them the necessity of quick marches, in order to go to the 
relief of the army of Portugal, which is threatened by the 
landing of an English aimy At the same time he made 
the hundred thousand men who occupied Germany execute 
a retrogade movement, so as to have them near at hand 
He recalled a portion of them to France , the others were 
brought back from the Vistula to the Elbe and the Oder 
This extraordinary haste clearly proves that Napoleon 
had from the first moment conceived the plan, which he 
aftenvards earned out, of presenting himself to Spam as the 
supreme arbiter between Charles IV and his son Armed 
with the letter of the son invoking his protection, and the 
letter from the father accusing his son, he felt that the 
opportunity was come for interference, and he seized it 
with feverish impatience Nevertheless, the following day, 
the 12 th of November, at four o'clock in the morning, he 
again wrote to Clarke, but in a very different way ‘ If the 
^ Napoleon to Clarke, November ii, 1807 
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orders which I gave you in my letter of yesterday, he said, 
' for the departure of the troops m station, have not been 
executed, I desire that you conntermand them. Or 
cumitances have cbong^ and there is now much less need 
of haste. 

Thus, at the moment of“Ciliing upon his prey, Napoleon 
hesitated and drew back. Wbat had caused him to alter 
his bund ? The whole explanation of this sudden change 
IS to be found m the fresh inadents which had just taken 
place at Madrid. The moral perplexity of a man who 
stops at the moment of acting had nothing whatever to do 
with It The Prince of the Astunas, temfied at the possible 
consequences of the lung's anger and the prospect of the 
cnminal trial, had betrayed his accomplices, with the in- 
gratitude common to men of his rani at tlie same dme 
he made disdosurca which might have ruined bixa bat 
which m reality saved him. In denounong the Duke de 
1 Iniantado and Escoiqui^ he had related the mterview of 
the latter with the French ambassador, the project that he 
had formed of asking a pnneess of the imperial blood m 
marriage, and the formal demand which by Beoubamaiss 
advice he hod addressed to Napoleon. Dismayed at uncx 
pectedly finding the Emperor's hand m intrigue* which no 
one thought he was connected with, the Pnnee of the Pcac^ 
who knew by terrible expencnce what it might cost him to 
wound Napoleon s pnd^ immediately resolved to hush up 
the flffn.ir and to stop the proceedings against the heir to 
the crown, m order to deprive the Emperor of all pretext 
for interference. But by an unfortunate mconsistcncy 
while he pardoned the prinapal culpnt, he persisted m 
prosecuting the accomplice*, cither because he felt that a 
general omncsity would be impossible after all the pubUotj 
that had been given to the conspiracy or be c a us e he could 
not bnng himself to lose this opportunity of strikiag his 
sworn enemies. He dictated two letten to Ferdinand, in 
which the jr^ang pnnee Implored the pardon of hi* parents 
both of these he published m a royal decree, by which the 
king declared ihnf he h ad forgiven hb son out of regard to 
hb repentance and the prayer* of the qucca 
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AVith regard to the other persons accused, they were all 
to be brought to trial But the Marquis de Caballero, 
minister of justice, had orders to keep back everything in 
the proceedings that might compromise the French ambas- 
sador Godoy had so great an interest in sparing Napoleon, 
under these critical circumstances he experienced so much 
terror at the mere idea of again incurring the anger of so 
dangerous an enemy, that it would be useless to look further 
for the secret of his readiness to put an end to the proceed- 
ings Those who say that he was deterred by the outburst 
of public opinion forget first that this outburst was not dis- 
played till much later, and secondly that the best means of 
justifying himself, after having commenced proceedings, 
was to continue them Moreover, a despatch from Izquierdo 
a few days later confirmed him m his intentions ‘ M de 
Champagny had informed him,’ he said, ‘ of the Emperor’s 
commands, that on no pretext was anything to be published 
in this affair which might have any connection whatever 
either with the Emperor or with his ambassador “ And if 
Beauhamais is found guilty,” asked Izquierdo, “is the 
action to be suspended to the scandal of the nation?” 
“ Do not argue,” replied Champagny , “ such is the order of 
his Majesty You have only to obey ” ’ — Despatch of the 
17 th of November 

This significant injunction proved to Manuel Godoy that 
he had judged rightly He obeyed it scrupulously In 
the proceedings instituted against Ferdinand’s friends, 
Escoiquiz and the dukes de I’lnfantado and San Carlos, 
there was not a single allusion to the part which the French 
ambassador had taken m these events The judges dis- 
played their sense of justice by refusing to condemn the 
accomplices when the principal culpnt had been absolved , 
they acquitted them in spite of the heavy charges that were 
brought against them, m spite of the declared hostihty of 
the king, in spite of the threats of a vindictive queen The 
courageous conduct of these magistrates shows in a striking 
manner that, however low Spam had then sunk, examples of 
honour and civic virtue might still be found, such as we might 
seek for in vain m France during the reign of Napoleon 
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In conseqaence of Godoy*i skilful conduct the blow hod 
failed, and the scheme was postponed. AVhat was Napoleon 
going to do ? oi has so been stated, be bad been 
dissatisfied at seeing lus ambassador take part m these 
mtngues, he would doubtless recall him and disavow his 
acts, as the king of Spain so urgently demanded. Nothing 
of the kind. He had more than ever need of hii blind 
confidence and of tus hatred of the Prince of the Peace. 
He left him at Madnd to pumuo his work of discord, and 
he wrote a letter to the kmg of Spam to tranquillise him. 

Sir my brother he wrote, I ought m truth to inform 
your Majesty iAal 1 kavt never rtcetved any leUtr from tki 
Prtnu of the Aitunas that neither directly nor indirectly 
I evtr heard him spohett of so that I rnight truthfully say I 
am tn ignorance of ku aatlencc Admirable generosity, 
say some, os if he had not on interest m saving the pnnee, 
as if It were not bis best card to play I He goes on to 
speok of Portugal all his thoughts axe occupied by this 
expedition it is the only important t b»pg it leaves him 
no time to enter mto the household quarrels of hii ally 
and the king ought to thmk of puling it on more 
vigorously Palau disputes though doubtless very dis- 
tressing to a feeling father can have no influence over 
general afliuri. He hopes that his Majesty has found 
some consolation in the annetles which beuit him, for no 
one IS more w ar mly attached to him than i He 

trusted this letter to his chamberlain, De Toumon, a discreet 
man, of a penetrating and observant mind. He ga\-e him 
as his mmaon to find out on his way what was the opinion 
of the country on what had just token place, if it was in 
favour of the Fnncc of the Astums, or of the Pnnee of the 
Peace. You will also ascertain he continued, without 
appearing to do so whai is the state of the fortifrcoticns of 
Pampeiuna and Fontarabia You will obtain very exact 
information about the Spanish army about the places that 
they occupy at present etc.* 

The tame day, the 13th of November bo decided upon 

1 Napoleon to the Uoc of Spain, Norenbef 13 iSoj 
• hopolcoo to U. do Toarooo, NoTcinl>cr ij. 
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an act far graver and more decisive than anything that he 
had hitherto done He charged Clarke to order Dupont 
to cross the frontier with that second army which, according 
to the treaty signed a fortnight before, was not to enter 
Spam without the consent of the king ^ He stopped the 
departure of the troops in station, for his plan was modified 
Since Charles had pardoned his son, he could no longer 
interfere to release the oppressed prince, but he would 
allege the necessity of relieving the army of Portugal, which 
no one threatened In the excited state of opinion, fresh 
events would speedily furnish him with the pretext that he 
needed Ferdinand, whom Napoleon seemed to wish to 
defend against his father, whom he cleared of the accusa- 
tion of corresponding with a foreigner, whom he encouraged 
through Beauharnais, would believe that he was upheld by 
him and inevitably think of revenge If this expected 
incident did not happen, a hundred others might arise out 
of the mere presence of foreign troops on Spanish territory 
He accordingly ordered Dupont to enter Spam, but not to 
go beyond Vittoria, from thence the general was to send 
officers m all directions to study the country ^ 

While this operation, apparently almost insignificant, in 
reality so formidable, was quietly being effected, Napoleon 
wished to appear to know nothing about it, or at any rate 
not to attach any importance to it He therefore started 
for Italy, announcing his journey with great parade He 
arranged to make his triumphal entry into Milan the very 
day that Dupont was stealthily to penetrate into Spain 
How was It possible to believe that this man, wholly occu- 
pied in receiving festivities, ovations, and the acclamations 
of his good people of Italy, was preparing to deal a 
treacherous blow to the Spanish monarchy ? If his troops 
violated the Spanish territory, it was doubtless through some 
mistake, some misunderstood order The Spanish ambas- 
sador would necessarily defer his complaints till a more 
convenient opportumty , just then the Emperor was too far 
away and too much absorbed to listen to them And 
during this time our troops continued to enter , they poured 
^ To Clarke the same day 2 Tq Clarke 
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into the Spaniah pronnces. Napoleon foUorred them with 
his eye it was he ’ffho fixed their halting plar^t, though 
seemingly wholly engrossed with the affairs of Italy and the 
happiness of hia peoples. Thants to the distance, he was 
spared all importunate questions till he was ready to throw 
the mask. Thu joomey to Italy was m its^ a stroke 
of gemoi. Napoleon a apologists, who see nothing more m 
it than his deare to indulge m family mtercourse with his 
brothers Joseph Lnaen, and to emhmee his beloved 
SOD, Pnnee Eugine, have very little apprcoation of a mind 
so fertile m contnvmg schemes. How can they so com- 
pletely fail to recognise hu genius? Napoleon publicly 
starting for Italy, just as his soldiers were m>’ading Spam, 
13 the same man os Napoleon shutting himself up m Ual 
maison at the tune that the duke of Enghien was brought 
to Pans. It was Napoleon who remained m Italy when be 
beheved that hu deets were assembling m the Channel to 
attack England it was Napoleon who lingered at Boulogne 
while his army debouched from the valley of the Danube 
to attack Austria. This is the man to the life. We might 
bring forward a hundred other examples of the same kincL 
Never was a man more consuten^ and those who substitute 
for hu best conceived calculations either chance or motives 
of a foolish sentmientality, which be would have repudiated 
with contempt, strangely diminish the force and energy of 
hu character We protest, m the name of the hero him 
self, against the open monthed lyncism which spoils this 
masterpiece of knavery and calculation. 

Junot, stimulated and harassed by Napoleon, who desired 
above all thmgs to surprise and capture the PortugucM fleet, 
pursued hu journey to lasbon. Hu weaned soldicre were 
scarcely able to carry their arms. I will not ba\c Junot’i 
march delayed a single day under pretence of want of pro- 
visions, wrote the Emperor, *thu excuse u only good for 
those who will do nothing. Twenty thousand men can 
live anywhere^ even in the desert (November 5). Junot, who 
for some time h.nj been very harshly treated by Napoleon, 
and who saw in this expedition an opportunity of regammg 
hu favour resolved to obey these difficult orders at any 
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price His troops were almost entirely composed of young 
soldiers, who for the most part had not yet reached the age 
required for military service, but had been drawn a year 
before the time It was with these inexperienced youths, 
incapable of bearing long marches, that Junot was, accord- 
ing to Napoleon’s calculations in thirty-five days, to traverse 
the country between Bayonne and Lisbon, over mountains 
and bad roads, across open deserts, and tlirough a poor, 
hostile, half-savage population, without provisions, and with- 
out resources of any land He had entered Spam on the 
1 7 th of October, and had arrived at Salamanca at the be- 
gmnmg of November, having already left behind him a 
great number of stragglers He set out again on the 12 th 
of November, taking the route to Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
then through the desolate passes of Moraleja, plundenng 
everything on his way to save his troops from dying of 
hunger, and abandoning on the road the soldiers that were 
attenuated by fatigue and privations, and who fell with the 
first stab of the knife of the inhabitants At Alcantara he 
found some supphes, and was able to repose and recruit his 
men On leavmg Alcantara he took the right bank of the 
Tagus, but the road was steeper and worse than ever 
This road, which passes over a number of abrupt spurs 
that run out from the mountains of Beira and slope down 
to the river, presented an almost umnterrupted senes of 
ravines, which the heavy rains had rendered impassable by 
changing every stream into a torrent These fresh obstacles 
did not stop Junot’s march The general’s mind seemed 
bent on one object, that of reachmg Lisbon, and he cared 
httle about leavmg his army by the way, provided that he 
himself arrived on the appomted day He accordingly 
pursued his breathless course, followed by four or five 
thousand men that more resembled spectres than soldiers , 
their clothes in rags, their arms broken, their feet bleeding, 
without shoes, without artillery, without baggage, m the 
greatest confusion , and it was m this deplorable and ridi- 
culous plight that he appeared before Lisbon on the mormng 
of the 30th of November He arnved there at the exact 
tune that Napoleon had fixed, but if he had found m the 
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Portugncse army a handful of resolute men to attack hu 
phantom legion, not one of our soldiers would have survived 
this mod march. Fortunately for Junot and for our troops, 
the prestige of the great army covered their weakness.^ 

Just as the heads of the column of the French troops 
appeared before Lisbon, the Portuguese fleets which had 
bcM detained several days by contrary wmds set sail for 
BraaJ carrymg away the regent, bis mother and oU the 
royal family and with them all the fiiends and serranti 
who wished to share their fortune, in all from seven to 
eight thousand persons who went to seek a new country 
beyond the seas. The regent, a pxmee adored by his 
subjects for the goodness and the mildness of his adminis- 
tration, had not determined upon this painful emle without 
great anguish He would wiDingly have spared the tnal 
to so many inoffensive soflererB, who hardly knew by name 
the author of their troubles. Again he strove to appease 
Napoleon he declared that be was ready to moke oil the 
coDcessioos demanded, even those relative to the confisca 
tiOQ of property and the arrest of persons All this was 
useless His ambassador Monalvo, was not even allowed 
to put ha foot on French territory 

One thing alone was reqmr^ of him, — this was ha 
kingdom. On the ayth of November a cold and rainy 
day he left the palace of Ajada, surrounded by ha fiunily 
in the midst of an eiated crowd that saluted him iiith 
blessings and tears. By hu side, a Irving image of mis- 
fortune, was the queen, hli mother who for a long tune 
afflicted with insamty and suddenly brought mto the noise 
and tumult out of d^rs, looked wildly around her as if she 
were seeking an explanation of Uus scene of desolation. 
The embarkation took place in the midst of a gloomy 
sadness, under the protection of the English squadron 
commanded by Sir Sidney Smith. The fleet set sail Just 
os our balls were about to reach it These hundreds of 
innocent beings, whose only enme was that of ha\mg cx 
cited the cupidity of a pitiless conqueror, were going to 
brave a thousand danger^ to seek an uncertain and pre- 
> General Foy i //«4>w ^ Cmrrtt dt Li T mimsmk 
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carious retreat beyond the seas, abandoning their property, 
their homes, their relatives, their friends, and most of them 
breaking up the sacred ties that bound them to their country 
Never, since the Roman proscriptions, had the picture drawn 
by Tacitus appeared truer Mare extltis plemi7}i And the 
man who, in order to satisfy an inordmate desire, had re- 
duced to this miserable condition such a number of unfor- 
tunate beings of whom he had never had to complain, was 
satisfied , he was tranquil , he was glorious , men called 
him Great ! 

Junot peaceably estabhshed himself at Lisbon, where 
he gradually rallied the rest of his army He then took 
possession of the whole of Portugal without staking a 
blow, only leaving to the two auxiliary corps of Solana and 
Taranco the part of spectators Of a restless but kind and 
generous disposition, Junot would have desired nothing 
better than to make the Portuguese insensibly forget the 
disasters of their country by his mild administration , but 
he had to carry out the orders of an mexorable master, 
who only beheved in the rule of fear Napoleon reproached 
him for his clemency, as if it had been treason He was 
impatient to seize upon the spoils of this unfortunate and 
defenceless little people ‘The hope that you have con- 
ceived of commerce and prospenty,’ wrote the Emperor to 
him, ‘ IS a delusive dream, which lulls you into security 
What commerce can you have in a country that is blockaded, 
and whose situation is so uncertain as that of Portugal?’ 
It was therefore requisite to confiscate, to impnson, to' 
exile, and to levy heavy contributions He received orders 
to disarm and transport to France all the Portuguese troops, 
and with them all persons suspected of having preserved 
any attachment to the royal family ^ Junot hoped these 
pitiless measures would end here, but Napoleon sent him 
a decree ready drawn up, and dated from Milan, which 
was about to complete the rum and distress of the Portu- 
guese people This decree levied a fresh contnbution on 
Portugal, amountmg to a hundred milhon of francs, to be 
used, said Napoleon, for the purchase of all proper ty of what- 
^ Napoleon to Junot, December 20 
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evtr hnd belonging to pnvate individuals^ After thu 
decree, which represented all private estates as belonging 
of nght to the ^peror of the French, it was superfluous 
to add that all the domains of the crown, of the princes, 
and of the nobles who had emigrated, were his property 
as well as the pnblic revenues. It naturally followed, also 
that the Corps of Occupation would henceforth be main- 
tained at the expense of the people whom they had to 
oppress, and would receive additional perquisites besides, 
amountmg to the half of their pay (Art 9). In consequence 
of this frightful spoliation, weiglung npon a nation of three 
millions of souls, who were deprived at the same time of their 
colomei, their commerce, and the sources of therr wealth 
the kingdom was, os it were, destroyed at a single blow 
But what m all this unpenal and royal decree perhaps best 
expressed the sptra that pervaded our conquests, was a short 
article worded thus After the ist of December of the 
present year a bettU o/rnttu wtU bt gnxn to tack man im 
our army oj PortugaJ mdependent at the regular mtiotis 
rtquirtd by our ordinances (Art 8) Histonans havx 
•n^ with each other m extolling the grandeur of these 
words “nie house of Braganra has ceased to reign I A 
pretentious and declamatory assertion, intended to cover a 
base and contemptible act The bottle of wine is less epic^ 
bat it brings the truth before us. Napoleon alwa}-s talked 
of glory even m reference to exploits that were nothing 
more than acts of robbery but he reckoned stiU more on the 
powerfol spring of new heroism — cupidity and covetousness. 

The Court of Spain, seemg the contempt that was 
manifested m Portugal for the clearest and most positire 
engagements, b^an to understand that some extraordinary 
surprise was preparing of which their country might leiy 
poshly be the victim. They were therefore anxious to 
compel Napoleon to explam his mtentions, and if possible 
to disarm him^ by offering him a fresh pledge of their 
doolity and then eagerness to satisfy him. In spite of 
the Emperor's denial in regard to the ruamage demand 
of the Prince of the Astunas, there wero a thousand in 
• Dcctm of DccesIxT aj, 1S07 Art. l 
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dubitable proofs that he had encouraged it, if he had not 
suggested it They consequently resolved to renew the 
proposal, making it this time m the name of the crown and 
with all the usual formalities King Charles wrote m the 
most flattering terms soliciting the alliance as a favour for 
his house A short time after, he wrote a second letter, 
requesting the execution and publication of the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, of which Junot was so regardless m Portugal 
This twofold step was extremely skilful, for it deprived 
Napoleon of the shadow of a pretext for complammg of 
Spaia But the Court of Madrid was too feeble, too irre- 
solute, and too much the dupe of fears as well as of hopes, 
to escape the snare Napoleon, in evident embarrassment, 
took refuge m silence It was exactly to escape demands 
of this kind that he had gone to Italy , but following his 
constant method of reserving all the chances that presented 
themselves, so as to choose the most advantageous, he 
wished to place himself m a position to accept the pro- 
position of the king of Spam, if necessity required it 
Among the vanous plans which he turned over in his 
mind, there was one on which he often dwelt , it was the 
idea of placing his brother Lucien upon the throne of Por- 
tugal, if Lucien would only consent to repudiate the wife 
for whom he had sacrificed the favour of the First Consul 
Lucien had a daughter by his first marriage, who was of an 
age to settle, and Napoleon had for some time been think- 
ing of having her married This daughter of Lucien might, 
if circumstances had rendered it necessary, be made the 
pledge of a new alliance between Napoleon and the house 
of Spam In that case, the throne of Portugal for Lucien, 
and m all probability the cession to France of the Spanish 
provinces situated north of the Ebro, would become the 
pnce of the immense honour that the Bonapartes would 
have conferred upon the Bourbons 

Lucien’s haughty and inflexible refusal to comply with 
his brother’s demands soon caused this plan to be 
abandoned It would, moreover, have been completely 

1 This IS clear from a letter from Elisa to Lumen, dated June 20, 
1807 
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dunged m the execution for if tt waa eaay to give the 
throne of Portugal to Laacn, the cession of the provinces 
of the Ebro to Napoleon would certainly have resulted m 
bnngmg aflauu into the state m which we find th^m later 
After an interview of some hours at Mantm, the two 
brothers separated, irritated and dissatisfied with each 
other ^ Napoleon inaisted on having, as he mid, Luacn i 
daughter at bis disposal, and Luaen consented to send 
her to Pam. Luaen, wrote Napoleon to Joseph ap- 
peared to me to be struggling with a moltitudfi of contrary 
sentimenta, and not to have suffiaent strength of character 
to raohe a decision. I have exhausted aQ the means in 
my power to induce him to employ his talents for me and 
for the country If he intends to send me hu daoghter 
she most start without delay and he must give me a 
declaration that he places her entirely at my disposal, for 
there u not a moment to be lost, events are bunymg on, 
and mjf dtshf^ vtust U fulfilled (Dec 17X Luaen i 
daughter did start for Pons, but Luaen peraated m 
refusing a aown which would have cost him bis domestic 
happmesa. It is dear that the girl was nothing more than 
the fimey and toy of a disordered imagination. Napoleon 
had given up his project of mamnge before she reached 
Paris, 

TTic Emperor quitted Italy after having visited Mflan, 
Venice, and Turin, all of which place* gave him a magoi 
ficent receptiom \Vahing to worL upon the patriotic feeh 
mgs of the Italians, he oflaaally odopt^ Eughne os his son, 
and named him as his succeasor to the crown of Italy The 
people were bidden to rejoice over this ccreraonj, abich 
was supposed to be the pledge ofthe luture mdcpcndcocc 
of the nation. In the meantime, he did not restore to 
them even the shadow of the Legislative Body, of which 
they had been deprived since 1805. He contented him 
self with aubstitatmg for it an assembly of clcrLi, instituted 
under the name of Consultmg Senate. On hii way he left 
various plans for public woriii ifany of these were 
scheme* that were not senous, but merely intended to 
‘ See tlw Ju 
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tli7zlo the im.igniiiion of the people, some, however, were 
lor the nnpro\ement of roads, of canals, and especially of 
loriificalions, an object which he never lost sight ol He 
\oted se\eral millions lor the port of Venice, but it was no 
longer m his power to rqmr the rums he had made 
Venice was a dead town, and he who had destroyed life 
there was muapable of restoring it The works wdiich he 
commended to be begun were ne\er completed ^ He gave 
orders for the creation ol a commune on the uninhabited 
plateau of Mont Cenis, and promised all kinds of favours 
and eaeinption from taxes to the unfortunate beings who 
would consent to settle in it A hospital, a barrack, a 
prison — these formed the centre of attraction to the future 
colony, which was to be placed on the same footing as 
communes of mo>e than file i/iouMUid inhahilants - In 
spite of the fiat lu\ of this almighty will, nature dared to 
disobey 'Ihe barrack is there, the prison is there, the 
hospital Is there, but no one ever came to lue on these 
inhospitable heights Of the pompous decree of Napoleon 
not a trace is to bo found, beyond a few' small houses 
built to shelter the men that work on the roads 

Napoleon also dated from Milan a decree which greatly 
increased the distress caused by the Continental blockade, 
and which was a worthy appendage to the extravagant decree 
of Berlin. 1 he excuse for this act w'as an order of the 
Admiralty, which w’as scarcely less arbitrary or less iniqui- 
tous than the measures of Napoleon himself For these 
measures England had retaliated by adopting a system 
upon the seas almost as oppressive as that which he was 
carrying on upon the Continent By this order of No- 
vember II, 1807, the British Cabinet had compelled all 
neutral vessels trading with France or with her allies to put 
in at an English port, and pay a fixed toll This tyrannical 
tax might be enforced temporarily, but it was certain sooner 
or later to exasperate all pow'ers that had any sense of their 
digmty and their interests, especially the United States, a 

^ Comte Sclopis La domination Franfatse en Italie, de 1800 h 
1815 

- Decree of December 27, 1S07 Articles 24 and 33 
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proud young stale that was not of a temper to bear soda 
insults for any length of urn^ , But Napoleon replied to 
this measure m a way that was calculated to turn against 
France all the discontent from which she might have de- 
nvcd advantage. To this clom^ provocaticm, which en- 
raged those whom England had an interest m conciliating, 
in order to gam them to her cause, he retorted by an act 
a thousand times more foolish, by decreeing that eveiy 
vessel, to whatever nation ft might belong, which had sub- 
nutted to the nght of search by the English, should by the 
mere fact be itnaiionahud^ and be dedoied a laafttl 
pntt. And the eiecutioa of ihn decree, which it was (ai 
easier to publish than to cany mto efre^ was left to hu 
ships of war and his corsaiiH. This arrogant menace ob- 
liged him, m reality to capture all the neutral vessels that 
remained m the world. But there was this great diS*ereoce 
between England and himself the cvs/i/ exercise her nght 
of search, w^e be wot incapable of canymg out his threats. 
This was not a policcal act it was nothing more than a 
schoolboy dedamatioa Unhappily it was not the less dis- 
astrous because it was ndiculoos. 

Napoleon had returned to Pans the 3d of January 
1808, It was uot till the loth of January that he replied 
to the letter from the king of Spam of ^e 18th of No- 
vember He declared that be was as desirous as the king 
himself to strengthen the bonds between the two states, and 
wUltM^y coxsenied to the mamage of the Pnnee of the 
Astunas with a prmcess of France. But he was suddenly 
assailed by scruples respecting this pnnee, whose defender 
he had been at the time when his fiuher bad accused hiro- 
He no longer appeared to consider him as a slandered man , 
he asked to be enlightened. Your Majesty he said, ‘must 
understand that no bonoumble man would like to ally him- 
self with a dtsicHound sen^ without bemg assured that be 
had reamed the good graces of his fither As if the step 
that the king bad taken was not sulBcIcnt proof of this I 
With regard to the proposition to publish the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau, he rejected it as inopportune and premature. 
It would m reality have fettered him, for utter mscnsiblJii) 
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to dishonour is incompatible mth openness and pub- 
hcity It would, too, have enlightened the Spanish people, 
who throughout the course of the national crisis showed 
themselves so superior to their rulers in good sense and 
perspicacity 

Napoleon had avoided entering on the affairs of Rome 
during his sojourn in Italy, but he had long before desired 
to put an end to the opposition of the Pope He took ad- 
vantage of his return to Pans to complete the invasion of 
the Roman States, of which he had at different intervals 
occupied several provinces On the i6th of January he 
sent orders to Generals Miolhs and Lemarois, the one start- 
ing from Milan, the other from Naples, to combine their 
march m such a manner as to enter the Pontifical States 
together Miolhs, who was the real chief of the expedition, 
was to march upon Rome, ‘ U7ider pretence of crossing the 
to7un on his road to Naples Once master of the town, he 
was to take possession of the castle of St Angelo, render 
all possible honour to the Pope, but declare that his mis- 
sion was to occupy Rome, in older to arrest the brigands 
from the kingdom of Naples who had taken refuge there 
We see that with the weak as with the strong there was 
always the same want of openness in the imperial policy 
The moment MioUis arrived at the gates of Rome, the am- 
bassador Alqmer was to give the Cardinal secretary of state 
a note in which all the gnevances, real or imaginary, of the 
Emperor against the court of Rome were set forth. There 
were fresh complaints of the Neapohtan brigands dripping 
with French blood, of the agents of Queen Caroline, of the 
agents of England, who wete disturbing the tranquillity of 
Italy, etc Miollis, it declared, would not quit Rome till 
this town was purged of the enemies of France ^ A 
paragraph -written in cipher in the despatch contained 
these words dictated by Napoleon for the instruction of 
Alquier 

‘ It IS the Emperor’s intention by these steps to accustom 
the people of Rome and the French troops to hve together, 

1 Napoleon to Pnnce Eugbie, January lo, 1808 
- To Champagny, January 22 
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m order that, should the court of Rome contmue to pureie 
her mad course, du may gradvaUy ceau to cxut as a icm 
poral pcwo" without its hang paxewaL This mgemouj 
plan was the nam e that Napoleon pros employing m Spam. 
Miolhs was to allege sometimes the necessity of mardung 
upon Naples, sometimes that of protecting the rear of 
the Neap^tan army which was contradictory, just as the 
generals who were daily entering Spam were to aUege either 
an order to march upon Cadit ogainst the English, who were 
disembarkmg there, or that of covering the rear of the army 
of Portugal. Thanks to these stratagems, the prehminary 
movements were effected with astonishing facility but it 
was counting too much on the stupidity of men to suppose 
that the two enterprises could be fully earned out with 
out thar txssig ptnotv^I It was, moreover supremely 
basardous and impoUtic to run counter to prejudices, to 
strike the Soreieign Pontiff at the some ame that be was 
attacking a nation whose attachment to the Catholic Church 
amounted to ihnatiasm, to compfacate u nanouol wax by a 
religiooi war to add to the power of patnotic feelmg the 
temble force of rehgious passions. The man who did not 
see this danger or who having discovered it, could not put 
off the petty satisfactioa of vengeantt, never possessed true 
pohtical genius. 

Napoleon at that tune so little suspected the gravity of 
these two enterprises, which were the rock upon which hu 
fortune ipht, he seemed impatient to create other 
quarrels, os if his activity had not luffiaent aliment The 
perseverance of Russia in claiming the execution of the 
promises of Tilsit relative to the pnnapahues had imtated 
him to such a degree that he had almost deaded to rccom 
mence war against that power Just at ihnt time, that Is to 
say the lath of January 1808 be ordered Champagny to 
put the following questions to Scbastiani If the Rus s ia n s 
arc detenmned to keep \\allachla and Moldai-ia, is it the 
intention of the Porte to tuaht commoM causo uith Sranct 
xnthtJoart ^Vhat are her means? 

Hu decree from Milan had ogam caused him to be on 
icry bad terms with the United States. He had had all 
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their vessels seized that had submitted to the search of the 
English, and in order to avoid a rupture he was obliged to 
declare that these vessels were under provisional sequestra- 
tion, instead of being considered lawful prize Lastly, he 
continued his preparations for that great expedition against 
Sicily to which he attached so much importance , he pro- 
claimed the island of Sardinia to be in a state of blockade, 
as an accomphce of England , he meditated an expedition 
to re-victual Corfu, another to punish the Dey of Algiers, a 
third for Martinique and Senegal In short, he made more 
plans and projects in a few months than he would have 
been able to carry out in the course of a long reign 




CHAPTER XII 

THE REVOLUTION AT ARANJUIZ — THE TREACHI3IY 
or BAYONNE 

(Ja$tuajy-h{ay i8o8) 

The French troops, nevertheless, continued to enter Spam 
as if no frontier eerted. Dopont was followed by Moncey 
with thirty thoosand men Moncey in his turn, by the 
dmeon of the Eastern Pyrenees sent on fr^om Perpignan to 
Pampelima under Dnhesme, thongfa this route is not easily 
to be accotmted for by any necessity of covering the army 
m PortngAl Simoltaneously with these movements another 
dmoon advanced from the other extremity of the Pyrenees, 
and marched from SL Jean-Pied-de Port towards Pampeluna, 
commanded by Dannaguac. 

Without appearing to do ai^ikiug wrote Napoleon, ' he 
will occupy both atadel and fortificaboni. ^ ilonccy was 
to push forward from Vittoria to Burgos, and to citend hfa 
forces over the country as moch os possible, on the pica of 
causing it less distress. The total number of troops sent 
into Spam up to that period amounted to 8o ooo men, 
without counting ]unot*s corps. But this was not suihoent 
to satisfy Napoleon and he hastened the march towards 
the P)Tcnee3 of several select corps and of his own guard 
commanded by Bcsslbrcs. To supply by one stroke the 
gaps caused by ihar departure, without bemg obliged to 
bring back mto France hu army of occupation In Gennanj 
he ordered a levy of the conscnplion m anticipation of 
1809 os he had done m previous yean, and the Senate 
* Napoicoo to CkrLe, JanauY iS iSoS. 
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passed the vote with its customary servility He urged 
every one around him to arm He insisted that Jerome, 
in his small kingdom of Westphalia, should raise an army 
of 40,000 men from a population of two milhons ‘ I have 
80,000 men under arms,’ he wrote to him, ‘and I have 
just raised So, 000 more’ (January 30) A report of 
Champagny’Sj published in the Moniteiir dated January 24, 
explains all these levies and these movements of troops 
by the necessity of defending the Peninsula against the 
intended landing of the Enghsh in the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz A most laudable solicitude truly ! if its value is 
to be tested by the number of soldiers it drew forth 
Champagny’s report ends by these significant words ‘ The 
whole Pemnsula deserves your Majesty's attention ' 

But that unfortunate people to whom Napoleon extended 
this generous protection experienced ever-increasing diffi- 
culty in feeling grateful for it However thoughtless by 
nature, or easily deceived, they soon found it impossible to 
doubt that he was prepanng a most dangerous intrigue 
against Spam and its sovereign The net with which they 
were encircled was daily being draivn tighter, and, not dar- 
ing to break it, their only study was to avoid giving any 
cause of complaint to their powerful adversary, in the vain 
hope of making him rebre rather than embarrass himself 
by openly acknowledging his plans Nor was it without 
apparent reason that they considered resistance impossible 
The Spanish army was dispersed , part was at Hamburg, 
part m Portugal, where Junot had orders to follow and keep 
It back , part along the southern coast where it had been 
sent at the demand of Napoleon to repel the pretended 
landing of the Enghsh. The remainder, thus reduced, 
would have been incapable of resistmg even one of our 
corps d'arm'ee Moreover, how could they receive with arms 
in hand soldiers who presented themselves as alhes and 
brothers ? In such a position the best plan, in the opinion 
of the advisers to the court of Spain, was to wait until the 
Emperor’s projects became more clear Perhaps, after all, 
they were less sinister than was supposed Could they 
allow themselves to think that he would be so treacherous 
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aa to wish to dethrone a soyercign who had giren hm so 
many prooCi of friendship and confidence ? At all events, 
would there not always be tune to take a deaded step and 
fly to Amenca, oj the house of Braganza had donc^ after 
having called the nation to arms ? 

Orders uere, therefore, issued to the captams-gencral of 
the different provmces, to give the most fiiendly reception 
to the French troops. But this was an opportmuty not to 
be neglected by the latter and they at once seized all the 
strong places and a tod els within their reach. Dannagnac 
at Pampeluna, Dnhesme at Monjmch and at Figmeras, later 
ilurat himself at St Sebastian — for the most part acting 
against their own wishes, but obliged to follow their instruc 
tions — set on foot the most shamefnl schemes m order to 
obtain possession of those places which they would not 
have be^ able to take by ibree. 

These acts, the meaning of which it was difficnlt to 
misunderstand, began to alann the long, the queen, and the 
favourite. Napoleon had hitherto mingled so many marks 
of friendship with his most threatening measures, that doubt 
and hesitation seemed allowable to minds blinded by a 
foregone conclusion Hod be not recently sent the Ung 
and hii fiiTOonte a present of fourteen magnificent horses 
selected from his own stables? But it was no longer 
possible to dose then eyes to the conviction that these 
pledges of sympathy had only been so many snares and 
It suited him that the court of &Lidnd should at length 
understand his designs, smee it could no longer thwart 
them. It suited him that it should take alarm and thus 
save him the trouble of throwing off iho mask and stnldng 
the last blow 

To the intimldahfin produced by the conduct of his 
troops he now added threatening Umgoage full of cquivoca 
tion, and the affected ohscuntj of which ivas mtended at the 
same tunc to betray latent irritation. In consequence of 
the letter m which Napoleon had shown so httlc desire to 
promote the union of on imperial princess to a diskcMourtJ 
SOM the poor king bad refrained from rccumng to the 
proposal. Napoleon now seemed to treat his silence as a 
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crime ‘Your Majesty,’ he wrote to him on the 25th of 
February 1 80S, ‘ asked me for the hand of a French princess 
for the Prince of the Asturias I answered on the loth of 
January that I consented to the poposal Your Majesty no 
longer speaks to me of this marriage all this leaves many 
objects, most important for the interests of my people, in 
obscurity I expect your friendship to remove eve/y doubt ’ 
At the same time that he strove to draw the king into 
this unseemly quarrel, he acted the part of an offended 
sovereign He drove Izquierdo, the negotiator of the 
Fontainebleau treaty, out of Paris, but not until he had 
made Duroc and Talleyrand suggest to him the project of 
a new treaty — a genuine diplomatic scarecrow — imposing 
on Spam the cession of the Ebro provinces m exchange for 
Portugal and the hand of a French princess This project, 
never seriously entertained for an instant, only aimed at 
bringing to a climax the trouble and perplexity of the court 
of Madrid And it succeeded to perfection, for Izquierdo, 
who, during two months, had borne countless insults, and 
had seen with his oivn eyes the hostile preparations that 
were being made against his country, carried with him to 
Madrid the alarm and despair which filled his own heart 
At the very moment of his arrival his opinions were con- 
firmed by an act which intimated that all these preliminary 
measures were about to be carried into effect, and that, 
from mere projects, they would now become realities This 
act was the appointment of Murat to the command-m-chief 
of the army m Spam 

Murat started with instructions that were almost purely 
military Napoleon advised him to maintain his army m 
the most perfect order, carefully to establish a system of 
communication, and to occupy all the important posts he 
might leave m his rear, but he said nothing of the object 
of the expedition, preferring to impart the knowledge of 
his ulterior designs from day to day Murat was desired 
to avoid all communication with the court of Spam until 
further orders, and to answer all questions firom that quarter 
by silence His instructions went no further Napoleon, 
however, who needed a heutenant m Spam whose zeal 
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might be stimalated by paflaions of a more entcrpmuig 
character than those inspired by aimple personal attachment, 
had done all that was necessary without committmg hnnself 
by any formal engagement to Moiat, to allow hu oeduloos 
brother m law to believe that the Emperor destined hnn 
for the Throne of Spam. This conviction had been fostered 
by half sentences and msmoations of double meaning, 
which Napoleon reserved to himself the right of explaining 
later m some unexpected manner If he had not confided 
them to Murat, he had at least taken care to let them drop 
before confidants whom he knew to be mcapable of keeping 
a secret The time will come, he wrote to JiJrfime, on 
January 30, whilst allowing him to hope for the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, that Murat will be placed elscwlurt. This 
elsen^ere could evidently only be m Spam. Mumt 
believed it in common wi^ aB the Emperor’s mtimatc 
circle, and li^ during his short lieutenancy he displayed a 
depth of shrewdness and unscrupulous audaoty seemingly 
bttle m keepmg with the faculties of bis vain and heedless 
mind, it can only be attributed to the exdtemen^ ongmat 
ing m ambition which persuaded him that he was working 
for hnnself Murat was deceived and mystified in this 
nffntr as thoroughly as the ambassador Beauhamais, whom 
he so pleasantly turned mto ndicule with his intimate 
friends. 

Murat entered Spkom on the ist of March, and established 
his head-quarters at Burgos. Thence, by a concentnc 
movement, be slowly pushed his army on towards Madrid. 
Dupont advanced by Valladolid, Mooccy by Aranda, m 
the hope of being the first to omve at the summit of 
the mountains of Guadoiroraa which command iladrid. 
\Vhen Moncey should have issued from the Somo-Sterra 
Ehipoat was to advance, with the bulk of bis force, to 
Segovia, or to St Ildcfonso so as to be in a position to 
support him.* Junot received orders to assist this motj- 
ment by marching on Elvas and Bodajoz, where ho was 
told to keep the corps of Solano m check At the same 
time Beauhamais was desired to notify to the Spanish 
‘ Napokoo to Moral March 6 aod 9 iSoS. 
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government the approaching arrival at Madrid of two 
French divisions going to Cadiz He was to spread a 
report that Napoleon himself would soon pass through the 
same town for the purpose of besieging Gibraltar, and going 
on to Africa Finally, he was also instructed to allay the 
fears of the partisans of the Prince of the Peace and of the 
Prince of the Asturias, and should either one or the other 
wish to come to Burgos to meet the Emperor on his passage, 
he was to encourage them to do so ^ 

By his letters of the 14th and i6th of March Napoleon 
gave jMurat formal orders not only to approach Madrid, 
but to enter it At the same time he was told to avoid, 
with the utmost care, any act of hostility, and to continue 
to give assurances of the most pacific character ‘Con- 
tinue to hold peaceful language,’ wrote Napoleon to him 
on the 1 6th ‘Reassure the king and the Prince of the 
Peace, the Prince of the Asturias, and the queen The 
principal object is to reach Madrid, there to rest your troops 
and replenish your commissariat Say that I shall soon 
arrive to arrange and settle affairs ’ But, if the Emperor 
was desirous at all cost to avoid any collision with the 
Spanish people before he had made himself master of 
the kingdom, he was not the less anxious to frighten the 
court, in order to get rid of it So well had he calculated 
the effects which might be expected from this most natural 
fear, that he had already provided for the possibility of their 
seeking refuge either at Seville or Cadiz Should they 
take refuge at Seville, as that would only be a temporary 
expedient, Murat had orders to leave them in peace, and 
even to show them kindness,- so as not to increase their 
trouble and distress by this behaviour, which would so 
clearly be false and deceitful Should they, on the other 
hand, go to Cadiz, that would be an open flight which 
would compromise them in the eyes of the nation, and 
Admiral Rosily, who occupied this port with some of our 
ships, had orders to arrest them in the act of embarkation, 
and thus prevent the secession of the Spanish Colonies, 

1 Napoleon to Champagny, March 9 

3 Napoleon to Murat, March 23 
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might be ttimulated by passions of a more enterprumg 
r-hnrafiw than those inspired by simple personal attachment, 
had done all that was necessary without committing himself 
by any formal engagement to Murat, to allow his credulous 
brother in4aw to believe that the Emperor destined him 
for the Throne of Spam. This conviction had been fostered 
by half sentences and insinuations of double meaning, 
which Napoleon reserved to himself the right of explaining 
later m some unexpected manner If he had not confided 
them to Murat, he had at least token care to let them drop 
before confidants whom he knew to be mcapable of keeping 
a secret The dme will come, he wrote to J^rdme, on 
January 30 whilst allowing him to hope for the Grand 
Duchy of Berg, that Murat will be placed tlstw/urt. This 
elsewhere could evidently only be m Spam, ilurat 
believed it m common with all the Emperor’s mtimate 
orde, and if^ during his short lieutenancy be dispbyed a 
depth of shrewdness and onscrupuloos audaaty seemingly 
little m keeping with the facolDes of his vom and heedless 
mind, It can only be attributed to the excitement, onginat 
mg m ombitioa, which penraaded him that be was working 
for himself Murat was deceived and mystified m this 
ofiair as thoroughly os the ambassador Beauharnais, whom 
he so pleasantly turned mto ndicnle with his intimate 
friends. 

Murat entered Spain on the ist of March, and established 
his head-quarteri at Burgos. Thence, by a concentric 
movement, he slowly poshed his army on towards Madmi 
Dupont advanced by Valladolid Monccy by Aranda, m 
the hope 0/ hnqg ibfi fint to arrive at the summit of 
the mountains of Guadarrama which command Madrid 
^Vhcn Monccy should have issued from the SomoAcrra 
Dupont was to advance, with the bulk of his forces to 
Segovia, or to St Ildefonsoi so as to be in a position to 
support him.^ Jonot received orders to assist this movo 
ment by marching on Elvas and Badajox, where he was 
told to keep the corps of Solano in check. At the same 
time Beauharnais was desired to nouiy to the Spanish 
* Napoleoo to Mural March 6 aod 9 180S. 
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government the approaching arrival at Madrid of two 
French divisions going to Cadiz He was to spread a 
report that Napoleon himself would soon pass through the 
same town for the purpose of besieging Gibraltar, and going 
on to Africa Finally, lie was also instructed to allay the 
fears of the partisans of the Prince of the Peace and of the 
Prince of the Asturias, and should either one or the other 
wish to come to Burgos to meet the Emperor on his passage, 
he w'as to encourage them to do so ^ 

By his letters of the r 4 th and i6th of March Napoleon 
gave Murat formal orders not only to approach Madrid, 
but to enter it At the same time he was told to avoid, 
with the utmost care, any act of hostility, and to continue 
to give assurances of the most pacific character ‘Con- 
tinue to hold peaceful language,’ wTote Napoleon to him 
on the 1 6 th ‘Reassure the king and the Prince of the 
Peace, the Pnnce of the Asturias, and the queen The 
frtncifal object is to reach Jl/adrid, there to rest your troops 
and replenish your commissariat Say that I shall soon 
arrive to arrange and settle affairs ’ But, if the Emperor 
was desirous at all cost to avoid any collision with the 
Spanish people before he had made himself master of 
the kingdom, he was not the less anxious to frighten the 
court, in order to get rid of it So well had he calculated 
the effects w'hich might be expected from this most natural 
fear, that he had already provided for the possibility of their 
seeking refuge either at Seville or Cadiz Should they 
take refuge at Seville, as that would only be a temporary 
expedient, Murat had orders to leave them in peace, and 
even to show them kindness,- so as not to increase their 
trouble and distress by this behaviour, which would so 
clearly be false and deceitful Should they, on the other 
hand, go to Cadiz, that would be an open flight which 
would compromise them in the eyes of the nation, and 
Admiral Rosily, who occupied this port with some of our 
ships, had orders to arrest them in the act of embarkation, 
and thus prevent the secession of the Spanish Colonies, 

^ Napoleon to Champagny, March 9 

2 Napoleon to Murat, March 23 
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wiuch would be the inevitable result of the king’s flight to 
America. 

In proportion to the advance of this unexampled mvaaon, 
this taking possession by force of arms of a fhendly country 
where the mvaders presented themselves with professions 
of peace and flutemity the public disgn nti»nt-, at fint sup- 
pressed by tmeertamty, surprise and ignorance of passing 
events, gr^naJly burst forth with a violence corresponding 
to the long torpor which hod preceded it The Spanish 
people, always mtoleiunt of strangers, were mdignant at the 
sight of unknown legions occupying their temtoiy under 
pretext of making it respected. Still, os yet tmsuspicioas 
of the true object of these movements, they received our 
soldicn not only without distrust, but even somettmes with 
a welcome that bordered on enthusiasm. Their hatred 
and anger were directed against the favourite, who, accord 
mg to popular opinion, had brought the French Into Spam 
for the purpose of using them as instruments of his personal 
ambition. Some colour too, was given to these conjectures 
by the flict that at the b^iontog of the invaiioQ, m order 
to avert reproaches which might flurly have been showered 
upon him and to quiet the public mmd, Godoy at all 
times shortsighted, had spread a rumour that the entrance 
of our troops was the result of n plan concerted between 
the Emperor and the King. These e x cuses of a man who 
had exhausted all plausible explanations had been beliocd 
seriously Now therefore, the public turned them against 
him, made him responsible for every new and startling 
event that occurred, and gave him credit for the most 
sinuter mtngucs against his master against the heir to the 
throne, and against the nation itself. At the same time, 
with on inconsistency common to the multitude, they took 
pleasure in seeing signs unfavourable to bis Interest, m the 
well known proofs of sympathy which Deauhamais lavished 
on the Pnneo of the Astnna*. They loudly predicted that 
this mter\*enU0D, brought about by the Cn-ounle, wouhl 
end in his discomflture and in the elevation of bb ildiin. 
They already saw Napoleon extending his pmtccUns hand 
o\cr the head of Fcidinand pbcing thereon the cronn of 
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Spain, restored to its ancient splendour by a closer alliance 
■with tlie po^\erful Emperor 

It A\as at this moment that vague but persistent rumours 
of the approaching departure of the royal family began to 
be circulated throughout Madrid. They were then at 
.Vranjuez, a few leagues distant, and were, in fact, preparing 
to start for Andalusia. Ihe advances of the French, 
Napoleon’s behaviour, at one moment doubtful at the 
ne\t threatening, and Murat’s obstinate refusal to give any 
explanation, had at length opened Godoy’s eyes He now 
understood all 

Thanks to the assistance of the queen, he had succeeded 
m persuading the king to go to Seville, which, by its posi- 
tion, protected by a river and a mountain-chain, was safe 
from any sudden attack There, too, they would find 
themselves within reach of the sea They summoned 
troops to Aranjuez, sent orders to the army corps in 
Portugal to fall back on Andalusia, and finally began, 
with the utmost secrecy, to prepare for the journey But 
the royal family had in its midst a vigilant informer m 
the person of the Prince of the Asturias, who, deceived by 
Beauharnais, and believing the French to be deliverers 
armed for his cause, looked on this departure as the nun 
of his hopes The project, divulged by him and by the 
iMinisters to whom it was thought necessary to communicate 
it at the last moment, was soon known at Madrid, and 
there created an extraordinary sensation The people saw 
in It the Lisbon scenes repeated, all the underhand intrigues 
•with which popular imagination credited the favourite 
In presence of the mcreasing excitement the king tried to 
deny the report by a proclamation, but he failed m restoring 
confidence An incredulous and irritated mob, composed 
of men of every class, poured from Madrid and its neigh- 
bourhood into Aranjuez, to take upon itself the surveillance 
of the royal residence , and, should need be, to hinder the 
court from carrymg out its designs The spmt of distrust 
and of revolt spread even amongst the very soldiers, who 
took their full share m the guard established over the king 
and the favounte 
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Spain, restored to its ancient splendour by a closer albance 
with the powerful Emperor 

It was at tins moment that vague but persistent rumours 
of the approaching departure of the royal family began to 
be circulated throughout Madrid. They were then at 
iVranjuez, a few leagues distant, and were, in fact, preparing 
to start for Andalusia. The advances of the French, 
Napoleon’s behaviour, at one moment doubtful at the 
next threatening, and Murat’s obstinate refusal to give any 
explanation, had at length opened Godoy’s eyes He now 
understood all 

Thanks to the assistance of the queen, he had succeeded 
in persuading the king to go to Seville, which, by its posi- 
tion, protected by a river and a mountain-chain, was safe 
from any sudden attack There, too, they would find 
themselves vnthin reach of the sea They summoned 
troops to Aranjuez, sent orders to the army corps in 
Portugal to fall back on Andalusia, and finally began, 
with the utmost secrecy, to prepare for the journey But 
the royal family had m its midst a vigilant informer in 
the person of the Prince of the Asturias, who, deceived by 
Beauharnais, and believing the French to be dehverers 
armed for his cause, looked on this departure as the ruin 
of his hopes The project, divulged by him and by the 
Ministers to whom it was thought necessary to communicate 
it at the last moment, was soon known at Madrid, and 
there created an extraordinary sensation The people saw 
in It the Lisbon scenes repeated, all the underhand intrigues 
with which popular imagination credited the favourite 
In presence of the increasing excitement the king tried to 
deny the report by a proclamation, but he failed in restoring 
confidence. An incredulous and irritated mob, composed 
of men of every class, poured from Madrid and its neigh- 
bourhood into Aranjuez, to take upon itself the surveillance 
of the royal residence , and, should need be, to hinder the 
court from carrying out its designs The spint of distrust 
and of revolt spread even amongst the very soldiers, who 
took then full share m the guard established over the king 
and the favourite 
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In such a state of the slightest inadcnt suffices 

to set all m a blaxe. On the evening of the 17th of 
March a lady carefully veiled and escorted by the guard 
of honour, was seen to leave the palace of the Pnnce of 
the Peace. A patrol, who was on the alerts interfered, and 
insisted on seeing the lady’s face, when, m the alteruahoD 
which ensued, a shot was fired by some unknown hand 
At once, as if m answer to a signal, a furious mob run to 
the spot They besieged Godo/s palace, broke open the 
doors, fell upon the guards, and rushed into the interior 
with cnes of vengeance and of death. Meantime, the 
object of their hatred had disappeared, but they stopped 
resjiectfuUy before the Princess of the Peace, whom they 
saluted as another of Godoy’s victims. Then, turning to 
the furniture, paintings, and works of art, they broke and 
destrojed everything m the place, but retired without 
attacking the court, though they instituted a stricter sur 
veniance than ever over it 

Overwhelmed with anxiety the long, in dismay thought 
only of saving him whom he called hii friend- lo 
vain effort to appease the people, he withdrew from Godoy 
all his honours and official appomtmenU. He even dis- 
missed his brother Diego who commanded the guards. 
The 1 8th of March passed over without any excitement 
Godoy was supposed to be m safety and it was hoped that 
the worst was over when, towards ten o clock on the 
morning of the 19th, a feoifiil tumult arose round the 
pal.ice ^ the favourite. A report spread that he bad been 
discovered and arrested, and the mob demanded impetu 
oosly that he should be dehvered up to their fury Pale 
and covered with blood, Godoy shortly afterwards did 
appear and it was with difficulty that the Gorde-du-Corps 
warded off the blows aimed at bun from all sides. They 
succeeded, however m conducting him to their quart^ 
fenced round by then horses, while the mob pursued 
with their curses. The man whom a freak of fortune had 
first raised to such a pinnacle of greatness, and now 
bruised and bleeding on the floor of a dungeon, had been 
close at hand during the last thut)-sii hours, at do distance 
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from those scenes t\hich so widely difiercd from his previous 
experience Not one cry of this multitude, thirsting for 
his blood, had been lost upon him At the first sound, 
Godoy, aware of the conspiracy against him, had tried to 
escape by a secret door, but finding it guarded like all tlie 
other outlets, he fled to the top of his palace, and there, 
rolling himself up in some matting, concealed himself 
amongst the rafters of the roof After remaining there for 
thirty-six hours without moving, his suffeiings became 
unendurable, and he left liis hiding-place, w'hcn a soldier 
of the guard recognised, and immediately arrested, him 
The barracks to which the guards had transferred him not 
being considered safe, the king was still uneasy on his 
account , wishing, moreover, to calm the public mind, and 
to encourage the prisoner, he sent to him his son Ferdinand, 
now' become the idol of the people The Prince, witli 
lU-concealed joy and an air of triumph, proceeded to the 
fallen favourite and promised him that his life should be 
spared It is said that Godoy then showed, amidst all 
his misfortunes, a flash of pride, sufficient to prove that 
he was not void of courage ‘ Are you already king, tliat 
you grant favours?’ he asked his mortal enemy ‘No, 
but I soon shall be >’ replied Ferdinand 

Well might he think it, considermg the rapid march of 
events, and that same day a new turn of fortune seemed 
to justify his prediction A carriage and six, destined for 
the favourite, whom the king desired at all hazards to 
remove from Aranjuez, having stopped at the door of the 
guards’ barracks, w'as the signal for a renew'al of greater 
disturbances than ever The mob seized the horses, cut 
the traces, broke the carriage, and drove away the coach- 
men At this news the king, wearied by this long struggle 
and frightened at the unpopularity which menaced even 
the throne, recalhng, too, to his nnnd the most tragical 
scenes of the French Revolution, manifested the mtention 
of abdicating m favour of his son The queen, pre- 
occupied solely by Godoy’s danger, instantly accepted this 
last means of escape, from which no one present tried to 
dissuade her The act of abdication was drawn up on the 
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Spot, and at about seven o clock in the evening it was 
published m Aranjuez. The people received it with a loud 
cry of joy which was re-echoed in Madnd that same 
evening. On the following day Ferdinand the Seventh 
was proclaimed Fmg amidst excitement almost amounting 
to delirium but which was composed os much of hatred 
against the overthrown filvounte as of enthnunaim for the 
new sovereign. The mob rushed mto and sacked the 
houses of 00(10/8 relations and fhends, trod his busts 
under foot, and triumphantly earned about the likenesses 
of the young pnnee, to whom they now attributed every 
virtue. Popular imagination generally throws down one 
idol, only to raise up another It never stops to dismmi 
nate, and it adores or execrates m turn that mdividual 
who, for the moment, is m its eyes either a monster or a 
detmgod. 

^Vhlle the people, stunned by their own damour thought 
only of applauding the preparations for this epbem^ 
reign, Murat was quietly descending the slopes of the 
Guadarrama. He was but one da/s march from Madrid. 
The revolution which hod occurred at Amnjues bad com- 
pletely altered the state of afloirs. On the one hand, the 
project of flight upon which he had calculated had not 
been earned out on the other he now found 
confronted by a young and popular king, instead of by 
one who was worn out and tottering. This position, so 
improbable m such a <»untiy had not been foreseen by 
Napoleon. He had almost come to consider the flight of 
the court as an accomplished (act. He was kept so well 
informed of everything by his agents that he expired it to 
take place at the exact moment fixed on by the court 
but he awaited, with even greater curiosity, the eflect it 
would produce at Madnd. In the same letter to Murat 
m which he foretold the departure of the king for ScvilJe, 
he said 1 suppose that I shall receive on account of 
xohat happ<MS ai Madrid on ikt iitk and iZiA of March, ^ 
rhe expected crisis certainly did commence during those two 
days, but it ended very differently from what he had hoped. 

^ Napoleon lo Muiat, March 3J. 
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Thougli Murat had no special instructions for such an 
unforeseen complication of affairs, he had general instruc- 
tions uhich clearly indicated the line he ought to adopt, 
and his ambition, raised of late to the highest pitch by the 
false hopes he had been allowed to entertain, pointed it 
out to him e\en more distinctly ‘Do your utmost to 
calm and reassure every one,’ said Napoleon in all his 
letters to him ‘ Keep an even balance between all parties 
I wish to continue friendly to Spam, but still to be in a 
position to overcome resistance by force Tell the Spaniards 
that I am coming, that I desire to serve their country, 
and send the princes to meet me at Burgos and Bayonne, 
if you find it possible ’ ^ Whether the court were to take 
flight or not, all this advice betrayed the secret desire of 
appearing to the Spanish nation as a sovereign arbiter 
between the ti\o parties then dividing it The balance 
having now been violently upset in favour of one of these 
two parties, jMurat acted thoroughly in accordance with 
the spint of his instructions by endeavouring to restore it 
in favour of the other, without otherwise in any way pre- 
judging the real issue of the dispute But he went to work 
with a crafty cunning and a Machiavelism which ambition 
alone could have mspired m a mind like his, not usually 
remarkable for its power of calculation 

He was at the gates of Madrid when he received a 
message from the queen of Etruria, whom he had known m 
Italy, and who had taken refuge with her parents when 
Napoleon had dnven her out of her kingdom In this mess- 
age, she besought his pity for the dethroned Sovereigns and 
for the Prince of the Peace The queen, after recalling to 
Murat the friendship which bound them to Godoy, earnestly 
implored for him his powerful protection and begged him 
to come and visit the king at Aranjuez Murat did not 
go, but he sent his aide-de-camp, Monthion That officer 
saw the dethroned Sovereigns, and, m addition to their 
grief, alarm, and anxiety about Godoy, he also witnessed 
their implacable animosity against their son, whom they 

^ Napoleon’s Letters to Murat, from the 8th to the i6th of 
March 1808 
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accused of bang the cause of all their woe*. Monthion 
brought a letter back to Moiat 6 oin the queai of Spam, 
full of the most humble petitions, and m which she said 
that he, with the Emperor was their only hope of rescue 
She appealed to hia friendship and to his feelings of 
humanity The Pnnee of the Peace had been thus crueDy 
persecuted solely on account of his attachment to France 
and to the Emperor All she asked was to go and finish 
her days peaceably m a country that would smt the king^ 
health and her own, with the long and with then only 
friend, who was likewise the friend of Murat (March 22) 

It IS singular that m the letters that were poblished 
much later by Napoleon in the Mofattur under the name 
of the Queen of Spain, but which u is well known were 
falsified, a number of passages should hare been allowed 
to remain expressing, the same simphaty this desire 
of hving m retuement, — passages little m accord with the 
regret oruing from disappointed ambition ottribnted to her 
Let the grnnd duke mduce the Emperor she said m 
another of these letters, to have a suifiaent allowance 
made to the Ling my husband, to me and to the Fnnce of 
the Peace, that will enable us all three to hvc together m 
some place suitable to our health, but free from command 
or intrigue. ' These certainly were not the sentiment* of a 
queen ospinng to re-osceud her throne. But it suited 
ilurap* pohey os well os that of Napoleon that she should 
seem to feel a r^rct to which she was a stranger More 
over It wa* not difficult to mduce her to feign it, by offer 
mg her an opportumty of revenge. 

Murat, on receiving this information from his aidc>dc 
camp, at once perceived the poswbflity of turning to account 
the great power which his character of protector conferred 
upon him, and he resolved to persuade the Lmg to pro- 
test against his abdication. Although his renonaation of 
the throne had not been extracted from him by violence, 
it had at least been dictated by fear and had been un 
accompanied by any of the fonnalitics usual on such occa 

* TboelcUci* of UwqaecD of SpaloMcre praUabol Id Ihe \ffmiitur 
of Fdjmajy j, iSia 
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sions Monthion, consequently, was sent back to Aranjuez 
on the 23d of March, and returned thence bearing with 
him a document antedated the 21st, in which the king 
declared that he had abdicated only ‘m order to avoid 
greater misfortunes, and to obviate the necessity of shedding 
the blood of his subjects, which rendered the said act null 
and void ’ Armed with this document, which he intended 
to keep secret until Napoleon had decided whether he would 
make use of it or not, yet determined, on the other hand, 
not to recogmse Ferdmand until he received orders to do 
so, Murat, it may be seen, committed no one, but left 
matters as they were, adroitly reserving complete liberty of 
action to the Emperor He had, in fact, merely adopted 
a measure which strengthened the position prescribed to 
him, although he had immeasurably improved it m respect 
to the projected arbitration, for, m consequence of this 
protest, instead of there now being one king m Spam there 
were only two pretenders to the Crown, each relying on a 
disputed title 

The violent passions then agitating Spam allowed little 
room for thought or reflection Nor is it surprising that 
Murat’s entry into Madrid, which took place on the 23d of 
March, was generally regarded as a support to the new reign 
He had published a proclamation m which he held up to 
public indignation aU those who tried to excite an unjust 
and absurd distrust of the French army Every one knew, 
that, for a long time past, Beauharnais had been the adviser 
and decided partisan of the Pnnce of the Astunas The 
Emperor, therefore, must be favourable to the prince Was 
he not longing to see him married to one of his nieces ? 
The French troops, consequently, could only help to con- 
solidate his throne The public did not look deeper, and 
our soldiers, received with open arms by the inhabitants of 
Madnd, were present next day at Ferdinand’s entry into 
his capital This reception gave rise to such an outburst 
of joy and affection, that it is dififlcult to comprehend how 
Murat, despite his giddiness, should have failed to observe, 
as others present did, the wild energy which characterised 
these demonstrations of the people 
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In those times it took at least sue or seven days to send 
communicationj from hladnd to Pans. Napoleon, there- 
fore, did not receive, until the 27th of ilarch, MnraPi letter 
reporting the events which had taken place between the i8th 
and aoth, namely the revolution at Aranjnez, Godo/s fell, 
and the king's abdication. Nor did he know of the protest 
until the 30th, for Murat had not got it himself untD the 
23d, and most probably forwarded it to the Emperor on 
the 24th. But, before he had cognisance of this act, which 
was of such importance to him Napoleon, on receipt of 
the first news, traced out a line of condnet for Murat which, 
by antiapation, approved of all that he had done. ‘ I have 
received your letter of the 20th of March, he wrote to him 
on the 27th. You must prevent any injury befalling the 
king, queen, or Prmce of the Peace. You tirust ad as tf iJu 
old hng wax stxU ragntug until iAs ttav king to rtoogmstd by 
mtj and on this pomt you most wart for my orders. It 
would be impossible to define more precdsdy the general 
bearing of the policy which Murat had be^ foUowing 
guided by his own ambition as mneh os by his previoas 
instructions. As to the mtenbon which inspired Napoleon 
to assume this attitude of lofty impartmlity between the 
two kings, It 13 rev'eoled with the utmost clearness m the 
following letter written by him on the same day the a 7 th 
of March, to his brother Ixmis, fang of Holland 

I have decided on placing a French pnnee upon 
the Spanish throne. The climate of Holland docs not suit 
)-ou. Moreover Holland can never nsc from its ruins. 
Answer me cat^oncally If I make >ou fang of Spain, 
will you accept it ? Can I reckon upon you ? Confide 
this to no one, and speak on the subject of this letter to no 
person whatoer for a thing must be done, before one 
admits having ever thought of iL 

Napoleon's dctenmnatiOD to dethrone the Spanish Bour 
bons, in order to substitute a pnnee of his own dynasty — a 
detemnnation previously indicated by numberless unmis 
takable signs — u thus materially confirmed on the 37th 
of March by a document of undcnuble aulhcnliaty At 
that moment Napoleon knew nothbg of the protest made 
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by Charles the Fourth, for it did not reacli him with Murat’s 
despatch until the 30th of March, and the only sentiment 
It evoked was a more complete and e\plicit approval of the 
grand-duke of Berg’s conduct ‘ I have received your 
letters, those of the kui^ of Spain,' he writes to him 
‘You have done well in not recognising the Prince of the 
Asturias You must re-establish Charles the Fourth at the 
Escurial , treat him with the greatest respect, and declare 
that he governs in Spam, until I have recognised the 
revolution / suppose that the Fnnce of the Peace will pass 
through Bayonne' These last words, combined with the 
instructions which desired Murat to send the pnnees to 
Burgos, and a passage in a letter to Bessi^res of the same 
date, prove that Napoleon, without precisely ordenng his 
lieutenant to send Godoy to him by mam force, as w'ell as 
the king and queen, yet omitted no opportunity of suggesting 
that he should take upon himself the responsibility of this 
bold step By allowing him to see that he expected it, he gave 
him to understand that it was a matter of course ‘ Protect the 
Pnnee of the Peace,’ he wrote to Bessibres ‘ He is sent to 
France on purpose to be safe And receive King Charles the 
Fourth and the queen with the utmost respect, should the 
grand-duke of Berg bend their steps m your direction ’ 

On the 27th of March, therefore, Napoleon had not 
only ordered and approved of all that Murat had hitherto 
done m Spam, but he had even gone much further, for he 
had already suggested what could not occur until later, and 
had disposed of the crown by offering it to his brother 
Louis It is important to bear all these circumstances m 
mind if one wshes to judge impartially of a forgery which 
ranks amongst the most audacious on record in the mournful 
catalogue of historical deceptions, and which, at the same 
time, has been the most universally accepted The docu- 
ment I allude to is a well-'known letter of Napoleon’s to 
Murat, dated the 30th March 1808 This letter was pub- 
lished for the first time by Las Cases, m the Memorial de 
Ste Helbne, and it was reproduced by Montholon, who 
afiSrms, as does Las Cases himself, that it was communi- 
cated to him personally by Napoleon It breathes so 
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itxongly the style and ideas of the Emperor, that it has 
deceived all histormna, even those who could not avoid 
noticing how much it differs from all that Napoleon had 
written before and after this letter The editors of his 
Ccrrcspondojut^ who were last m the field, and possessed 
the most trustworthy soorces of investigation, although 
admitting the impossilDflity of finding either the original or 
the draft, or even an authentic copy of this document, do 
not hesitate, nevertheless, to place it under its date amongst 
the Emperor's letters, without canng for the mtcrcsta of 
histoncal truth or the errors to which they expose the good 
forth of their readers. 

This letter written with the evident mtention of casting 
all the responsibiljty of the events in Spain on Murat, is 
nothing but a long remonstrance m which Napoleon pre 
diets to bn brother m-law with a foresight which on historian 
does not hesitate to characterise os svj‘<moivraJ all the 
difficulties that ore certain to sprmg up around him. He 
bitterly complains of being dragged on and implicated by 
Murat's giddy haste he feon that Murat is deceived and 
decerves himself as to the state of Spam, ilurat ought 
not to imagine that be is attaching on unarmed nabon tkt 
Spamards are a yenng ena-^u who have all the 

courage and enthusiasm of men unexhausted by political 
passionsL 'Ihe anstocracy and the clergy are the mastciB 
of Spain. Tk^ xall roue Icvtes c* ptassty whch will per- 
petuate the war Spain has loo ooo men under arms 
dutnhuted in different plaeesy they will serve as a nudens im 
eaek for a complete vpnung of the monarchy He can 

do much good to Spam but what ore the best means to 
adopt? Shall he go to Madrid? Shall he take upon him 
self the part of a great Protector by mtovenmg between 
the father and the son? Nothing must be hastened. 
It is necessary to be guided by events. He disapproves 

of his having entered Madnd so preapitately he ought to 
ha\'e halted ten leagues off hlurat must be careful not to 
bmd him to an mlcrvicw with Ferdinand, unless he considers 
the slate of affairs to be such as would justify Napoleon in 
rcco^ising him as hng of Spain, He must so act tliat the 
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Spaniards may have no suspicion of the part Napoleon 
may take , but that will not be difi&cult, as lie hums nothing 
of it htniself^ Here follow the plans which the Emperor 
meditates for the regeneration of Spam and the improvement 
of her institutions He then adds fresh advice as to the con- 
sideration with which Murat must treat aU the inhabitants, 
particularly the nobles and the clergy, and specifies the 
promises which he ought to make to them The letter 
ends by some mihtary instructions which we shall examine 
with the others 

The most strikmg point at first sight m this long and 
verbose commumcation is the extreme diflference of tone 
and language which distmguishes it from all the letters 
addressed by Napoleon to Murat before and after the 29th 
of March The same hand and the same mind are doubt- 
less recogmsable in it, but compared with the others it is 
full of discord It has neither their conciseness, their 
practical sobriety of thought, nor their swift, direct style, 
while everything m it betrays literary composition Each 
subject IS touched upon m solemn, pompous, generalising 
terms, recaUmg the long-wmded confidential speeches of a 
tragedy In the same degree that Napoleon is bnef, pre- 
cise, sharp, and imperious m his correspondence with 
Murat, IS he here vague, prolix, and difiuse Instead of 
treating him roughly, according to his custom whenever he 
had reason to find fault, he expresses his disapprobation in 
terms full of magnanimous moderation Instead of address- 
ing him in the second person, as he does in aU his letters 
of this period, without any exception., he calls him, ‘ Imperial 
Highness a singularity the more remarkable, because, for 
several years after Murat became king, he refused him the 
title of Majesty Instead of tellmg him clearly what he 
wishes or does not wish, he treats him to a complete 
pohtical essay on the past and the future of Spam, and 
gives him advice which he never intended should be 
followed, m short, he lays before him m the coolest 
manner a whole series of predictions, any one of which, 
had it but crossed his mind, would have been sufficient to 
make him change his plans from beginning to end 
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But thu general discrepancy, though apparent to a 
practised eye, is of no account beside the contradiction m 
details which this document presents, when compared with 
the ordera and mstructiona, so remarkable for their deamcas, 
which Napoleon wrote at the same period and to the same 
mdividiial. That he should have concealed from Murat 
the offer he had just made to King Louis, and for this 
purpose assumed an mdeasion foreign to his character 
need not surprise us. It u even possible to understand 
that he should speak to him of the Spanish people as 
young and energetic, and of the aristocracy and dergy as 
the two most powerful m Spam, although his whole 

conduct proved that he did not believe either m this energy 
or m this power and although he reproached him at the 
same time with attaching too mnch importance to the 
oplmon of the town of hladnd, and to the vaganes of the 
mob ^ The acts of a man, it must be remembered, are 
not invariably m harmony with his thoughts. But how is 
It possible to explain the inconceivable manner in which he 
here contradicts himself except by the supposition that he 
was momentarily suffering from mental alienation? In this 
pretended letter of March 39th he writes — I da not 
approve ef tfu bn* y<ntr HigMnas has adopted in iahng 
pesussjcH of Madrid xmth such prtapUaixon, Tfu army 
should have beat kept of ten Uagua dutani from Madrid 
Yet Napoleon sent Murat on the 9th of March the order 
to take Madrid, and from that day forward bad constantly 
renewed it 

Nor IS this all, for on the 9th of March, he desires him 
to enter the town and, should it be necessiiy even to take 
it by Btatn force so Ultlc was he possessed by those fears 
attributed to him in this apocryphal letter if war be hndled 
all will he lost He preferred pacific means, but he neicr 
shrank from employing force. In case the Spaniards are 
able to defend Madrid, he wrilca to hun, General Dupont 
must advance by St. Ildefonso to Jom you and you must 
then march to Madrid and attach it toother should that bo 
necessary 


* Nspoleoa to Moral, ApnJ 9. 
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On the I jth of March he sends him the most precise 
military instructions, so as to lea\e no contingency unpro- 
\ided for, and adds ‘The most useful plan will be to reach 
Madrid without hostilities, to encamp the troo^is there by 
duisions, m order to make them appear more numerous, 
etc / and on the loth of March he again repeats ‘the 
essentul point is to reach Madrid, there to rest the troops 
and to replenish the commi^jsariat ' On the 19th of March 
he IS still more urgent ^ I suppose you ‘ioill /uetve this Utter 
at Madtid^ 10/1 uh I aidtutly den it to Jua> that my t loops 
haxe tiiUitd ptaafully ' 

This march of Murat’s to Madrid had been so com- 
pletely planned and arranged by Napoleon himself, that he 
knew' long beforehand the number of halting places and 
the precise day on which the entry would lake place On 
the 9th of March he had already desired Champagny to 
inform Leauharnais ‘that on the sad or 23d of March a 
hrench army of 50,000 men w'ould enter Madrid,’ and on 
the 23d of I^Iarch, the day on which the troops were to 
appear at the gates of Madrid, he writes to Murat, '■ I sup- 
pose that you a i rived at Maditd to-day, or that you 101 tl 
arrive theu to-moirouE 

Henceforward he ahvays speaks to him of this entry 
into the Spanish capital as an ‘ accomplished fact ’ Nay, 
more , fearing that Murat might not have troops enough to 
suppress an insurrection, he orders Bessieres also to advance 
by forced marches tow'ords Madrid, with the Imperial Guard 
(March 26th), and w'e are asked to believe that this same 
man, writing on the 29th of March to Murat, whom he 
knew to be m possession of such positive and stringent 
orders, should yet speak to him of the entry to Madrid as 
an act which had taken place against his wish ' An aberra- 
tion of intellect which it is ventured, moreover, to attribute 
to a calculating mind like that of Napoleon ' 

The reproaches which he is supposed to have addressed 
to Murat on other points are equally inexphcable. ‘ The 
march you have prescribed for General Dupont is too rapid,' 
he again writes Yet it was he who had mmutely planned 
this same march in his instructions of the 14th of March, 
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and of the following days, in which he authorised htm to 
bring the greater portion of Duponts corps to Madrid, 
and hia mstructions m this respect are so d^ded, that, on 
the 27th of March, he recurs to them m the most formal 
terms I can only repeal — ^what / hav* already wntUn 
to ycuy — to umte the corps of Moncey and of Iht^oni at 
Madrid As to the attitade he is to hold towards the 
aiinlianes of Solano, the contradictiou between the ficti- 
tioas orders and the true instructions, without being so 
flagrant, is none the less real Let Solano pum by Badajoi, 
says the supposed document always keep at a dis- 

tance from the Spanish corps if tnor xsxrt kindled all 
would be lost These last words suffiaently indicate the 
spirit which dictated this posthumous advice, a desire to 
take credit after the event for a fortaigbt whidi bad nocr 
eg i tt ed. Junot long before had received the order at all 
hazards to prevent Solano marching either to or 

hladnd while General Merle^ m hke manner had been 
deured to detain at Burgos the Spanish corps that occupied 
Gollicia and Murat s fust doty was to support both one 
and the other Equally impossible is it to reconcile 
the supposed letter with all those that preceded and fol- 
lowed It, m regard to the projected interview between 
Napoleon and herdmand. Finally a conclusive argument 
for the rejection of the authentiaty of this document is 
deducible from the letter addressed by Napoleon to Murat 
on the 9th of April, m which he sa>a to hun I sco by 
jour letter of the 3d of April that you ha\e received tny 
ItiUr of the 37th of ^[arch. Tkt one of the icUk and also 
Savory who must ha\-c reached jou, will have made my 
mtcntions still better known to you. Of the letter of the 
39th, so important, so long, so explicit, not a word is men- 
tioned Taking for granted that be could ba>e thus so 
palpably contradicted hun self is it possible to admit that 
he woidd not winkp the shgfatest allusion to a despatch 
which ought to ha\-c upset all hlurat's plans? Is It pos- 
sible to admit that be would not only pass it by m absolute 
sQence, but continue to give hu lieutenant instructions 
wholly at \-anancc with those contained m this dcsiiatcli? 
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That these striking discrepancies should have escaped 
the observation of historians who had no means of study- 
ing Napoleon’s Corresjjondance, or that they should detect 
in the too celebrated letter of the 29th of March a magni- 
ficent stroke of gemus neutrahsed by Murat’s imprudence 
and ambition, is an error easy to comprehend but, that it 
should be given to us as authentic after having seen all the 
documents in dispute, cannot be permitted so long as good 
sense and discrimination have any right to prevail over 
creduhty and infatuation A passionate admirer of Napo- 
leon’s memory, our predecessor m this history, struck, like 
us, by the insoluble contradictions which this letter of the 
2 9th of March presented to all those that preceded and fol- 
lowed It, discusses a certain number with visible perplexity, 
m a dissertation emmently remarkable for its ingenuity ^ 
He here allows us to study the remarkable struggle between 
criticism and idolatry which is taking place m his mind 
At one moment, after an argument full of eloquence, he is 
apparently approaching a definitive conclusion, when he 
stops short, not findmg it possible to believe that Murat 
ever received such an extraordinary missive, nor wiUmg to 
admit that Napoleon could have bed m stating that he had 
written it, he tnes to extricate himself from the dilemma 
by the ingenious device of supposing that the despatch 
had indeed been wntten, but never had been sent In his 
eyes it is merely an ‘inconsistency, full of genius,’ con- 
ceived in one of those moments when Napoleon ‘ appears 
to have been struck by a supernatural light ’ An explana- 
tion, forsooth, which explams nothmg, for the improbable 
and impossible circumstances concerning this letter do not 
consist m its having been sent, but m the fact that it could 
have been written that a man m the enjoyment of his 
faculties could not only have contradicted himself in such 
serious matters, above all when addressmg his most mti- 
mate confidants, but that he should have denied the clear, 
positive, repeated orders which he had dictated, or written 
^vlth his own hand, during twenty consecutive days This is 
the mystery ' This the enigma ' Admitting even that he 
1 Thiers, Htst du Consulat et de V Empire, vol viu Appendix. 
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waa mcoiuiitent and repented of hi4 inconsistency the 
theory la untenable, for in such a this apocryphal 
document ought at least to bear the same stamp as those 
thousand counter orders to be met vnth m Napoleons 
correspondence while, on the contrary it does not con 
tarn one of those changes of tactics so habitual m him. It 
presupposes anterior instructions m the same apnv., forms 
part of a contmuous system impbes forethought for a whole 
senes of pobtical contingencies, of which there is no trace 
m the other documents m a word, it has neither meaning, 
aim, nor motne, unless it can be regarded as a forgery 
composed for the purpose of deceivmg history The 
forger neither can be, nor has been any other than Napo- 
leon h i m se lf . But, exrJnims the author whom I have 
mentioned above, he had too much pnde to act thus! 
'What strange blindness, after all the falsi^cations which 
this same author has himself been forced to record I Had 
Napoleon too much pnde, when day by day during four 
teen years of his reign, he falsified the diplomatic docu- 
ments in the Memteur the news from abroad, the debates 
m the Chambers and even the reports of his administration ? 
Had he too much pnde when later at SL Helena, he com- 
posed those SIX large volumes of Memoirs of which each 
line is a Hlsehood ? Had he too much pnde when, visited 
by those who he knew were eager to treasure up every 
word he uttered, he made use of them as sworn propagators 
of his testimonies ? Is it probable that so grand, so 
honest, so truthful a soul could debase himself to much 
os to mvent one addiUonol fiction? That Napoleon lied 
audaaouily to his contemporancs every day and every 
hour of his rdgn, admits of no denial but who, except a 
systematic detractor of bis glory could suppose it possible 
that he would m-er have thought of Ijing to posterity ? 

I do not condescend to apologise to those who may 
consider that I have needlessly digressed m entering on 
this close examination of one of the most remarkable his- 
torical forgenes that has obtained credence smee that of the 
False Decretals. As so many volumes have been wntlcn 
about one battle, I may be allowed, on my part, to devote 
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a few pages to thi^ \iclory, albeit bomcwiiat less glorious, 
gained in the cause of truth and justice. Of the many 
disgraceful acts imputed to Napoleon, I ha\c pro\cd some 
to be undeniable, otherb I ha\e classed .is doubtful, and 
from others I ln\e had no hesitation in completely clearing 
hib memory Here again I shall gi\e utterance to my 
thoughb, without c.umg whether or not they may shock 
those minds which h.i\e for so long a period been nurtured 
on agreeable fictions , for 11 is their duty to learn how to 
accept the truth, not that of truth to .accommodate itself to 
their feeble spirits I h.a\e already declared that the lellei 
of the 29th of March is a forgery , I now boldly assert that 
the forger is no other than N.apoleon If this sentence 
be confirmed, as there is ewery re.ison to believe it will be 
by the final judgment of the future, it will further be seen 
that there was even something m this obscure affair of 
Spam worse than the snares to w'hich it gave rise — namely, 
that low cunning a la SuiJ)iu, by means of w-hich N.apoleon 
has partially succeeded, for half a century, m throwing the 
responsibility of the initiative and of the final event on th.at 
poor feather-pated Murat, wiio, in this instance, was only his 
instrument and his dupe 

So little w'as N.apoleon actuated by this policy of tempor- 
ising and delay, for which he liked to give himself credit 
later, that, in his opinion, on the contrary, the moment for 
action had arrived Tw'O circumstances point this out 
clearly first, his departure for Bourdeaux, which he reached 
on the fourth of April , secondly, that of S.avary for Madrid 
— of Savary, his confidant, and the man on whom he most 
relied for carrying out his designs The instructions given 
by Napoleon to Savary having been, according to all prob- 
ability, merely verbal, it is difficult to know their full tenor 
But Savary’s acts sufficiently indicate what they may have 
been His mission was to induce Ferdinand to visit 
Bayonne The account he gives of it in his Mhnoires is 
nothing but an essay, transparently modelled on the apo- 
cryphal document which I have been discussing His 
descnption, written in the most solemn language, is simply 
an amplification of the original which he attributes to 
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Napoleon, and the improbability of which is Indicrons. 
Everythmg he afterwards rtatei concemmg the part he 
phy^ IS a mere tissue of clumsy falsehoods, related pnth 
the plaadity and open heartedness of a most simple mmded 
spint. To give an idea of the imccnty of this good apostle, 
It 13 suffiaent to say that Savaiy does not hesitate to impute 
Ferdinands journey to Bayonne to Murat’s mfluence alone. 
If he, Savary did accompany the young Inng m this fatal 
journey it was only m order to talc advantage of hu 
post horses. This acadent alone made ‘his carnages be 
found m company with those of the king In one word 
he bad as little to do with the nflan- as with ihnt of the 
Due d Knghien. He, moreover declared on his authority 
as eye witness, that Napoleon never thought of dethroning 
the Bourbons until he had himself seen Ferdinands mcapa 
city at Bayonne, and until m some measure forced to it by 
the msurrectiOQ which broke out at hladrld when the king 
eitered France 

It were puerile to undertake any senous refotation of such 
assertions. Napoleons Corrapendana offers the clearest 
proofs that, both before and after Savory's mission, and 
especially in everything relating to the journey of the two 
kings to Bayonne, Murat only carried out the wishes which 
Napoleon had frequently exiM«sed to him- On the sth of 
Apnl he wntes to him I told you to make the old king 
come to the Escimal and ytt 4» «a4# ycursdf compielt 
waiter to make the Prmcc of the Peace come to Bayonne. 

As to the new king, you tell me that he is coming to 
Bayonne. / ihnk that cannot /aU to bt ur^fuL From the 
moment of Savaiy's mission, Murat retired into the second 
rank and left the management of the undertaking to 
Savaiy He submitted with docility to the directions of a 
man familiar with the most secret wishes of his master 
On the gth of April 1808 Napoleon wrote to him It Is 
desirable that the Fnnce of the Asturias should be ot 
Madrid, or that ho should easno to meet nto. In the latter 
case I shall expect him at Bayonne. It would be \-ciatious 
if he took a third course (That is to say It uould be 
^•exatlous if be escaped.) &vaiy know atl my piani and 
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must have informed you of my intentions When one 
knows the end one ought to aim at, by aid of a little reflec- 
tion the means easily present themselves ’ On the follow- 
ing day, the loth of April, when telling him of Reille’s 
departure ‘ with instructions similar to those of Savary,’ he 
adds ‘ when the object I have in view, and of which Savary 
iviU have mformed you, is attained, you may verbally 
announce and mention everywhere in conversation, that my 
intention is, not only to preserve the mtegrity of the pro- 
vinces and the independence of the country, but also the 
privileges of all classes, and that I desire to see Spam 
happy, etc Those who wish for a liberal government and 
the regeneration of Spain will find it in my system 
The grandees who desire the consideration and the honours 
that were denied them tn the past administration will find 
them restored, etc.’ This is the language of a future 
sovereign At length Murat’s letters mformed him of 
Savary’s arrival at Madrid, and the terms in which he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the news prove the perfect 
accord that existed between these three men ' ‘ I have 

heard with pleasure of Savary’s arrival My instructions 
were thotoughly identical with what you wished to under- 
take ’ (Apnl 12) 

Two days before Napoleon penned this letter, Ferdinand 
VII , seduced by the promises of which Savary was the 
bearer in the name of his sovereign, and in defiance of the 
advice of his own wisest counsellors, had started on his 
journey to meet the Emperor He quitted Madrid on the 
loth of Apnl, leavmg the administration of the kingdom to 
an upper Junta, which was entrusted with the government 
during his absence Bhndness of this description would be 
inexphcable, did we not know to what wild extremes a pro- 
longed state of uncertainty can drive a mind in which fear, 
hope, and the love of rule, have been struggling for mastery 
Ferdinand’s position, besides, was such that, even when 
inclined to suspect, as he sometimes did, the intrigues with 
which he was in reahty surrounded, it was at the same 
time most difficult to choose any course entirely free from 
inconvemence or even from danger In view of the increas- 
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mg concentration of French troops at Madnd, he couJd not 
have remained there any longer without placing himself 
under Murat’s control for Mniut ?ras already master of the 
town, and had the tone and manners of a conqueror On 
the other hand, to fly in order to seek a safer residence 
would only be a repetition of that conduct which had been 
treated as a crune m Charles IV and which had led to his 
downflilL Moreover, such an act would cause an open 
rupture with the Emperor Napoleon. Should he foster 
unfriendly designs, this would afford bnn the only pretort 
he required for carrying them into effect for neither 
Ferdinand nor his preceptor Escoiquu — a wit foil of 
classical recoHectionj — could suppose for a moment that a 
great man and a hero who had reached such a puinade of 
glory and of power could so degrade himself as to rob a 
crown by means worthy only of cot throat ruffians. No I 
this treachery this snare, did not, and never could, cross 
his mind. At most he contemplate some temtonal cession 
on the left bonk of the Ebro m exchange for Portugal, such 
os I iquierdo had spoken of when be returned recently from 
a visit to Pans. Napoleons heart would mfollibly be 
touched by this magnanimous mark of confidence — for is 
not such a result to be found m numberless tragedies ? 

hlurot 8 attitude certainly was for from reassuring. Not 
only did he refuse to recc^mic the new kmg, but, while 
urgmg him to accede to Napoleon’s wishes, he often treated 
him with cool contempt, os though be disdained any longer 
to wear the mask of disstmulotion he had assumed. But 
why not have recourse to that upright Beanharaais, who 
lyid never altered his language, and who had advised 
Ferdinand to throw himself Into Napoleon s arms ? Must 
not the ambassador be better informed than the general? 
Even if be could not be relied upon, was not honest Saraiy 
itiU near ? and was it not significant that he lavished upon 
Ferdinand those tides of King and Majesty refused to him 
by Murat, who with his nulitaiy frankness declared ‘that 
be came to Madnd to compliment the king m the name of 
the Emperor that Napoleon only car^ to ascertain 
whether Ferdinands sentiments were as faTOurablc to 
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France as those of King Charles, in which case he would 
instantly recognise him , that the best means of coming to 
a speedy decision on this point N\as an interview between 
the two sovereigns , that such an interview could now be 
easily managed, as Napoleon was on his vay to !Madrid, 
and the fact of the prince going to meet him would pre- 
dispose him altogether m his favour ’ ^ 

In this manner the fatal journey was decided upon, 
despite the remonstrances of some few devoted servants 
who saw through the snare Although no news of 
Napoleon’s entry into Spam had been received, and 
although his brother the Infant Don Carlos had informed 
him positively that such entry had not taken place, Ferdi- 
nand believed that he w'ould not have to go further than 
Burgos He arrived in that town on the 12th of April 
It was occupied by Bessi^res, w'ho had orders from Savary, 
confirmed by Reille, to use force, if necessary, to make the 
young king continue his journey to Bayonne Ferdinand 
show'ed signs of hesitation, but these were soon overcome 
by Savary’s assurances At Vittoria, however, he ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that Napoleon had not yet left Bour- 
deaux This striking proof of the artifices and deception 
which had been set on foot to entice him out of his king- 
dom suddenly enhghtened him Sending for Savary he 
told him he had been deceived, but that he was deter- 
mined not to go farther So far as Burgos the people had 
received him wnth enthusiasm and excitement, although the 
journey was everywhere disapproved of According, how- 
ever, as he approached nearer to the frontier, only one 
voice was heard m condemnation of this silly resolution 

The common sense of the people quickly penetrated 
the meamng of those squadrons of cavalry which joined 
the royal cortege from every quarter, and closed it m on 
all sides, on pretext of serving as a royal escort They 
understood the mystery of this skilful arrangement, and 
pressmg round the kin^s carriage entreated him not to go 

^ Escoiquiz, Des mohfs qui ont engagi le rot Ferdinand b. se rendre 
b Bayonne Cevallos, Exfosi des moyens emphyis pour usurper la 
couronne d'Espagne 
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farther At Vittorm the popular eiatement became so 
alarming that Savary although provided with every means 
necessary to overcome resistance on the part of the king 
and irritated beyond measore at his reAisal to proceed, 
thought It wiser neverthelea^ to avoid collision, and to go 
himself to Napoleon, either to obtain new instructions or 
some fresh ei^edient wherewith to deceive his victim. 

StUToonded as he was by Verdiers division pnd by 
Betsftres* cavalry Ferdinand felt the necessity of behaving 
cautiously towards Napoleon. But he wished at least to 
be reassured by some explanation from him. He wrote to 
him, thercfCTc, on the d&y of hia amvs) at Vittona, remind 
mg him of aH the proofs of docflity and attachment he had 
given him smee his elevation to the throne. He recalled 
to hu mmd the connterorder sent to the Spanish troops 
who were retummg from Portogai, the sums hmhJy cx 
pended on the French troops, notwithstanding the wretched 
state of the fioancea, their admission mto the capital to the 
exclosion of the national army and finally hu own journey 
with that of the Infrint Don Carloc Silence, and a steady 
refuaol to recogruse Ferdinand, had been the only answer 
vouchsafed by Napoleon. Now that he had come so fiir 
as Vlttona, at the repeated request of Savary, who hod 
assured hrm that Napoleon only 'desued to know if the 
new reign would brmg about any change in the policy of 
the two state*, he implored bis Mojesty to put on end to the 
painful position to which hu nlencc had r^uced him. 

Savary reached Bayormc almost simultaneoasly with hu 
master amd brought back Napoleons answer to Ferdinand 
Brother I have received your Royal Highness s letter*, 
wrote the Emperor to him. 'In the paper* which jrou 
received from the kmg, your father you must have seen 
^roofiof tkt tnitTXSt which I bav* aktfoys JcU for ycu. You 
will permit me to speak to you on the present occasion 
with fraftbneu and ancmiy I hoped, on my arn\-al at 
Madnd, to induce my iilustnous friend to adopt some 
reforms necessary for his states. The aflalrs in the 
North have delayed my journey meantime the events in 
Aranjues have taken place. I am no judge of what has 
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occurred, but ulnt I do know' in, lint U in dangerous to 
iccustoiu the people lo shed blood, ind to take jusiue into 
their own liands ’ After this piride of good-will and of 
cdif>ing ina\inis, Napoleon interceded for the Prince of the 
Peace, whose trial could not take place without dishonour 
to the (|ueen Further, lie said: ‘Vour Ro)al Highness 
has no other rights to the crown of bpain but those trans- 
muted to )OU by jihir vioilur^ worth as insulting to 
Ferdinand os to his old parents lie then e\plained his 
wish to tail to Ferdinand, by the necessitj of knowing 
whether the abdication of Charles had been voluntary or 
forced ‘ I say it to >our Ro>al Highness, to the Spam irds, 
and to the whole world, that if the abdication of King 
Charles was purely voluntar), if he was not driven to it bv 
the insurrection of Aranjue/, I shall make no diniculty in 
accepting it, and / shall acknowUil'c yout Ro)al Ih'^ltncss as 
King of Sfatn ’ 

After this oratorical nourish of precaution, which was 
perfidious on the part of the man who held in his pocket 
the protest dictated by his agents to King Charles, he 
comes to the affair of the marriage He blames the prince 
for having made the proposal without his father’s knowledge 
— ‘for,’ said he, speaking with regret of this step, which he 
had himself made Beauharnais suggest lo the young prince, 
‘every proceeding with a foreign sovereign on the part of 
a hereditary prince is cnminaP Fie expressed his willing- 
ness, however, to forget this crime, and again fostered the 
delusion in the unfortunate young man’s mind by the 
following words, which he carefully suppressed w'hen he 
saw fit to publish this document m the AFomteui ‘ I 
consider the marriage of a French princess with your Royal 
Highness conducive to the interests of my people^ and regard 
it especially as a circumstance that will attach me by new 
ties to a house with which I have had every leason to be 
pleased since I came to the tin one ’ 

Napoleon’s letter was dated the i6th of April On the 
next day, the 17th, he wrote as follows to Bessibres ‘You 
will find herein copy of a letter which Savary takes to the 
Prince of the Asturias If the Prince of the Asturias comes 
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to Bayonne, all nght If Ju retvrn to jw worf 

Mavt hiti arratcd and brought to Bayomno. ^ 

Ferdinand was still at Vktona, watched Ute a prisoner by 
our troops, under the eye# of a people who were trembling 
with uneasiness, and ready at all hazards to sare then- 
king. Even here warnings did not fail him . A former old 
minister Don 'Mananos Luis Urquijo, who came forth from 
retirement to pay his respects U5 Ferdinand, shared the 
general alarm and the difQ^s of the fangs advisers. He 
conjured them m a touching address, full of the wisest and 
most prophetic forethongbt, to give up their foolish resolve. 
He reproached them with lowering the dignity of the 
monarchy by leadmg the fang like a vassal, nay almost as 
a suppliant, to a foreign sovereign without mvitahon, with 
out preparation, or any of the customary formahues. He 
pomted out the snare laid for them, and unveiled the pro- 
gress and ultimate enslavement consequent on Napoleons 
polic) of ortifrce, the ol^ect be was pursuing and now on 
the point of attammg by a final act of roguery And when 
the duke of nnCmtado exclaimed that be was calumniating 
a hero, be answered You know nothmg of heroes. Read 
Plumrch and you win see that the majority rose to greatness 
over heaps of slam 1 TTus eloquent appeal of Urquijo, 
embodied at once m a letter that cannot be read vrUhont 
admiration,^ was supported by Joseph de Hervas and the 
Due de Mahon who proposed a plan of escape to Bilbao 
by Mondragone. But their efforts failed from the blmd 
confidence of Escoiquiz, of Ccvallos, of the dukes of San 
Carlos and Tlnfantado, who had attained complete control 
m-cr the king's mind. Napoleons letter from the ambiguity 
of certain no doubt gave them cause for rcflcc 

tion. But the commentancs by which Sai-aiy accompanied 
It albyed their fean, and his promises of immediate rccogm 
tioD, with repeated assurances of his master’s friendly send 
ments, haiang rcmoicd all unpleasant impressions, it was 
deaded that the fang should pursue his journey As be 

> hapolMQ to Petti tro, AptQ 17 iSoS. 

• Lcucr to Doa Crecorio dcQs Cotrta, dalnJ April IJ. Uorcnle 
Ntmfftra /^ttr ftrzir etc. 
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was about to enter his carriage, the people rose and cut 
the traces, nor could their excitement be subdued until 
Ferdinand showed himself to the populace, protested that 
he was going of his own accord, in the assurance of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s friendship, and that he would shortly 
return 

Next day, the 20th of April, he and his suite crossed 
the small river which serves as a frontier between the two 
countries The silence and solitude of the spot astomshed 
him , for, It was here that stately interviews had taken place 
between the courts of Spam and France, and here that he 
expected to find Napoleon’s messengers hastening to receive 
him He thus continued his route to Bayonne wthout 
meeting any one but the three grandees of Spam whom he 
had sent to compliment Napoleon In return for this mark 
of courtesy they brought him back a most sinister announce- 
ment direct from Napoleon’s lips, for the Emperor had un- 
disgmsedly informed them that henceforward the Bourbons 
could not reign m Spam This information began to open 
his eyes, and filled him with anxiety , but it was no longer 
possible to retrace his steps He was now m his enemy’s 
hands, and there was no hope but in trusting to his good 
pleasure 

On reaching the gates of Bayonne, his mind a prey to 
the most gloomy forebodings, he was received by Duroc 
and Berthier, who escorted him to a miserable -looking 
house selected for his residence He had been there about 
an hour when Napoleon came to visit him The Emperor, 
who was hving at the Chateau de Marac, a short distance 
from the town, had come on horseback to welcome his 
guest He embraced him with the utmost cordiahty, con- 
versed with him for a few moments on indifferent topics, 
and taking leave, invited him to dinner on that same day 
Towards evening the court carnages conveyed Ferdinand 
and his suite to the Chateau de Marac, where the Emperor 
received him with every demonstration of friendship This 
affectionate reception speedily obhterated the sad impres- 
sions of the day True, it was observed that Napoleon 
gave Ferdinand no other title than that of Prince of the 
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Ajtunaj but ojs the recognition was to be preceded bj a 
certain political undenrtanding between the two Borereigna, 
no one took alarm. Tbia feeling of security howercr was 
but of short duration. Almost immediately after dinner 
Napoleon dismissed hia guests, retaining alone Canon 
Escoiquu, to whom he had determined at once to com- 
municate hia intentions. Savary on the other band, who 
was to fulfil an analogous misson towards Ferdmand, was 
ordered to follow the prince to Bayonne. 

Napoleon had at one glance seen through the canon s 
character and had noted hia mure vanity his taste for m 
tngue, hia pretension to be considered a statesman and to 
manage state afloirs. He now detenmned to danle and 
wm him over certain throu gh him to be able to exercise as 
decided an influence over Ferdmand s mind as be looked 
forward to obtaiomg over that of the old long by means 
of the Pnnee of the Peace, 

Left alone with Escoiquis he assumed that lamihar 
caressing tone which is always so seductxye and unexpected 
m the mouth of a powerliil and mneh^feared rnan. He 
treated him as a superior mmd, as a statesman ftom 
vulgar prejudice. First of all he communicated to him his 
intention of dethroning the Bourbons, and compensating 
Ferdinand by giving him the kingdom of Etnina. As to 
Spam, she would form an mdependent power he did not 
wish to keep okh cm village tn tt This overpowering reve 
lotion paralysed Escolqoix with astonishment. Napoleon 
then recalling the scenes at Aranjuci pointed out the Impos- 
sibiUty of bis recognising an obdicahon that had been die 
tated by violence, laying stress on the defect m form and 
the poaiUvc protest which mvalidalcd this renunaation, and 
when the good canon struggled hard to persuade him that 
It had been free and voluntary Napoleon throwing aside 
all oratorical precaution In order to go straight to the pomt 
suddenly eicLumed ‘Leave that alone, Canon 1 and tell 
me if I can lose sight of the fact that the interests of ray 
empire and of my home require that the Bourbons should 
no longer reign in Spain? Even taking for granted that 
you arc right m all you have latd, I would answer you, 
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Bid policy ' ’ He then commenced explaining all the 
reasons which made the absolute possession of Spain indis- 
pensable to his s}stem Henceforward he could under no 
circumstance rely on a prince of the House of Bourbon, 
even admitting that this prince should marry a princess 
of the Bonaparte family, for that w'ould afford no serious 
guarantee He w*as not the man to whom they could offer 
such castles m the air {c/nilujue cn Espa^nc) 'riiere was 
but one sensible and reasonable course, and that was the 
dethronement of the Bourbons. He had resoKed upon it 
since Tilsit, and it had the approbation of the emperor of 
Russia The whole of Europe, and c\en Spam herself, 
w’ould soon applaud it, for he was bringing a liberal consti- 
tution and thorough regeneration to the Spaniards 'i he 
populace w'ould perhaps rise m some places, but he would 
have religion and the monks on his side, and the malcon- 
tents would soon be suppressed ‘Belicxe me,' he added, 

‘ I have had experience of it Those countries svlure there 
are the gieatest number of monks are easy to subdue ’ 

With extraordinary volubility Napoleon displayed this 
pleasing picture to the eyes of one who, in spite of his sad- 
ness, was evidently flattered at being the chosen confidant 
of these grandiose plans Meanwhile this singular person- 
age enjoyed the effect which his powers of fascination were 
producing on his auditor He completely overpowered 
Escoiquiz with his coaxing ways, laughing, gesticulating, 
walking about, at one moment pinching the ear of the good 
canon, at another resuming the attitude of the master of the 
world 

Whilst Napoleon was taking such pains to act this curi- 
ous comedy in presence of Escoiquiz, Savary was acquitting 
himself of his mission to Ferdinand with far less trouble 
He coolly informed the prince that the Emperor had re- 
solved to substitute his own dynasty for that of the Bour- 
bons, and that, in consequence, he must renounce the 
crown of Spam It is unnecessary to say more about Savary 
than to observe that he held himself erect when trans- 
mitting this message to the unfortunate young man, whom 
by dint of falsehoods he had drawn on step by step to the 
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precapice. There are come men whose ment m 

knowing how to bear proapenty or mufoitime. Of Savory 
It may be said that no one ever earned off treachery with 
more ease^ coolness, and even pnde, than this preaous scr 
vanL It was easy to see that this was his element. 

On the next and following days Napoleon returned to 
his conversationa with Escoiqnia. He ngajn offered him 
for Ferdinand, m exchange for the renunciation of the 
Spanish throne, that kingdom of Etrana with which he 
had twice before trafficked, and each time with unvarying 
eflrontery had deceived those who Knd been simple enough 
to accept compensabon from the hand of the spoliator 
This time Ferdinand i adyuers resisted with an obstinacy 
that did them honour But nothing more dearly betrays 
the blindness cost over them by thor delusions than their 
supposing It would be possible to hnng the Emperor round 
to a compromise by a penistent refhsal on their part, so 
firmly convinced were they that be intended only to frighten 
them by demanding moch in order to obtain a httle. 

Napoleoo impatient at the delays of what he himself 
called his Bay emu tragedy soon perceived that m order to 
conquer Ferdiaand s resistance the presence of the kmg and 
queen, but above all of the Pnnee of the Peace who guided 
both, had become absolutely necessary Conformably to 
bis repeated orders, Murat bad at length succeeded in 
withdrawing Godoy from the hands of the Governmental 
Junta, although they released him most reluctantly fearful 
of jeopardising the little popularity the> still cnjo>-ed. He 
at once sent him to Bayonne^ which he reached ou the aotli 
of April The kmg and the queen quickly followed, 
having first, however at Napoleons particular request,* 

^ Sanuy rcsolotel/ asserts in bis Manolrs that be did not take this 
step «ilh Ferdinand tartll noch lolcr and many mrltco, oa his anr 
nry-.*, Jumi tTCOted this as 0 calomnj Bot the date of bis proceed 
inn is cslabiished U « ariasUy Iw t«o IcUen of hL de Ccvalfot, both 
«nUen OD the aytb of April iSoS* of «bkh was poUisbed in the 
yiMoitMT (Febnujy iSioj, and the other to the ^kiaQOus of D tranra 
and 0 Fanill. 

* J»apoleoo to Moral, April 35. 
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published the protest m which Charles IV retracted his 
abdication as having been forced upon him 

The old sovereigns arrived at Bayonne in a high state 
of imtation against their son, to whom they attributed all 
their misfortunes, and with a new-born aversion to that 
crown which could now be nothing else than a burden, 
smce It had subjected them to such contempt and hatred 
on the part of their subjects They were also rejoiced again 
to meet their friend Godoy, whom they had given up all 
hope of ever seemg The latter, owing his life to Napo- 
leon’s intervention, and feeling moreover excessive fear of 
him, was inchned to do whatever he might please Nothing 
could be more favourable to the reahsation of Napoleon’s 
projects, for it was easy to make use of the father to obtain 
the son’s renunciation, and easier still to induce Charles IV 
to give up a crown no longer of any value m his eyes 
The consent of the Prince of the Peace was, therefore, the 
first point to be secured, and his connivance would not be 
difficult to gam m the state of depression into which he 
had fallen 

Napoleon acquainted him with his intention of punish- 
ing Ferdinand by forcing him to make an amende honorable 
to his parents — a certain means of flattenng hearts in which 
one single passion, that of vengeance, still fingered He 
then enumerated the nch compensations which would con- 
sole them for the loss of a precanous sovereignty that would 
be odious if mamtained by force, contemptible if obliged to 
yield to popular capnces 

Charles IV and his queen made their entry into Bayonne 
on tlie 30th of April Everywhere on their route Napoleon 
ordered royal honours to be shown to them, with a pomp 
and unusual ostentation which was all the more calcifiated 
to impress them now that they had met with a different 
reception from the Spanish people 

On afightmg from his carnage, the old king, ivho was far 
too simple and good-natured to be capable of perceiving 
the dark plots by which he had been entangled, threw him- 
self, with tears in his eyes, into the arms of the man who 
had just rumed his house, brought shame and rebellion into 
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the bosom of his famfly and was about to put the whole of 
Spam to fire and sword He pressed him to his heart and 
c^ed him his friend and his support Napoleon, with a 
smiling and serene countenance, accepted these signs of 
friendship, which, to any one of feehng or of honour would 
have bcM more mtolerable than curses. Whfle this old 
man, whom in return for hi* steady friendship, he had so 
basely deceived and rumed, thus oinerflowed with gratitude, 
and at the same moment, m on outburst of rage, repelled 
the embraces of his son, Napoleon occupied himself, hhe 
a consummate artist, m studying the physiognomy of the 
actors m thi^ scene, Wntmg to Talleyrand the next day 
May jst, after a long intemipDon of their correspondence, 
he communicated to him his observations. King Chailei, 
he says, is on excellent man. I do not know whether it 
u hi* policy or the circumstances which give him the air of 
a froMk good viafi. The queen has bei btart and her 
history wntten on her face, that say* enough. The 
Pnnee of the Peace ha* the looi of a huH He is something 
like Daru. One may exonerate him from all imputation 
of deceit, but tw must throw a tUght tint of eonUmpt over 
hisu 

The portrait of the Pnnee of the A*tunas wa* much 
less flattering. He was the only one of these different 
personages, it is true, who rcsisled hi* will. The Pnnee 
of the Astimas is very stupid, very maliaoui, and a great 
enemy to France. No doubt Ferdinand VIL fully ju*tificd 
this unpleasant prognostic later but even had he been 
gifted with better dispoiidons, he could scarcely ha^ turned 
out differently after entering life under such auspices. 
Napoleon then related that he had got the couneri of the 
unfortunate pnnee arrested, and that he had read with 
indignation the expression m his letter*. 
He was quite overcome by thi* horrible insult. When he 
added the shameless violation of pnvatc correspondence to 
his many other act* of treachery he doubtless would have 
wished to find m hi* victim* confidential communications 
blessings lavished upon hioisdf and upon hi* soldiers ! 

The aged sovereigns met their lavountc with unbounded 
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joy. Gocloy at once inforini.d them of Na[ioleon’b inientions 
They had ncitlier the power nor the desire to oi)j)0'>e them 
They wished for nothing but the repose and sccurit) of 
private life ^^o^eo\er their hatred to .ind resentment 
against tlieir son, to wliom they .iitnbuled ill their misfor 
tunci, had dul) increased, and the) sei/ed the jirolTered 
opportunity of revenging themselves upon him with an 
almost sav.age ardour 'Ihe ol<! king made rerdiinnd 
come to him in presenee of Napoleon, of the queen, and 
of Godoy, .and then, alter having overwhelmed him with 
the most cutting reproaches, he summoned him to surrender 
to him the crown he had obtained b) usurpation 'Die 
queen, joining her luisband, poured forth invectives aiul 
curses The prince, on his side, with imjiassive bearing, 
repelled the accusations m respectful but decided terms 
But when he replied to their repealed and even menacing 
entreaties by a jiersistent refusal, the old king, who had 
almost lost the use of his limbs from rheumatism, made a 
tottering effort to rise, and brandished his cane over the 
head of the young man 

After this deplorable scene the question was discussed 
by letter Ferdinand consented to restore the crown, but 
on condition that his renunci.alion should be made at 
Madrid, m presence of the assembled Cortes and in favour 
of Charles IV alone. Charles rejected these conditions in 
a letter dictated by Napoleon, m which he stated ‘that 
Spam could no longer be saved except by the Emperor’ 
(May 2d) Two days later he signed a decree in virtue 
of which j\Iurat was invested with all power in Spam, and 
received the title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom 
Still Ferdinand held out, and it is impossible to say to what 
extremities Napoleon might have resorted m order to force 
compliance from his prisoner, had he not been spared 
further acts of violence by the important event which now 
occurred. 

Towards four o’clock on the 5 th of May one of Murat’s 
aides-de-camp — come full speed from Madrid — brought 
Napoleon a summary account of the insurrection that had 
just broken out in the capital The circumstances which 
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had accompanied and followed the entry of the French 
troops mto Spam had so clear a meaning, so patent a 
character of fiiaud, of violence and of contempt for all the 
rights, and even for those innate susccptibihtie* which arc 
usually respected m the most uneducat^ nations, that the 
i r rit ation of the Sparuah people against these hypocritical 
mvaders, who brought them slavery m the nnmff of frater 
mty rapidly acquired the most alanning proportions. Bat 
Murat thought only of the throne which seemed within hu 
grasp and considered an insurrection as a happy accident 
which smoothed hu road to it Even Napoleon, far from 
dreading it, had been ardently desmng it ever since the 
pnneea had been withm hia power He remembered the 
13 Vend^miaire, the insurrection m Cairo, the old theme 
of hi3 letters to Joseph. A good disturbance thoroughly 
crushed and leaving behind it a impression of terror 

was m his eyes an excellent basis for a new rule, and the 
ce rt am guarantee of durable tranquillity As to a general 
uprising, an msuirectiOQ of a whole nation, be hod never 
seen anything of the kind, and did not believe m such a 
phenomenon. Another of his opinions, not less erroneous, 
was that by holding hlodnd be would hold all Spam. 
Judging of all countnes by his prejudices in favour of 
centralisation, he had not the least idea of the force stBl 
preserved by the provincial instituUons of Spain, nor of the 
patnouam which they developed. He had foreseen the 
onus, had wished it, and, if need b^ would ha>e provoked 
It, but of Us danger be had no suspicion. For this reason 
he bad desired hlurat to select gocxl military positions, to 
encamp his troops os much as possible in divisions, and m 
the environs of the town and m case of a disturbance to 
occupy only the heads of the streets, without bnngmg the 
troops mto play 

The effervescence which so many successive surprises 
and hnmiliatioas had produced at Madnd bad been aggra 
voted to the highest pitch by Murat s insolent and dcspouc 
proceedings. An opportumty alone was needed to make 
It buret forth mto open war and this unexpectedly occurred. 
Before long it became known that Napoleons lieutenant 
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was preparing to send the remaining members of the royal 
family to Bayonne, — the Infant Don Francesco, Ferdinand’s 
youngest brother, Don Antonio his uncle, and the queen 
of Etruria with her children The Supreme Junta, when 
Murat informed them of his intention, resolved at first to 
oppose him But having none but contradictory instructions 
from Ferdinand — one moment enjoinmg resistance, the 
next submission, accordmg as resentment or fear predonu- 
nated in his mind — and as the troops at their disposal in 
Madrid numbered only 3000 men, they took fright and 
consented. 

From early morn on the 2d of May the mob collected 
in the Palace square, whence these departures were about to 
take place The queen of Etruria was the first to appear, 
and wth her children entered the carriages, but she was little 
hked on account of her relations with Murat, and they 
allowed her to go without protest There were still two 
carriages in the square, when a rumour was spread that the 
Infant Don Francesco was weeping and refused to leave 
At this juncture one of Murat’s aides-de-camp passed by on 
his way towards the palace, but the people attacked him, 
and his life was saved with great difficulty Troops were 
then sent for at once, to disperse the crowd, and they fired 
on the unarmed mob, which separated with cries of ven- 
geance in all directions Isolated French soldiers were 
assassinated, though only a few, for Murat’s troops had 
long been ready for combat They occupied the principal 
outlets of the town and swept the streets with their artiUery, 
thus making the struggle too unequal to last long As soon 
as the ranks of the patriots were somewhat thinned, Murat 
drove m amongst them the cavalry of the Guard, the Pohsh 
lancers and the Mamelukes, who pursued the fugitives and 
cut them down on the very thresholds of their own houses 
The Spanish troops remained in their quarters, and took 
no part m the fight, except one company of artillery, who 
gave up then: battery to the people, and whose officers, 
Velarde and Daoiz, died the death of heroes for their 
country This was the only pomt m which the insurrection 
was able to offer any resistance, and once the battery of 
VOL in 2 D 
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artillery was captured all was otct Our losses amounted to 
three or four hundred killed, and those of the msuigcnts to 
seven or eight hundred, so fer as it is possible to (Collate 
from the most contradictory accounts. The Junta at once 
mtervcned, and petitioned Mumt for a general amnesty 
which he promised m retom for complete submission 

This promise of the French general restored order and 
a large number of insorgcnii, relying on hu word, had 
regained their homes, when they learned that the massacre 
had recommenced, this tunc without the pretext of on 
insurrection. Thinkin g, no doubt, thnt the lesson had 
not been sufficiently severe, Murat had caused many 
Spaniards who had returned to their occupationi to be 
seized and, m defiance of hia pLghted word had a hundred 
shot without trial, affording a mcmoiuhle example of the 
cold and calculating cruelty with which a thirst for power 
may inspire a man bom with good and generous mstmeta. 
This time it was not repression, but the safety of his future 
kingdom which Murat had m view He no longer acted 
os general but os Ling. He showed a truly royal soul, 
rising at one bound to the heights of a grand pohey leaving 
scruples to the petty spmts that are mcapable of under 
standing reasons of state. He was creating titles to the 
crown of Spam which Napoleon could not disown without 
being untrue to himself, for never were the precepts of 
this master of Machiavelism applied with more vigour 
fidelity and apposUeness. 

But the blood which Murat had just shed was not 
destined to profit ather the master or pupil. As regards 
Napoleon, the ad of May may be said to have dealt a fatal 
blow to his power so universal and profound was the 
execration it engendered in the heart of o cry Spaniard. 
To Murat rt resulted in a cruel deception. One may 
believe that, m the depths of his heart, be felt some shame 
and remorse for having committed such atrocities, but bow 
much more bitter must these feelings have become when 
he found himself robbed of their pnee I The same day 
npon which he had shot the Madrid patriots, Napoleon 
notified to him from Bayonne that ho must for cvxr 
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renounce this much-coveted throne — this throne for which 
he had shed so much blood and c\cn committed perjury 
He w'as oflercd, it is true, rich compensation, but compen- 
sation w’hich lie almost looked upon as an injurj’ in the 
fever of pride and ambition that had taken possession of 
his mind ‘I intend the king of Naples to reign at 
Madrid,’ urote Napoleon to him ‘I will give you the 
kingdom of Naples or that of Portugal. Answer me im- 
mediately w'hat you think of this, for it must be settled at 
once’ (May 2 ) 

Before the reaction consequent on the rising and the 
butcheries at Madrid had begun to be felt throughout the 
kingdom, w'here it w'as destined to resound as a call to 
arms, Napoleon was justified m supposing that the happiest 
results would follow these events They at once helped 
him to overcome Ferdinand’s resistance, w’hich hitherto he 
had been unable to subdue King Charles, at the in- 
stigation of the Emperor, summoned his son once more 
to his presence, accused him of being the author of the 
insurrection at Madrid, threatened to make him responsible 
for It, and finally declared that now, more than ever, he 
had no other means left whereby to justify himself but 
that of renouncing the throne. And when the prince 
with downcast eyes remained obstinately silent and im- 
movable, Napoleon menaced him in violent language 
‘Unless, between this and midnight, you recognise your 
father as the legitimate king, and write m this sense to 
Madnd,’ he said to him, ‘ you shall be treated as a rebel ’ 
These are the words reported by the Emperor himself in 
his correspondence, but credible witnesses affirm that he 
threatened Ferdinand wth death, and this assertion contains 
nothing improbable Terrified at last, the pnnee yielded 
He signed two successive renunciations, one dated the 6th 
of May, in favour of his father and m his capacity of actual 
lung, the other dated the loth, in favour of Napoleon, 
in his capacity of heir to the crowa King Charles had 
not waited for these two acts in order to cede to Napoleon 
all his rights to the crown of Spain and the Indies, m 
exchange for the chateaux of Compiegne and of Chambord, 
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and an income of thirty mfTTt nnw of reals (May 5). Fer 
dinond, m exchange for hia rights, received the of 

Navarre, with a revenue of 400,000 francs and a life-annuity 
of 600 000 franca. The three Infantas were assigned 
pensions. Napoleon thus acquired Spam and her colonies 
for a sum total of ten mflhons a year but it was Spain 
herself which would have to pay the money I ‘That will 
make m all ten millions, wrote Napoleon to Mollicn on 
the 9th of i£ay All these sums tall be repaid by Spain, 
The history of this memorable transaction would be 
mcomplete did we omit to add that m less than three 
months after the date of its signature, Fcrdmand had to 
apply to the French treasury and entreat them to pay him 
the two first months of hit pennon.^ That of Fing Charles 
was not better paid, and ho did not receive his arrears of 
the month of July until September 

Napoleon was tnumphant radiant with joy Hence 
forward who could contest hu nghisl Could sOpnlaOon 
or contract be more regulody concluded or convention 
drawn up more m accordance with all requisite forms? 
One thing alone >exed has King Charles seemed to 
reconcile himself very well to his share m the mishap, he 
was a good, excellent man, but Ferdinand was gloomy 
and taatum. As to the Prince of the Astunas, he wrote 
to Talleyrand on the 6th of May be is a mnn who inipues 
httle interest. He is dull to that degree that I cannot 
extract a word from him. No matter what one says, he 
docs not answer ^Vhether one chides him or pajs him 
compliments, he never changes countenance. Tbctfc who 
sec hhn may describe his chnmcter by one single word— 
a intak. 

Napoleon could not conceive why Ferdinand did not 
evince more satisfaction. He almost expected hnn to show 
gratitude. What did this lurty personage want? ^Vhat 
else did he reqmre ? Had not everything been done 
according to rule? Ought he not to have understood that 
hij ipifinpw iras insulting to the herot joy? Napoleon 
1 See, la tho Maocln ol king Joiepb, Arania « letter to Urqdjo, 
dated Aiqput iS, iSoil. 
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hastened to remove this melancholy face from his sight 
He sent the prince and his brothers to Valengay, giving 
them an escort of ho7iour of eighty gendatmes With a 
flash of that cymcal malicious irony which never abandoned 
him, he commissioned that grumbler Talleyrand to watch 
over their pleasures ‘ I desire that the prmces be received 
without outward show, but respectably^ he wrote to him 
on this subject , ‘ and that you do everything possible to 
amuse them If you have a theatre at Valengay it will be 
as well to send for actors You might bring Madame de 
Talleyrand there with four or five ladies It would be no 
harm tf the Prince of the Asturias were to take a fancy to 
some pretty woman, especially tf one can be certain of her I 
am particularly anxious that the Prince of the Astunas 
should make no false step Therefore I wish him to be 
amused and occupied Pohcy requires that he should be 
sent to Bitche, or some strong place But, as he has thrown 

himself into my arms, has promised to do nothing without 
my order, and that everything m Spam is going on as I 
wish, I prefer sending him to a country place and sur- 
rounding him with pleasute and surveillance If this can 
be made to last during the month of May and part of June, 
the affairs m Spam wiU have taken shape, and I shall then 
see what course to take As for you, your mission is honour- 
able enough The reception of those illustrious personages, 
for the purpose of amusing them, is quite characteristic of 
the nation and of your high rank.’ ^ 

We are not told what feelings were roused in Talley- 
rand’s mind by the perusal of a letter confiding to him this 
honourable mission, but these ignominious mstructions 
indicate clearly that he could not dechne it with impunity, 
and that if this statesman became from henceforth one of 
Napoleon’s most deadly enemies, grievances were not 
wanting to him 

The Emperor knew that Talleyrand allowed himself to 
comment freely amongst his intimates on the subject of 
this glorious enterprise. The diplomatist boasted that he 

1 The editors of the Correspondance of Napoleon have taken care 
not to publish this characteristic document We owe it to M Thiers 
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had discoontcnanccd nnd declared it impolitic and 
dangerous. Well 1 whether he it or no^ he should 
find h i m sel f compromised for ever by it, compromised by 
having played the moat veiaUous and dishonourable part 
in it, by having acted at the same time as Jailer and inter 
mediate agent to the dispossessed prince. And this is 
vrhat Napoleon, revealing his grand sonl to the pious Las 
Coses at SL Helena, called a sort of malice 1 Chanmng 
malice, truly I one that xrorthDy closes that long chain of 
infam y which terminated m the two treaties of Bayonne.^ 
Nothmg now remained to be done but to take posses- 
sion of this magnificent kmgdom, which had been so 
cheaply acquired for tbongh Spam vras already mundated 
with our troops, we were still far from having occupied all 
Its provinces. Bat Napoleon was convinced that this 
operation of taking possession of the country could present 
no difficulty and that every one must, as a matter of 
course, be of the same opinion. 1 consider the most 
trou b l ^ me part of the bosmess over be wrote on the 6 th 
of May There may be exotement now and then, hut tht 
/awM whjch has bua gsvtn U tks town ef MadnE, 
togsHur rmtk tks reani ons at Burgas must nsassanly dsadt 
uustUrs qussily And on the 14 th of ilay he wrote to 
Ca m boc^ r fes Ojasuau sk Sfiasn ts taJussg tks dsrscti<m X 
dsstrt TYanquiUsty is evcryttfksrs rt-csiahItsAsd, and ey- 
parcnily unU not hs attywhsrs disturbed. Agam, on the 
16 th, he tells Talleyrand The aflaira of Spam art going 
an wdl and will soon be eompiddy tsrvanated, 

Vam and pitiful iHosion I No 1 The afiairs of Spam 
were not terminated. They were about to begin 1 But 
were not appearances and probabilities altogether m his 
favour ? ilight he not believe — he, the master of so many 
empires — that he would easily rubdue a nation without 
chiefs, without money without an army and separated by 
* See aDd compare on thl« period the Mcawha of CcTttIloa, of 
Arinxa, nryl O Fairill, the dociuncali pobllsbed hj Llorcole, 
ihs ilimMfxs kssStnqiut of the AbW rie Prodt, urn Som-<mtn 
tifua of Lord IloUand, the lUatory of the Comte do Tnroo, the 
ilemoln of U de Bauoel The MeUKiira of the Prince of the Peace, 
ihoogb ikrittco Bader hla eyea, cnntnla little useful faform a t l ort . 
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the sea from every continental power except that one 
which oppressed it? Was it likely that a collection of 
townspeople and peasants could hold out against those 
legions that had conquered Europe? In this way every- 
thing combined to deceive him, everything, even to the 
unexampled inconceivable ease with which he had brought 
the preliminaries of his usurpation to a happy issue His 
very successes only tended to hide from him all the more 
this snare of fortune He had resolved to bring his armies 
into Spain , they had been received with open arms He 
wished to make himself master of its strong places they 
had been given up to him He asked that the Spanish 
troops should be removed to a distance , they were at once 
sent away He demanded the occupation of the capital , 
he had obtained it He tried to attract the two kings to 
France , they had come He summoned them to renounce 
the throne , they had abdicated From the first moment 
every one submitted to him, bowed to his will, yielded to 
his tncks or to his violence He had not met with one 
single obstacle, neither amongst men nor things, into such a 
state of decay, decrepitude, and exhaustion, had this old 
monarchy fallen And now that he commanded one 
hundred and twenty thousand men withm its frontiers, who 
would dare to speak of resistance? But it was precisely 
here that punishment awaited this invincible chief, for it 
was by means of this feeble adversary that Napoleon was 
to see himself seized and entwined by so strong, so firm a 
grasp, that nothing would be able to liberate him from it 
Like the combatant m the ancient legend, he clove the 
trunk of this ancestral oak in two with the first blow of his 
powerful arm But the disjointed parts suddenly drew 
together agam, and his hand was caught in the living vice 
He tried to free it, but the grasp grew tighter The flesh 
and wood soon became hke one, and the giant in distress 
shook the earth with his despairmg efforts to release him- 
self Useless rage ' The conquering tree holds him fast , 
enfolds its captive in a closer and closer embrace , night 
descends, and the wild beasts arrive and prowl around their 
prey 
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THK INSURUECIJON IN SPAIN — AJLRIVAL OF UNO JOSKPH 

{Afay~J$iIy iSoS) 

When the news of the fualladea of the ad of May circa 
lated amongst a population that was already uneasy 
agitated, and indignant at the presence of foreign troops 
m Its territory it prodaced a deep feeling of anger tbrougb- 
oat the whole of Spam. But when the odious arcum 
stances of the treacbeiy at Bayonn^ and of the two 
obdicatLoos which followed it, became known there was 
but one general, mstantaneoai, ond overpowering cry iiom 
one end of the Peninsula to the other a cry of vengeance 
and of cxtenmnatioD, destined to resound unto future ages, 
and such as the world till then had never heard I It 
seemed as though some great volcanic commotion had up- 
lifted the soil of Spam over its whole smficc. In one day 
and m one hour without conceit and without watchword, 
the whole nation arose, animated by one common senti 
menL These vast movements which carry along an entire 
people m one current of hatred, aflection, or enthusiasm, 
were not new to Europe. 

France hnH afforded this spectacle more than once 
during the many phases of its revolution, but there, os in 
all united and centralised kingdoms, it was at one time the 
capital, at another a few men who sprang up as dictators 
and willed and deeded for the multitude. Then, with 
an enthuiiaim and attachment that was often blind the 
multitude followed, leavmg to them both thought and 
action. That which constitutes the ongmahty and grandeur 
of this Spanish insuircction, and gives It its own special 
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place in history, is not only the circumstance that every 
provmce, every to^vn, and even every village rose without 
the knowledge of the other, but that each man in some 
sort dared, in his own individual capacity, to confront the 
tyrant of the world at this hour of extreme peril, and to 
declare war against him on his own account It is always 
easy, and ofttimes somewhat inglorious, to follow a move- 
ment that carries crowds along wnth it, but w'hen a man, 
standing alone without living witnesses and influenced 
solely by honour, forms a resolve with intrepid courage, 
which exposes his life and fortune to certain destruction, 
those who relate such facts ought to bow before them with 
respect, for they present that rare and sublime phenomenon 
called heroism. 

This example was given by thousands of men who, at 
one and the same moment, took up arms and ran to the 
small centre of their canton or their province Would they 
be imitated or supported? They knew not One thing 
only they knew — namely, that they preferred death to 
ignominious submission to a rule imposed upon them 
under such auspices Noteworthy is it too that never in 
modern days had any conquest been accompanied by such 
revolting and hideous features This invasion of Spam has 
a character of its own, even amongst Napoleon’s under- 
taltmgs, in which knavery always had so large a share He 
had here surpassed himself, but, unluckily for him, he had 
also passed the bounds that could be tolerated by his con- 
temporaries Certam it is that no nation in Europe had yet 
sunk so low as patiently to submit to the baseness which 
roused the Spanish people This it was of which this 
greatest of men had no idea. Far from having perceived 
any one of the premomtory symptoms of a great national 
convulsion, he felt secure, confident, and self-satisfied. By 
an ingenious arrangement he had spared Spam the horrors 
of a conquest by violence, and, without effusion of blood, 
had obtained the price of ten years’ carnage The whole 
world ought to be grateful to him for the subtle and 
salutary expedient he had chosen, and the Spaniards before 
long would bless him as their regenerator His vision 
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penetrated no further. In this respect, the absence of all 
moral feeling, the profoond ignorance of those scnatne 
pomta inherent to honour patriotism, and individual or 
national dignity which forma one of the distinctive traits of 
this perverse mind, amounted to a blank m his mtellect 
For his acts of treachery although so labonouily arranged, 
completely defeated their own oimij his deep-laid schemes 
were gross blunders his crime almost folly Not to have 
suspected or not to have foreseen the effect that such base 
deeds would naturally produce on a proud and passionate 
p>eople, betokens an aberration of judgment well nigh 
mcredible, and it is not difficult to imagme that Napoleon 
might have gone so Car as to compose a forgery m the 
hope of saving his reputation for genius, even at the lacn 
fice of his bonour But m order to eioneratc he 

should have written his whole correspondence anew on 
omissioQ which shows, no what may be mi d to the 
contrary the most strange and ioamcervable blindoeis, not 
only b^ore the insurrection bat long offer it had broken 
oat tmder his eyes. 

The heroic and desperate resolation with which the 
news of the events at Bayonne inspired the Spaniards had 
all the suddenness of an explosion. Some days however 
were required for organisation. The outbuist of feeling 
occurred between the a4th and the 30th of May and 
almost everywhere under analogous circum stances. The 
signal did not originate m town or country , but was gii'en 
on all pomts simultaneously In the hamlets, m the villages, 
on the roads, men animated by one thought collected 
spontaneously They marched together to the chief town 
or to the capital of the provmce; There they found the 
inhabitants m revolt or on the pomt of mmg They 
deposed the authorities who showed hesitation, or gave 
them cause for sospioon, appointed msuircctionary Juntas, 
seized arscaals, and armed the population after having 
passed de crees for levies 01 ataui. Voluntary contributions 
flowed mto the treasury of the new goiemraent, and every 
mnn capable of bearing arms enrolled himself under Its 
baimcr Nobles, peasants, atizens, monLs, priests, soldiers, 
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all classes vied with each other in zeal and energy No- 
thing IS more false or untenable than the opinion of those 
who still persist in representing this insurrection as the 
‘work of the monks ^ This is the old theory mvented by 
Napoleon for the purpose of casting dishonour on those 
whom he could not conquer , I shall soon show its origin 
and the small foundation upon which it rests To the 
honour of the Spamsh clergy it must be said, that far from 
evincmg the ordinary complacency of the Catholic Church 
towards those whom it calls the established powers, they 
declared themselves energetically in favour of the national 
movement But they did not lead it, they followed it, and, 
at the outset especially, fluctuations were more than once 
apparent m their conduct Nor can it be forgotten that 
amongst those who were most eager to salute the ephemeral 
reign of Joseph at Bayonne, the representatives of the 
Holy Inquisition figured in the front rank. 

Rehgious enthusiasm, no doubt, had its influence in the 
Spamsh insurrection. This mfluence, moreover, increased 
when Napoleon, who had at first showered caresses upon 
them with the utmost care, finally perceived the uselessness 
of trying to win over the pnests, when once he had declared 
war against the Pope, and broke with them m the hope of 
thereby gaming the adhesion of all who held philosophical 
opinions But it is as untrue to attribute this revolt to 
religious fanaticism as it is to give the honour of it to 
monarchical fanaticism, which others have endeavoured to 
do Its strength and its glory consist in its having united 
aU sentiments and all opinions, from the superstition of 
the peasant to the almost republican patriotism of the 
university student Side by side with battahons that were 
enrolled in the insurgent army under the banner of the 
Saints of Spain, were to be found the companies of Brutics 
and Cato, and the company of the People^ with theur device 
‘ Liberty or Death ’ 

This revolt was essentially a revolution of independence, 
and that it was which rendered it invincible It will con- 
tinue to be an everlastmg lesson to nations whose national 
existence is menaced, by teaching them to prefer the most 
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tcmble siiffenngB to the rnle of stracgen, even when pre- 
sented to them under the disgmae of apparent amehorationa. 

In the imdst of the eitraordinaiy unanimity of this 
insurrection two classes of men alone seemed disposed, 
not only to ratify what had been done, but to accept a 
state of things which they looked upon as mentable. Such 
were those who at all tunes and in oH countnes, the most 
readily bend to circumstances, namely the officials and 
the courtiers. Still it must be said that their defection 
was not merely very partial, but very paasmg; for the 
immense majority of the former ather remained faithful to 
the national cause or returned to it after a short period of 
hesitation and as to the latter being attached to the court, 
and not to the monarch, it was necessary to be as simple 
minded as Joseph to wonder cither at their eagerness or 
at them desertion. Besides, it most be admitted that good 
reasons for submitting to or accepting the new state of 
things were not wanting to either the one or the other, 
and they preached that resignation to their countrymen 
which seemed justified by the laws of necessity ^Vhat did 
they wish, or what did they hope for m orgamsiug resist 
ance ? Did they entertam the mad idea of conquering 
Napoleons armies ? No I such a delusion could not enter 
any sensible nund The only posable rcsolt of the 
insurrection would be defeat, an iJTej>arable defeat, because 
It would add the evils of anarchy to those of war The 
ease with which the £iU of the old dynasty had been 
brought about clearly mdicated that it was an end flscd 
by Providence. In accepting a new sovereign from 
Napoleon s hands. Spam in no way gave up her mdepend 
cncc. She saw it more sobdiy founded than ever and 
supported by all the strength of the empire. Freed from 
an incapable and worn out dynasty, and governed by a 
pnnee whose personal quabtlei and cnbghtcncd nund were 
his credentials, Spam might at length participate In the 
reforms and improvements enjoyed by other nations, and 
resume the high place she had once held amongst the 
European powers. 

All these advantages, of which they would almost 
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immediately reap the benefit, ought to make them forget 
irregularities that were certainly to be regretted, but had 
now passed into the domain of incontrovertible facts , and 
good citizens could now only have one thought, that of 
preventing irreparable misfortunes by a prompt adhesion 
to the new rule ^ 

These sophisms were specious At first especially more 
than one sincere patriot allowed himself to be deceived, 
from the fear of seeing so many generous efforts end in 
the rum or annihilation of Spain But popular feeling 
never wavered for an instant, and m preferring death even 
to the promised happiness, its vision was more just and 
far-seeing than that of the wisest men Whenever political 
calculations are at fault, the instincts of the simple-minded 
triumph , for heroism, Uke gemus, is a matter of inspiration 
not of reason, and in all desperate cases a Joan of Arc will 
always be superior to a Machiavelli. 

The principality of the Asturias was of all the Spanish 
provinces the first to declare itself, if one may ascnbe the 
lead to any one in particular m a movement which was 
essentially simultaneous This small country, hidden away 
in the extreme north, betiveen the mountains and the sea, 
had been the last refuge of the warnors of Pelayo at the 
period of the Arab invasion Its energy and patnotism 
rendered it worthy to serve as the cradle of a war of inde- 
pendenca On the 9th of May the Junta of the Asturias, 
assembled at Oviedo, decided amidst the acclamations of 
the entire population that it would disobey the orders of 
Murat, and its president, the Marqms de Santa Cruz, 
declared that ‘ wherever he saw a man nse against Napoleon, 
he would shoulder a musket and march beside him ' ^ 

Towards midnight on the 24th of May the alarm sounded 
111 the town and surrounding villages , they seized the 
commanding officers sent by Murat, and took possession 

^ Tlicsi, staternenls are m no way imaginary They are the 
abnognicnt of those which the Extraordinary Junta of Bayonne and 

tliu buprcuie Junta of Madrid addressed to their fellow citizens at 
the umc 

Toreno, Iltst of the Spanish Revolution^ 
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These aangumaiy scenes, which often are the mentable 
results of the commen cement of war were far from common 
at the beginning of the insurrection one may even main- 
tarn that they were exceptional, espccialiy if the violence of 
the passions in play is to be talen mto account 

French subjects established in Spam were almost every 
where protect^ against popular fr^ notwithstanding the 
hatred of which they had become the objects. As to those 
offigals who were attacked, though their punishment was 
both excessive and irregular their adherence to ilurat’s 
government was very properly considered a crime. In 
several towns they were only deposed , m others they were 
simply enrolled m the insurrection. At Valladolid the 
captain general of the kingdom of Leon resided, Don 
Gregono della Cnesta, an old soldier and a good potnot, 
bat of a haughty and obstinate character accustomed to 
bdieve in mihtary force alone^ and considenng resistance 
m consequence useless The rebels, seeing that neither 
entreaties, arguments, nor threats, could mduce the old 
general to }om the msurrection, raised a gibbet m front of 
the balcony of his honie, and summon^ him to choose 
between death and taking command of the insurgent force*. 
Thu peremptory mode of reasoning put an end to Cucsta t 
scruple* he was ather mtiaudaled or more probably per 
ceived that energy of tlus desenpdon might be used os a 
powerful instToment of dchvcnmcc. 

The revolt of Galhaa had quickly followed that of the 
Astunas, the two provmct* louchmg at many points. By 
this event the ports and arsenals of Fcrrol and Corunna, 
for the possession of which Napoleon had long been labour 
mg, fell mto the hands of the insurgent*. But the murder 
of the Captam-General Filangien was here to be deplored, 
a mnn beloved for his amiability and upnghtness. 

The revolt of the province of Santander closely threatened 
to disturb our communication* with the Pyrenees, which the 
rebellion of the kingdom of Aragon expired at Saragossa , 
there the people chose a hero m the person of Don Josfc 
PalafojL In short, Old Costilo and Catalonia completed in 
a few days the miurrection of all the northern pronnccs, 
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the Basque provinces alone, being overrun with our soldiers 
in all directions, abstained from joining the movement 
The whole of the South was already in flames There, as 
elsewhere, the people had flown to arms, without having 
the slightest idea of what was going on in the rest of Spain 
The insurrectionary Junta of Seville was so convinced that 
It stood alone and was acting for all, that it naively adopted 
the title of ‘ Supreme Junta of Spam and the Indies,’ per- 
suaded that it formed the last asylum of Spanish patriotism, 
and parodying m its own way the beautiful lines of the 
poet — 

‘ Rome IS no longer at Rome , 

Where I am is Rome ’ 

This fine national impulse was unfortunately stained by the 
murder of Count del Aquila. Andalusia was the province 
w'hich contained the greatest number of Spanish troops, 
thanks to Napoleon’s precautions in having them sent to a 
distance from Madrid There w'ere a good many at Seville, 
more at Cadiz, and at the camp of St Roque near Gibraltar 
These arrangements, supposed to be preventive measures, 
liad the eflect of making Andalusia, which moreover pos- 
sessed natural fortifications m the precipitous heights of the 
Sierra-Morena, the most formidable centre of the Spanish 
insurrection The troops quartered at Seville having at 
once joined the rebellion, the Junta immediately sought to 
secure Cadiz, the best port m the Peninsula, and also the 
camp at St Roque, where its largest army was stationed 
The emissar)' despatched to Cadiz there met with une\pected 
obstacles The captain -general of Cadiz was that same 
Solano who had made the campaign m Portugal as an ally 
of Junot Discontented at first with the wretched part he 
plajed m that enterprise, but won over later by Murat’s 
flatteries, Solano had resigned himself to the idea of accept- 
ing the new order of things After doing all in his power 
to stop the movement, he finally, albeit with a bad grace, 
submitted to it on perceiving its irresistible force, and 
promised to obey the popular will 

But It was no longer m his power to dispel the distnist 
and resentment which his tergiversations had excited 
VOL. in 2 1 
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amongst a people, of whom, onJj a few days ago, he had 
been the idoL He was aeucd aiid pot to death m one of 
the squares at Cadiz, and died with a courage that would 
have done him honour if it had been shown m the service 
of his country Don Thomas de Morla was appomted 
captain gener^ m his stead, and the Junta order^ him 
to attack the French fleet which had been blockaded m 
the port of Cadiz smee the catastrophe of Tra^Igar He 
summoned Admiral Rosily who commanded it, to surrender, 
and made the necessary preparations for bombarding the 
squadron m case of resistance. Rosily gamed a few days 
by negotiationi, then took up hu position m the middle of 
the harbour beyond the reach of fire from the town, con 
vmced that he would soon be released by Dnponrt corps 
selected to occupy Andalusia. 

Jaen and Cordova promptly joined the movement at 
Seville. Granada with one accord armed all Its able>bodjed 
population, and earned along with them the Swiss troops 
tinder the command of Theodore Reding, at Malaga. At 
Bodajoz, the capital of the Estnunadura, the people waited, 
as m many other towns, for the feast of St Ferdinand 
(May 30th^ They then rose almost under the guns of the 
French who were occupying Elvas, a short distance oS and 
at once set about repamng the fortificalions of the town 
which were iallmg into nun. In a bnef penod the Estre 
madura boasted on army of ao ooo men, which rendered 
eminent service by intercepting Junot'i commumcation with 
the French army of Andalusia. 

This rapid glance at the insurrection of Spam shows 
with what harmony and spontaneity this great commotion 
burst forth. It were as puerile to account for it by the 
influence of any particular doss, or special luperstiUon, 
cither monarchic^ or relJgioui, os to attribute the formation 
of the ocean to a small stream. It was not monarchical 
sentiment that was imtated against Napoleon for he ccr 
talnly was not brmging a Republic to Spam nor was it 
religious sentiment, for without taking mto account the 
decline of religious thought which had occurred everywhere, 
even m Spam, consequent on the philosophical disputes of 
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imposed upon him and with a secret hope of escaping from 
But Napoleon took every precaution before^d that 
was necessary to force acceptance, more or less, upon 
Joseph, and that he should find himself pledged to it before 
he could have time for reflection. From the beginning of 
the month of May he had endeavoured to obtain a pro- 
clamation from the Supreme Junta of iladnd and the 
Council of Castile calling Joseph to the throne of Spam. 
The Emperor hoped thus to make the treachery of Bayonne 
seem an act of deference to the national wish. But these 
two assembhes, after allowmg him to ask them over and 
over again, only sent him a most guarded answer. He then 
flatter^ himself that he would manage better by a phantom 
assembly of the Cortes. He convoked its members to 
Bayonne, like those Cisolpme deputica whom a few years 
before he had collected together at Lyons, and who came 
to secure the liberty of their country and left again after 
having delivered it up to him. 

This Extraordinary Junta, commissjoned at the same 
time to give a kmg and a constitution to Spam, was con 
voked for the rsth of June. It was to Contam representa 
tives of the nobility clergy religions orders, universities, 
army commerce, colomea, and even of the InquuiUorL In 
reality it was composed, partly of those grandees of Spam 
who had occompamed the pnnees to Bayonne and had 
been detained m France by Napoleon, partly of those 
fiinctionanes who were anxious to secure their position 
n n d er every government, partly m fine, of such mdrviduala 
as a large supply of promises, threats, or flattery u always 
certam to attract It was to comprise one hundred and 
fifty deputies, but bttle more than half that number came; 

This solemn parody of the forms and principles of 
nntinonl sovereignty was to be only the prelude to Napoleon s 
combinations. In devoting himself to the regeneration of 
Spam he had above all in view the appropriation of its 
reso urces . This was what he had done in every country 
the prosperity of which he had taken In bond exact!) 

* See MIot cl« ildito rotlicr dlafTcea od thii potot vilh tlic 
of Staoiilu Glnrdlo and the ZJcw*4irj of Kjjic Joseph. 
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what he had recently done m unhappy Portugal, and one 
must not attribute a beneficent or civilising motive to plans 
tliat ^\ ere solely inspired by the covetousness of an ambitious 
spirit The feverish impatience with which Napoleon 
occupied himself about the finances, the navy, and especi- 
ally the Spanish colonies, was altogether due to the illusion 
which led him to suppose he would find enormous resources 
such as might enable him to carry out his projects through- 
out the rest of the ^\orld It were an insult to our readers 
if we represented this as a noble and generous desire to 
make the usurpation be forgotten by an accumulation of 
benefits Truly, if he had been capable of such virtuous 
feelings, it was not the opportunity of exercising them 
which ever failed him Amongst the nations which he held 
doAvn beneath his rod of iron, he would have had no diffi- 
culty of choice, had he wished to make this species of 
philanthropic atonement But unluckily every page of his 
correspondence is there to prove that in occupying Spam 
he thought only of himself 

At first he was dazzled by the idea that he was about to 
put his hand on so many rich possessions He calculated 
the number of piastres which Mexico would bring him in, 
and despatched messengers to the Spamsh colonies m all 
directions with the romance of the Bayonne abdication, 
arranged in such a manner as to prevent a rupture He 
counted the vessels on his fingers, and the formidable 
support which the Spanish navy and the numberless ports 
of the Penmsula would afford to his squadrons Before 
the end of September 1808 he intended to have thirty-five 
war vessels These thirty-five ships added to the forty-two 
he already possessed, and to the fifty-four which he levied 
from the alhed powers and even from Russia, would con- 
stitute a total armament of 131 vessels of war^ This 
thought excited his imagmation, and he readily exclaimed, 
as at Boulogne, ‘ England is mine ' ’ He wrote six letters 
m one day to poor D^crfes, descanting upon the magnificent 
plans he had m contemplation But, at the very hour that 
he was developing these fantastic views, which never existed 
^ Napoleon to D&r^, May 28, 1808 
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except on paper and which hj a singular frcai. haTC been 
honoured by the name of reorganisation of the Spanish 
navy all the ports of the Peninsula were m the hands of 
the insurgents. To give an idea of the little advantage 
which Spam was to denvc from thu impulse to her mantime 
resources, it is enough to say that he destined all these 
onnainents for a gigantic expedition, either against Egypt 
and the Indies, or against Algiers, or m fine, against Sidly 
m order to avenge the check there eipcncnccd by Gan 
teaume, who failed even before his operation* had com- 
menced,^ The most certain advantage which the Spanish 
squadrons could have denved from his toliatous care would 
have been, had they been led again to a second Trafalgar 

The mea ni ng of the reorgamtsuiiffn which Napoleon con- 
templated m the Spanish anny is even more dear than that 
of his mtended unprovements in the navy It consisted 
simply m moving the few troops that remained to Spam 
moi^ oS to France. He proposed to send them on later 
to the North so as to let them share the glory of Romona a 
corps a glory that consisted in dying of cold and aunu 
on the shores of the Baltic. Finafiy as to the finances 
when he had well ascertained that the Spanish treasury 
had not a dollar left, be contrived the mgenioui device of 
making the bank of France lend Spam twenty five miHioni on 
the lecunty of its crown diamonds* Nay more it must be 
noted that if he destined a part of this money for the navy m 
order to pres* forward naval construction*, by fSir the larger 
portion was to serve for payment of hi* brother /oicphs 
uutallation expenses I* it not, therefore, mere mockery 
to represent such act* a* a conception of genius, which if 
It could have been earned mto effect would have secured 
the grandeur and happincti of the Spanish people ? 

In truth, the»c were but very vmonaiy castle* in the olr 
{cMUaux at E^pagru), which would vanish at a touch. 
But he who conitructed them was so infatuated by tu ccest , 
that he was convinced no cnlcrpnsc, whether good or bad, 
could fail from the mere fact of hi* having undertaken it. 

^ NApolcoQ (o D^criS, 2 S *9 l£o5. 

* Napoicoa to Mural *3 | to MolHeo, Jimo 3 , 180 S. 
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The unexampled facibty -with which his new conquest had 
been achieved had raised to a degree of intoxication this 
power of imagination, which at all times had formed the 
strength and weakness of his gemus, but which he better 
managed to control at the beginning of his career He no 
longer doubted anything He was now and for ever the 
legitimate and definite master of the magnificent monarchy 
of Charles V , upon which the sun never sets He was, as 
the Moniteur certified, ‘ invested with all the rights of the 
house of Spain The heir of so many kings no doubt 
existed somewhere, but reduced to a kind of mendicancy, 
and m such a miserable phght that Napoleon turned away 
in disgust Will it be believed? This poor metch still 
remembered that only a month ago he called himself king 
of Spam I Of all his titles he had retained but an inoffen- 
sive formula, the only remnant of so much splendour, and 
he ventured to use it m the trembhng supplications which 
he addressed to the all-powerful Emperor Napoleon was 
outraged by the audacity and impropriety of this Lazarus 
of royalty ‘ My cousin. Prince Ferdinand,’ he wntes to 
Talleyrand, ‘ when writing to me, calls me his cousin Try 
to make Monsieur de San Carlos understand that this is 
ridiculous, and that he ought simply to call me Sire ’ Does 
not this equal the ‘ CaU me simply Monseigneur,’ of the 
regicide Cambac^rbs? The sovereign of these vast states 
IS he himself and no other, and it must not be supposed 
that there ever has been another And he sends his orders 
to his subjects, like a king by right of birth, with the perfect 
certainty of being obeyed He orders some to the Cortes 
of Bayonne where he requires their adhesion, he distri- 
butes to others governorships in the colonies, he sends to 
Gregorio della Cuesta his appointment as viceroy of Mexico 
But the Cortes do not come, the colonies refuse to acknow- 
ledge him, and on the very day that Napoleon despatches 
his commission as viceroy of Mexico (May 26), Gregorio 
della Cuesta accepts the command of the msurgent forces 
of Leon and Valladohd Truly the Emperor so far is only 
the sovereign of an imaginary kingdom 

1 Moniteur 16, 1808 
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Napoleon s imperturbable confidence^ which olmott 
approached socmambuham extended also to the military 
operationa, and even the most important news of the for 
midable msuirection which had broken out failed to disturb 
iL The Emperor not only was blind to its approach, but 
when It did break out he had no idea of Us force nor of Us 
eitcnt ilurat having rmnnfrcii^d apprehension firom the 
beginning, and shown some abght symptoms of trangoil Using 
the population by kind treatment, Napoleon reproached 
him with weakness, and advised him to bring his intellect 
to the aid of his strength of mmd (May 17) ^Vhat did 
Murat fear? Was not every measure of precaution taken? 
Nothing senoos was anywhoc to be dreaded ? 

It was the same story m Portugal, whence Napoleon 
borrowed four thousand men from Junot to send them to 
Dupont, whom he then despatched to Andalosu and Cadu. 
■What could Jnnot be ofrmd of? Tkf En^uh art wf 
rtadj to Koii any aUan^t, for th^ know wtU that they wtll 
h* cruslud 1 Thus he wrote when Sir Arthur 'Wellesley 
was on the eve of effecting his landing. Had not Junot 
still a corps of 8000 Spaniards, besides his own troops? 
It never crossed his mmd thnt these Spaniards might think 
of revolting. As to Dupont, be gave him only 9000 
soldiers wherewith to mvade Andalusia and to occupy 
Cadiz. But, had be not also 8000 Swiss who were m 
the service of Spam, and on whose fidelity be could 
equally rely? 

All these mOitary arrangements were thus built on sup- 
positions, and when the revolt reached that point which 
required vigorous and deaded action, hu illusions, far 
from vanishmgi changed mto a blindness of which history 
offers bnt few examples. He committed a primary iaolt m 
obstinately directing the operations from a distance, and 
without quitting Bayonne a mania for which he had him- 
self severely blamed the directors and the comrmttcei of 
the Convention He committed a second m dividing hu 
forces contrary to hu own pnnoples, instead of muting 
them in order to strike bol^y If we are to credit his 
1 Napokoa to Bcrthier May 18 . 
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own estimate,^ Napoleon had at that moment in the 
Peninsula an army of no or 120,000 men, independently 
of those m Portugal This, though insufficient to subdue 
a nation rendered fanatical by hatred of the foreigner, was 
sufficient to occupy good defensive positions even in the 
centre of the country, and to defeat every insurrectionary 
army which might venture into the plain, until the arrival 
of reinforcements would permit them to undertake more 
But such aims were too humble for Napoleon He resolved 
to crush the revolt at the same moment in every locality 
where it had broken out He sent forth his troops in 
various directions, taking the precaution, it is true, of sup- 
porting these detachments by corps of lesser importance, 
which were to rejoin them in case of necessity, but without 
foreseeing the possibility of these corps being unable to 
effect their junction, as more frequently occurred Thus, 
when ordering Marshal Moncey to march on Valencia, he 
detached General Chabran from Barcelona to take up a 
position at an mtermediate point between Barcelona and 
Valencia, These tactics were adopted throughout A 
detachment sent by Junot and the Vedel division were to 
support from a distance Dupont’s movement upon Anda- 
lusia 2 The Sabatier brigade was to help from afar the 
expedition of Merle against Santander,® and of Verdier 
against Logrono Fmally, he despatched a small corps of 
three or four thousand men from Madrid, to reinforce if 
necessary the ten thousand men whom he had sent against 
Saragossa under the orders of Lefebvre-Desnoettes,^ 

The same obstinate determmation to occupy the entire 
country by means of corps in echelon, and the same 
scattenng of his forces, are everywhere observable He 
was convmced that his troops had only to show themselves 
in order to disperse these contemptible gathenngs Every- 

1 This calculation is taken from a monthly return dated the i8th 
of July following, and which estimates our total force in Spam at 
116,000 men This number could not have matenally vaned from 
the beginning of June Moreover, it was only a mimmum 

2 Napoleon to Murat, May 30 ^ Napoleon to Bessiires, June 3 

^ Napoleon to Murat, June 8 
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where too he gave his generals the same mstrnctions To 
inaMe exampla They long since knew what that word 
signified m his mouth. To bom to pillage, and to shoot 
such was the sanguinary programme, of which some amongst 
them nobly evaded the p^ormance, but which the majority 
earned out with a ngour iKnt had already engrafted itself 
not only on the tastes but even on the habits of the army 
These arrangements, msafl 5 aent though they were, at first 
had a semblance of success. Oar troops easily wonted the 
insurgents when they met them m the plain or mtrenched 
m a town without foraficationa. Verdier defeated them 
without trouble at Logrono, Frhe at Segovia, Lasalle at 
Torquemada (June 6) where a senes of executiODS began 
by a regular massacre then, at the bndge of Cabexon, and 
btfore Valladohd, where Gregono della Cuesta mode hii 
troops fight with them bocks to a nver Merle, sent to 
Santander after having helped Lasalle to gam ha victories, 
beat Velarde with as little difficulty at Lantueno while 
Lefebvre Dexnoettea m his march against Saragossa success- 
ively defeated the Arragonesc bands at Tudela (June 8) 
and at MoHen (June 13) In oD these aflairs the resistance 
offered by the insurgents was wellnigh insignificant \\e 
bad only to fight gathermgs of atuenj and pieasonts, Ql dis- 
ciplined and Hi appomted, whom the rapidity and harmony 
of our movements thorou^y bewildered. Nothing gives 
a better idea of their meiperience and natural inferiority 
than the proportionate losses on either side. At Logrono 
they had one hundred killed and we but one at Cabexona 
they had upwards of five hundred, and we Crom fifteen to 
twenty at Tudela three hundred, and we ten at MalJen 
m fine, they lost nearly one thousand men, and we scarcely 
twenty Moreover the greater number of these unfortunate 
victims fell during theu: flight beneath the swords of our 
cavalry far more ihnn m the actions, which lasted but a 
few moments. By these proportions one secs that they were 
true butcheries and not tattles m the ordinary acceptation 
of the word. And yet those who thus massacred fugitives 
mcapable of defending themselves, and who brought de- 
vastation into a country where no single interest, passion. 
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order, nor even shadow of a grievance summoned them, 
called their action glory Those, on the contrary, who died 
on the threshold of their invaded hearths while invoking all 
that man holds dear and sacred, called it brigandage 

The two expeditions of the East and the South, especially 
Dupont’s, which was to prove so disastrous, opened under 
auspices no less brilliant than those of the North Moncey, 
who was to subdue Valencia, advanced by measured steps 
to Cuenca, about half-way from Madrid (June ii), and 
there he prudently halted until Chabran, who was to second 
him by starting from Barcelona, and keeping close along 
the coast, should have made sufficient progress to allow 
him to advance farther Chabran likewise had begun his 
march on the 4th of June, and had pushed forward to 
Tarragona, But the whole of Catalonia was m revolt 
behind him, notwithstanding the many strong places we 
occupied in several points General Duhesme found him- 
self blockaded by the insurrection in Barcelona to a degree 
that endangered his communications with the expeditionary 
corps, and Chabran was obliged to halt like Moncey, but 
with far more fear of being obliged to retrograde Some 
days later they learnt that Desnoettes’ easy triumphs had 
come to an end before Saragossa, where he was held in check 
by Palafox 

Dupont’s march towards Andalusia had been more 
fortunate and more rapid On the ist of June this general, 
with fourteen thousand men, impetuously entered the long 
defiles of the Sierra- Morena, which before long were to 
witness his defeat Dupont may be said to have been one 
of Napoleon’s favourite generals At Albeck, at Halle, and 
at Friedland, he had brought himself into notice by brilliant 
and dashing deeds He was on the point of being made 
marshal, and Napoleon had offered him the campaign in 
Andalusia as an opportunity of meriting this longed-for 
crowning of his mihtary career He started, therefore, full 
of ardour, of hope, and of desire to distinguish himself 
Like Moncey, he was to collect numberless Spanish and 
Swiss auxiliaries on his way But he underwent the same 
disappointment, and could only muster some two thousand 
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Swias whose doabtful fidelity stood m great need of encour 
agement. At Baylen he leamt that the whole of Andalom 
was op in aims, and that he would have to fight several 
regular battles before he could reach Cadiz. Nevertheless 
he persisted m marching on Cordova by Andojar The 
army of Cordova, amaons, ULe that of Seville, to fight on 
Its own account, came to meet bun as £ir as the bndge of 
Alcolea on the Gnadalqmvir Dnpont defeated it easily 
in spite of hij own nomcncal mfenonty but he crpenenced 
greater resistance than he eipceted, and his losses were 
more considerable than those of the other generals engaged 
at the same time (June 7) He pursued the Spaniaixis, 
sword m hand, along the road to Cordova, and appeared 
before that town after a forced march of several hours 
under a burning sun. Having mefiectualJy summoned the 
place to surrender he borst open the gates wuh his cannon, 
and his soldiers mihed in, Idling and devastating every 
thing they found on their passo^ They ent^ed the 
houses, and mdolged m low revels then, m a state of 
mtoxiaitioa, they pillaged the Cathedral, forced open the 
public chests, sacked the convents and dwellings of the 
rich. The general took from the Treasury depfits alone 
the sum of ten milljon reals for the wants of the army 
After this fine exploit Dupont, m order to folfil his 
mission, ought to have immeduitdy marched on to Seville 
and Cadiz, but he did not feel himself strong enough to 
advance farther and shut himself up m Cordova whilst 
waiting for reinforcements that might enable him to finish 
his task Thus abruptly following successes, which were 
more apparent than real, at the opening of this complicated 
campaign gmded by Napoleon from Baj^onne, a general 
halt was everywhere perceptible:, in consequence of the 
insuffiacncy of our forces compared with the number of 
the enterprises Monccy had stopped at Caenfa, Chabran 
at Tarragona Lcfebvre Dcsnocttei at Saragossa Duhcsinc, 
m fine, was shut up in Barcelona, Dupont at Cordova. 
By the 15th of June everything had become uncertain, and 
we were held in check on all p^ts, from the one defect of 
these detached operations. 
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Far from suspecting the danger of this position, Napoleon 
continued to entertain no doubts of success On the 9th 
of June he loudly proclaimed the triumphant entry of 
Dupont into Seville, and of Iiloncey into Valencia, adding 
that Joseph’s approaching entry into Spam would ‘finally 
dissipate the disturbances, enlighten all minds, and every- 
where re-establish tranquillity It is not difficult to con- 
ceive that the first advantages gained over the insurgents 
might have thus deceived him, but the bad news received 
during the next few days in no wise opened his eyes He 
was only irritated by Moncey’s slowness, and again ordered 
both him and Chabran to march on Valencia He con- 
sidered the taking of Saragossa so certain that he sent a 
colonel of engineers ‘ to put the castle into an efficient state 
of repair, so that it might keep the town in check’- In 
short, on the 19th of June, when all the elements of this 
difficult position were known to him, he went so far, — with 
a species of aberration that seems scarcely credible, — as to 
command that simultaneously with the disarmament of the 
rebels companies of national guards should be formed in 
each town to assist the Alcaldes, assume the responsibility, 
and maintain the tranquillity of the country He adds, 
‘This IS what ought to be done at Toledo, at Aranjuez, 
at Segovia, and eveiywJiere else It was to his confidant 
Savary, — recently gone to Madrid to supply Murat’s place, 
wffio had fallen dangerously ill from vexation at his failure, 
— that Napoleon communicated this bright idea. 

Fortunately, he had at length under his hand at Bayonne 
a wonderful specific, which, accordmg to him, would infallibly 
put an end to the disturbances in Spain Such troubles and 
disorders ought, in his opinion, to surprise no one At all 
periods they had been the inevitable accompaniments of 
every crisis called an interregnum The presence and the 
coronation of King Joseph would restore order, and rally 
round him not only the lovers of peace, but also those 
numerous classes who more than all else require a settled 

^ Napoleon to Talleyrand, June 9, 1808 

2 Napoleon to Berthier, June 17, 1808 

3 Napoleon to Savaiy, June 19, 1808 
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State of oflaua. Joseph waa known m Europe to be a 
sovereign of a gentle, peacefiil disposition. No doubt the 
Spaniards, if once forced to choose between such a pnnee 
and the evils of hopeless anarchy, would end by adopting 
him at least as a last resoorce, despite their distrustful 
national susceptibility Joseph, therefore, must accept the 
cr o wn and show himself as soon os possible to his people, 
m order to reassure, tranquilliBe, and conciliate them. 
Napoleon was perfectly aware that Joseph hod left Naples 
with regret, and he was by no means sure of his final 
resolve. He determined m consequence, to hurry him on 
and to dazile him from the instant of his arrival, so as to 
leave him no tune for reflection. 

Joseph had started towards the end of May As soon 
as he knew of his approach to Bayonne, Napoleon without 
wmtmg for his amval, hastened to publish a decree pro- 
claiming him king of Spam and the Indies, grounding it on 
the urgent necessity of securmg the happmesa of Spam by 
putting on end to the mterregnum. The decree made 
oUusioa, It u true, to the wishes of the Junto, of the 
Council of Castile, and of the muniapality of hlodrid but 
this mention was in no wise meant to be a mark of defer 
cnce to the national wili and Napoleon transmitted his 
rights after the manner of a king of the old rigtmt, Thu 
decree appeared on the 6th of June next day the 7th 
Joseph amied at Pau and heanl of his acccMlon. Ho 
knew nothing os yet of what hod occurred m Spam for oil 
news had been most carefully mterccjited. Napoleon went 
to meet him some leagues frx»m Bayonne. He made him 
get mto his carnage, overwhelmed bun with demonstrations 
of tenderness quite unusual on bis part, and then, with 
customary impetuosity revealed to him all the plans he had 
devised for the prosperity grandeur and consolidation of 
the new monarchy ^ 

\Vhcn the two brothers reached Bayonne, poor Joseph 
had scarcely found an opportumty of putting m one word 
during the pauses of this briUiant monologue. At Bajonne 

* Seo irwt de Melllo, tbe Uoatotn of Ktog Jo*cpt, aod Tortne 
»o »cQ intonoed oe tUs point. 
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the scene changed The traveller was not allowed one 
moment’s repose. On descending from his carriage the 
Empress met him at the foot of the stairs surrounded by 
all her ladies-m-waiting, ready to congratulate him on his 
new kingdom Another surprise awaited him m the 
interior of the palace When he entered the Hall of State, 
Joseph was received by all the deputations which Napoleon 
had obliged to come to Bayonne — some willingly and some 
by force — from all the towns occupied by the French army 
There were assembled men, some of whom bore the great- 
est names in Spam , the dukes of Ossuna, of Infantado, 
and of Frias, the prince of Castelfranco, the counts of 
Santa-Colonna and of Fernan-Nunez , and at their side 
bishops, former ministers, courtiers, high functionaries, and 
even one inquisitor, Don Raymond Ethenard y Salmas 
And all these great personages were submissive and devoted 
subjects, with the bearing and protestations of such They 
saluted Joseph as king with acclamations Then each of 
the deputations which composed the Junta came forward in 
turn to present an address of fehcitation 

Joseph, suffenng from the excitement which is the ordi- 
nary result of a long journey, and fasting, moreover, from 
early morn, although it was then almost ten o’clock at 
night, was enchanted, intoxicated, and half- bewildered by 
this unexpected receptioa Naturally vain, he accepted 
these orations with delight, and with the air of a man only 
half-awake and not quite certain whether it were not the 
continuation of a dream A most disagreeable mcident, 
however, soon struck a false note in this concert of bene- 
dictions, and betrayed the concealed art of the stage effect 
which was so good an imitation of nature The duke of 
Infantado, after having read the congratulatory address m 
the name of the grandees, let fall some fearfully discordant 
words ‘Sire >’ said he to Joseph, ‘the laws of Spam do 
not permit us to offer anything else to your Majesty We 
expect that the nation will make known its views and will 
authorise us to give free expression to our sentiments ’ This 
sudden reference to the Spanish nation and its slighted 
rights produced an extraordinary effect on Napoleon He 
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rushed to the dote, overwhelmed him with reproaches, 
desired him to go and jom the insurrection rather thnn 
shield himself behind such flabtcrfogei, and finished by his 
cnstomaiy strong argument, namely by threatening to have 
him shot The duke, mtumdated, made ciaises, and his 
seditious address was instantly modified , but the episode 
cast a chill over a ceremony which had gone on so well 
hitherto ^ The encouragmg terms ra which Josqih ad 
dressed the inquisitor m reply to his compliments were 
much noticed, for the French havmg come to Spam in 
the name of progress and as missionaries of avilisation, it 
was supposed that they would at least have taken to them 
selves easfly-earaed credit of abolishing an odious and 
unpopular tfibiinaj. But it was not until later when they 
perceived the mutility of their efibrts to conciliate the 
(iergy that they deemed fit to make this concession to 
philosophical opinions. Joseph, with his most oflahle 
smile, replied to the mquiator that, although there were 
other counmea where several different forms of worship 
were permitted, Spam ought to consider herself fortunate 
that on her soil none but the otu tnu rtkgion was honoured 
It was nnposaible to make a more clear promise to respect 
the prmdple of a State rebgioiL 

This solcmmty terminated, Joseph was king. He could 
no longer withdraw ^V^thm the next few days, although 
he did not yet know what a crown of thorns he had placed 
on his head, be b^an to catch a glimpse of the truth but 
It was too late to reject this filial present he was kmg> 
and Napoleon was not the man to allow him to turn back. 
On the 15th of June the deputies of this Junta, which was 
so appropriately mllefl Extraordinary commenced their 
sittings, notwithstanding the insuffidency of their numbers, 
and in compliance with a short empty form proceeded to 
discuss the projected constitution, which they were per 
mitted, not to examine, but to approve of It were super 
fluous if not fastidious to stop to consider this itfllborn 
production, a feeble copy of all the lucubrations la the 
same style which emanated from Napoleoo. These morbid 
> Ccvallo*, do PnuU. 
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compositions do not present even those outward appear- 
ances by ulnch tlie people arc so readily caught They 
breathe nothing but uniformity, void and emptiness I 
shall merely recall the fact that this )Cgt,nerator of Spam 
dared to ofler the countr}', as a precious gift, a senate in 
which figured tw'o Committees of Individual Libeiiy and 
Libuty of the Pi css, that w'orked so w'ell m the French 
Senate, and a legislative body, luhosc delibciatiom ^utie 
to be scent The first article of the Constitution stated 
that ‘ the religion of the State is the Catholic religion JVo 
otiici n, ftiinittcd'^ 

Joseph then formed his ministry of the men he found 
around him, and of whom the majority had already served 
m that capacity Many amongst them were distinguished 
for talent They had rallied round him from different 
motives some affected by the malady common to men 
who have once exercised power, others in the chimerical 
hope of being able to change the current of affairs Urquijo 
w'as Secretary of State, Azanza Minister of the Indies, 
iMazzarredo Minister of xMarine, O’Farrill and Cabarrus, of 
War and Finance , Cevallos, of Foreign Affairs Napoleon 
had destined Jovellanos the historian, an upright and 
popular man, for the Ministry of the Interior, but Jovellanos 
refused it, notwithstanding the entreaties of some of his 
friends None the less did Napoleon publish his appoint- 
ment in the Gazette de Madrid, either in the hope of more 
easily gaining him over when once compromised in this 
manner, or of dishonouring him in the opinion of the 
national party by a persistent calumny, which Joseph had 
not the courage to stop It was the fate of this man who 
had been made king against his will, at the same time to 
have ministers against their will Lastly, Joseph appointed 
his great functionaries At length, on the 7 th of July, all 
was finished and in order, the proclamation of the new 
king, the everlasting gratitude of the courtiers, the consti- 
tution, the appointments about court, the oaths of fidehty, 
the commemoration medals Nothing was wanting to 
Joseph but subjects 

1 See the Spanish Constitution in the Momteur of July 15, 1808 




CHAPTER XIV 

CAPirtrLATlONS OF BAYLEN ANB CINTXA THE FRENCH 

RETREAT TO THE EBRO 

(^July~S0pUmitr 1808) 

Dubino the three weeks occopied m these preparations for 
the new reign, the position of oar army m Spam was growing 
worse no remforcements coaid be c^wn from any quarter 
nearer than the Rhine and the Elbe, with the excep^n of 
a few old regiments lately returned to France, and which 
Napoleon hod been obliged to disperse in different directioni. 
On the other bond, the strength of the insurrection was 
daily mcrcasing. the East Marahal Moncey having 
been ordered by Napoleon to march at all hazards on 
Valencia, reached ihnr place about the end of June, after 
several severe encounters on hi* way Moreover an assault 
which was attended with the loss of three hundred men, 
forced him to admit the Impossibility of Valencia, and 
be had to return to Coen^i amidst countless dangers. On 
the West the Spanish Insurgents not only held their positions, 
but they 2iad become considerably stronger in coosequcnce 
of a most senous event. The whole of Portugal bad risen 
against Junot, who far from being able to send detachments 
to Bessiferes and Dupont, as ordered by Napoleon, had the 
utmost difficulty m mointainlog hlnm»lf at the points he 
already occupi^ In the South, after having waited in 
vain for Dupont’s promised amval, our squadron at Cadiz 
was obliged to surrender to the insurgents. 

General Dupont, dreading the loss of his communica 
Uoiu in the Siena ilorcna, and finding his position at 
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Cordova endangered by the army of Castanos, who held 
him in check on his right towards Seville, and by the army 
of Granada marching on his left towards Jaen, had retreated 
to Andujar There he was protected by the Guadalquivir, 
and backed by the opening defiles of the Sierra-Morena 
By Napoleon’s orders, Savary sent to his support the Vedel 
division, hitherto stationed at Toledo, which had been 
selected as an intermediate point But this assistance, 
though useful in maintaining his communications, was 
in no wise sufl&cient to enable Dupont to resume the 
offensive 

The Spamsh army of Andalusia, of all the armies of the 
insurrection, was not only the* most numerous, the best 
disciphned, and the most formidable from the number of 
regular soldiers it contained, but was also the one com- 
posed of the most fiery spirits 

The mutilated bodies of their comrades on the retreat 
from Cordova to Andujar had horrified our soldiers, and 
shown them that they had to do with an enemy who would 
neither give nor expect any quarter 

Neither m Italy nor Germany had they ever been 
punished for the sacking of towns It seemed to them 
that It produced a salutary impression on the inhabitants, 
and, as it suited their instincts for pillage and debauchery, 
they availed themselves of the first pretext that offered to 
indulge these propensities At Lubeck, the passage of a 
few bands of fugitives through the town, though without 
the consent of the inhabitants, had been used as the signal 
for fearful destruction A shot fired from one house was 
often sufficient Yet the Germans received our soldiers 
with kindness, and in consideration of their hght-hearted, 
thoughtless gaiety, they constantly pardoned them the con- 
fusion they caused wherever they appeared MachiaveUi 
remarks that of all nations the French are those whose 
exactions are the most readdy endured , because, he says, 
they do not know how to preserve the fruits they gather, 
and ordinarily spend it amongst those whom they have 
robbed ^ The adventurers of the Empire pillaged with hfe 
^ Ritratti de Francia 
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and gaietj, as may be seen by the songs of that period, 
which are full of the praises of Venus, Bacchus, and 
Bellona that is to say of lust and dninlienness in con 
junction with war They had apparently persuaded them 
selves that they acted all these parts with so much grace, 
that no one could, on that account, bear them ill will 
But the Spaniards, more susceptible than the Germans, 
resented these pleasantnea. Immediately after the sack of 
Cordova, they systematically begun killing every isolated 
soldier withm their reach. At tones they massacred them 
with an uneiampled refinement of cruelty for the opresi 
purpose of makmg a deep and terrifying impression on 
their mvaders, and which m fact produced a most painfiil 
efiect Dupont s corps, on Us return to Andujar had, iu 
consequence, lost in a great degree that assurance which is 
so necessary an mgredient to the moral bearing of a 
soldier 

The small reinforcementB at Napoleons disposal had 
been sent m port to Soragoasa, of which General Verdier 
had just assumed comma^ of the siege (July i), and in 
part to P-Btalnnia^ where Ouhesme was so much harassed 
by the insurgent corps that he had been obliged to recall 
Chabran from Tarragona. The remainder were destmed 
for Bessftrea, who, stationed with a large force at Burgos, 
was commiasioned to keep the insurgents of Galllaa, of 
the Astonas, of Leon, and of Old Castile, at a respectful 
distance. They were rtili commanded by old La Cuesta, 
now aided by General Blake. Bessikresf corps, according 
to Napoleons idea, was the one which ought to strike the 
decisive blow m the campaign. To Beaiihrc* be reserved 
the honour of gaining a l^d of Spanish Jena victory All 
the other operations, even those of Dupont and Moncey 
were secondary The plains of Old Castile were, according 
to the Emperor the key of our military potitloni. This 
once taken, all the other defences of Spain would fall of 
their own accord. Napoleons illusion on this point was 
complete and it is revealed m a manner that leaves no 
room for doubt, both in his letters to Joseph and in the 
innumerable and orcumslantial notes be dictated for 
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Savar}" To Bessi^res all the disposable reinforcements 
should be sent, for he it was who should protect Madrid — 
'■and thoe was everything, ’ ^ if Dupont experienced a check 
‘ It would be of little consequence, but any blow to Marshal 
Bessibres would be a blow ainitd at the heart of the at my, and 
one which would paralyse it’~ Savary from his presence 
on the spot saw matters from a more sensible point of view 
than his master, — for one must be just to Savary, — and 
took upon himself to send to Dupont, m answer to his 
vehement requests, a fresh reinforcement composed of 
Gobert’s division Napoleon blamed him severely for it, 
'•Dupont has a larger fotee than he requites' It was to 
Bessieres that Gobert should have been despatched ‘I 
am angry,’ mites Napoleon, ‘ that Savary does not feel the 
fault he has committed m hesitating to reinforce Bessibres 
It w'as for this marshal that I destined Gobert’s 
division ’ ^ And m the note I have already quoted, he 
adds the following observation, w'hich more clearly conveys 
his thought, '•The true manner of reinforcing Dupont ts by 
sending troops to Bessihes ' 

Events were soon to prove to Napoleon by a terrible 
lesson that m this he w'as radically wrong, but it is not 
superfluous to show how and why he deceived himself 
This great Captain here committed an error analogous to 
the one he so often turned into ridicule at the beginning 
of his career, when one of his adversaries reproached him 
with ‘ not fighting according to rule ’ He now apphed to 
the Spaniards the political and military routine which had 
served him so well when opposing the old centralised 
monarchies of Europe, without perceiving that he had now 
to deal with circumstances of an entirely new character, 
and that neither the men nor the nature of things resembled 
those he had had to contend with hitherto A Jena had 
been possible against a military kingdom, because the 
regular troops which form the strength of such a state, if 
once destroyed or dispersed, being by their very nature 

1 Notes for Savary, July 13 Sixth observation 
2 Ibid Fourth observation 
^ Napoleon to Joseph, July 13 
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incapable of reconstituting themselres, the state ^ras left 
defenceless. But the case was altogether different with 
forces rccrmted by the msturection first of all, because 
being all voltmlecrs, they spontaneonsly re formed after a 
battle, and also because ea(± army sto<^ alone, for at that 
moment there were as many armies m Spam as there were 
provinces. The mcredulity with which Napoleon refused 
to sec the force and gravity of this revolt was due to 
illusions of another kmd, or rather to the very constitution 
of hiB mtellecL His thoroughly caJculatmg mmd could 
not conceive the idea of such wild or disinterested fanati- 
cism or understand the fit of heroic Tn.ndness which had 
seised a whole natiotL It was a moral phenomenon 
completely above his comprehension. That miserable 
conscnpts, recruited by pressure of the gendaimene, should 
allow themselves to Im killed Ibr a piece of nbbon or a 
cross, for promotion, or that false called glory seemed 
to hm not only most natural, bat on ordinary fact, like 
the course of the seasons. But that poor peasants and 
moffensive atirena, without being paiH for it, or forced to 
It, should let themselves be killed for their conntiy and for 
bberty — for that old huabug as the imperial soldi^ styled 
It, — was something quite beyond his powers of rmagi nation 
these verily were old womens tales I True, he had seen 
the movement of 1793 bat that was now like distant 
antiquity moreover Spam could scarcely be considered 
revolntjonary No less a mistake was it to imagmc that 
m holdmg Madrid he held everything else. ^Vhen he had 
taken Berlm he was master of Prussia. When he had 
taken Vienna he was master of Austria. That was \tV} 
nearly the truth. But whoever look Jladnd was lunplj 
master of the ground occupied by the capitai In Spam 
thanks to the strength and power of resistance of the pn> 
vmoal constitution of that country the centre was every 
where and yet nowhera It was useless, therefore, to 
dream of creatmg a theatneal effect on any one single 
point, for such a pomf did not ciiit And the army of 
Cuesta was no more the head of the msuircctlon than 
iladnd was the heart of the country rVll the phantasma 
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goria of grand military effect was here at fault, without the 
possibility of Its being put into play Submission was 
definitely imposed on none, except on those who were killed, 
and, as Joseph wote a month later, ‘a hundred thousand 
permanent scaffolds would have been required to maintain 
the prince condemned to reign over the Spaniards ’ ^ 

How powerful soever may be the verdict of established 
prejudice in favour of Napoleon’s marvellous faculty of 
penetration, it is impossible not to admit that these staking 
characteristics of the Spanish insurrection totally escaped 
his observation, and this in spite of facts and of the most 
clear and positive information He did not begin to open 
his eyes until after his army had been thrown back upon 
the Ebro Joseph had entered Spam on the 9th of July 
Henceforward the Emperor received the wisest and most 
urgent warmngs day by day , from a witness, too, who cer- 
tainly had no motive for disguising the truth From the 
instant he trod upon Spanish soil, poor Joseph perceived 
that no one sided with him The aspect of the abandoned 
villages, the fierce countenances he met with on his road, 
the coldness with which his advances were received, the 
mcreasmg embarrassment of those who had embraced his 
cause, and were now regretting their adhesion — m short, 
his ovm complete isolation, convinced him of the profound 
and universal hatred entertained towards the French domina- 
tion, as well as of the inadequacy of our army to subdue 
twelve millions of rebellious men. ‘No one has hitherto 
told all the truth,’ he wrote to Napoleon on July 12 , ‘the 
fact IS that not one single Spaniard comes forward to take 
part with me, except the small number who were present 
at the Junta, and those who travel with me, the others 
who have reached this are hiding themselves, dismayed by 
the unanimous opinion of their countrymen,’ — and he con- 
cludes by demanding ‘ a great many troops and money ’ 
Besides this discovery, Joseph made another no less 
wounding to his self-love, namely, that the generals, and 
even Savary, took no more account of his royalty than if it 
did not exist, and while outwardly rendermg him homage, 
^ Joseph to Napoleon, August 14, 1808 
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continued, neTcrtheless, to obey the Emperor alone. He 
made loud complaints to hia brother, asserting with truth 
that, as he bore die burden, he ought at least to possess the 
power The Emperor discontented with Savory who had 
exceeded his inatrucoons by sending reinforcements to 
Dupont, this time, as an exception pretended to disapprove 
of his heu tenant He spealcs of Savary with sopreme con- 
tempt, and blames hts tiuapaaty He is a nTan fit to ext- 
cuU ordtn he saya, ‘good for secondary opeiationa, but 
who has neither suffiaent cxpenence nor powers of calcu- 
lation to gmde GO large a machine. But this satisficdoo 
in words was all that Joseph aiuld obtain. So long as 
Napoleon hved there should be no other power in Spam 
but hia, Like Murat, Joseph cherished the idle hope of 
attaching his new subjects to bun by the gentleness and 
oBability of his proceedings, and de&ir^ to select his mm 
liters from amongst those men who were most highly 
esteemed He wished to put a stop to the pillaging habits 
which disgraced the Frcnci ormy and to remove from the 
govermnent a moo like Savory who, as he expressed AaJ 
filled the loxoat ojtas. His representations, however were 
received with contemptuous pity, like the complamts of a 
nek child or the visions of an enfeebled mind But this 
state of ofloirs was about to change, at least so it was con- 
fidently predicted at Bayonne. Besoires could at length 
6ght ^e long expected battle against Cnesta and Blake, 
which was to deade the fate of Spain. These generals 
had nnder their orders an army of about 35 000 men, 
recruited m Galliaa, in Old CastBe, and m the Astunas 
but they were divided by feelmgs of rivalry dctnmental to 
unity of command, and their troops, though animated by 
the best spirit, were little more expert than at the outset 
of the campaiga Besiihres* forces, it is tme, were inferior 
m numbers by almost one half but the formation of hu 
army composed for the greater part of excellent troops, 
gave him a great advantage over his opponents. From 
Burgos, then his head quarten he ad^-anced rapidly to- 
wards the uunrgents. He met them on the i.|th of July, 
near Medina dc Rio Scco between Valladolid and Bene- 
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vente He attacked them with impetuosity, and the rebels, 
heavily and awkwardly ranged in two lines, were m no way 
able to support each other They Averc petrified with sur- 
prise at the rapidity of our movements Bessibres at first 
concentrated all his efforts against Blake's corps, which was 
soon disbanded, and not until they took to flight did the 
regular troops of Cucsta come forward to recommence the 
fight In their first nish they overthrew all before them, 
and even captured one of our batteries But all Bessibres’ 
forces were then turned against the Spanish reserve 
Charged by our cavalry, it quickly lost its advantages and 
m Its turn soon fell back Then the Avhole of our line 
advanced together against the insurgents, whose retreat 
Avas changed into a fearful rout This was the moment 
to make Avhat Napoleon called an example, and General 
Lasalle’s cavalry Avas commissioned to execute the move- 
ment They dashed forward m all directions m pursuit of 
these 25,000 fugitives maddened by fright, and massacred 
four or five thousand that had remained on the battle-field 
On our side Ave lost but seventy killed and three hundred 
Avounded The toAvn of Medina de Rio Seco Avas instantly 
seized and given up to pillage 

The example Avas as complete as if Napoleon himself 
had presided at the operation , and truly he looked upon 
this victory as a great and decisive event In his eyes the 
revolt Avas henceforth knocked on the head. ‘This,’^he 
AAurites to Joseph, ‘ is the most tviportant event of the Spafitsh 
wat, and gives a decided tone to affairs ’ Ordmarily so 
sparing of praise, he now congratulated Bessibres m the 
most unmeasured language ‘ No battle,’ he Avrites to him, 
‘ was ever gamed under more important circumstances , it 
decides matters m Spam 

Joseph, though desirous enough to let himself be per- 
suaded of this, Avas nevertheless obhged, m spite of these 
reassuring prognostics, to acknoAvledge that all was not 
over, as he would fain beheve He made his entry mto 
Burgos Avhilst the impression of this terrifying victory Avas 

1 Napoleon to Joseph, July 17, 1808 
^ To Bessieres, same date 
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fresh on the mmda of the mhflhrtflnMj bnt fiu" from finding 
their Bpmta cowed by the reverse at Rio Seco he there 
read on every countenance the same expresnon of hatred 
and defiance which had fitnick him os he advanced mto 
Spam. Fear doe* not make me see double, he wrote to 
hii brother Smee I have been m Spam I every 

day say to myscL^ my life is of little value, and I give it 
up to you. I atn net fn^hiaud by tny position but it 

IS nniqus in history / have not one single partisan hsrt, * 

Savaiy vrtio was more m the centre of Spam than Joseph, 
was still further dismayed by what he saw and heard, as 
as by the alarming news he received from Andalusia. In 
hi* trouble he token upon himself to command a 
general concentration of troops upon Madrid, and to write 
to Bayonne that everything had yet to be done in Spam. 
Napoleon at once sent him an order through Berthier to 
countermand this ret rog rade movement, although, had it 
been earned out m time, it would have saved Dupont’i 
corps and, m formal terms, he censured the sensible view 
of ailairs t^cn by Savary Berthier wrote, ‘The Emperor 
considers that you are wrong m saying that nothing has 
been done durmg the last aix weeks. Every sensible 
man in Spiam has thoroughly changed his opinion, and 
regards the insurrection with the utmost gnef allairs are 
m the most prosperous condition smcc the battle of Rio 
Seca * In accordance with this, Napoleon desired that 
the ofientive should be resumed on oil pomts. He con* 
sented, however though not until the i8th of July that 
Gobert s division should be sent to Dupont Savory had 
despatched it many days previously but even this succour 
did not preserve us from Baylcn, Napoleon was never 
more tranquil, nor more confident of the success of bis 
enterprise. On the aist of July he considered the moment 
KiH arrived for quitting Bayonne m order to make a journey 
through the southern premnee* of France and before start 
mg he dictated a long despatch in which be thoroughly 

' Joseph to NcpoIaTn, Joljr l8 iSoS. 

* DcTthkr to Sarajy JoJy 18. LcHw fauerteJ In the CwrafmJ 
oMce of hiog JoKph. 
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examined all the contingencies of our nuhtary position, and 
pointed out to each general the line of conduct he should 
take He particularly studied Dupont’s position, ‘upon 
which,’ he says, ‘ every care should be bestowed ’ He 
praises him ‘ for having kept his place beyond the moun- 
tams m the basin of Andalusia,’ which defimtely shows 
that he approved of his halt at Andujar , he desired him 
to resume the offensive with his five-and-twenty thousand 
men, ‘for,’ he adds, ‘there is not the least doubt that 
even with twenty thousand men General Du^pont will over- 
throw everything before him , ’ then, after having ordered 
Moncey to reoccupy San Clemente, and to continue to 
threaten Valencia, Verdier to press the siege of Saragossa, 
and ReiUe to form a junction with Duhesme m Catalonia, 
he thus reviews the situation 

‘ There is nothing to fear on the side of Marshal Bessibres, 
nor in the north of Castile, nor in the kingdom of Leon , 
there is nothing to fear in Arragon, Saragossa will fall some 
day, sooner or later , there is nothing to fear in Cataloma , 
there is nothing to fear for the communications from Burgos 
to Bayonne the only menacing point is on the side 
of General Dupont, but with 25,000 men he has many 
more than he requires to achieve great results Strictly 

speaking, with one- and- twenty thousand men he will have 
more than eighty chaiues in a hundred in his favour'''^ 

This despatch was dictated at Bayonne on the 21st of 
July 1808 , and on that same day Dupont, defeated and 
surrounded at Baylen, signed the capitulation in virtue of 
which his whole army became prisoners of war We must 
turn back a httle, in order thoroughly to understand the 
causes of this memorable disaster 

Intrenched at Andujar since the 18th of June, after he 
had evacuated Cordova, Dupont occupied a very insecure 
position on the Guadalquivir This nver, almost dried up 
m summer, was fordable m many places, and was little 
more to him than an imaginary line of defence The front 
of his army, therefore, was almost uncovered , the rear no 
better protected The position of Andujar was supposed 
’ Notes on the actual position of the army in Spam, July 21, 1808 
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to close the entrance to that long defile of the Siena 
Morena which stretchcf from Baylen to Valdepefiaa, pass- 
ing by Guarraman, La Carolina, Sl Helena, and Despeflas- 
Penoa , but it in no way aervod this purpose, for b^det 
the mam route which traversed these lo<ihties there existed 
three or four other small roods, practicable for m&ntiy and 
which, starting from Mengibar Linares, and Ubeda, 

met, not only at Baylen, but at la Carolina and even at 
Deapeflas-Perros, that is to say at all the pnnapal pomts 
of our commumcation with Madrid. If it were necessary 
to guard this passage of the Sierra Morena effectually, a 
retrograde movement should have been made to La Caro- 
lina, which IS Its key for even the position of Baylen could 
caaly be turned. At aU events, anything being preferable 
to standing on the defensive m bad positions, it would have 
been better for Dupont to have commenced the attack, 
choosing hi5 own time for it, especially when be had re 
cerved the reinforcement of 6000 men which Vedel brought 
him at the end of June. But be bad strict orden to stay 
at Andujar Savory who had a far clearer idea of Duponrt 
position than Napoleon himself wished to recall him from 
beyond the mountains when he formed the plan so sharply 
cnticised by the Emperor of drantfi^ evtrytfuftg (hst ta 
MaJnd * the excessive displeasure, however which every 
retrograde movement caused the latter made him postpone 
this project, and he did not dcadc upon it until too late 
Such was the situation of Dupont in the first days of 
July 1808 Charged with the defence of positions devoid 
of strength in a fevensh and unhealthy country he had to 
fight the strongest and the most numerous army then in 
Spam, with but 18 000 men, for th<j most part very young 
and mexpenenced, and whom m consequence of the scaraty 
of provisions he was moreover forced to place upon half 
rations. The troops of every arm commanded by Castaflos 
after the junction of the insurgents of Granada with those 
of Seville of JoSn, and of Cadu, amounted to not less than 

I SiTaiy*! corrapoDdaicc with Dopoot do doubt upon lUi 

maltcT Id a letler of JoJy r6 h* fijcmaHy anaemnea to Idm hii ta 
IcnUoo of xToa rccalUof towanls Madrid. 
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35,000 men, of whom more than half were regular troops 
Dupont, it IS true, received a new reinforcement of 4000 
or 5000 men on the 7th of July, brought to him by General 
Gobert, but this succour m no degree restored the balance 
In order to guard his communications, perpetually harassed 
by guerilla bands, Dupont was obliged to disperse his 
Andujar troops beyond La Carolina, and to keep them 
constantly moving The impracticable task he had to 
accomphsh might thus be summarised with a total force 
of 22,000 men he had to watch and defend the line of the 
Guadalquivir from Andujar to Ubeda, along an e\tended 
front of fifteen leagues , and m his rear, to guard a defile 
twenty leagues m length 

On the 15th of July, after somewhat feeling his way, 
Castafios commenced his operations Two of his lieuten- 
ants, Reding and the Marquis of Coupigny, the one a Swiss, 
the other a French emigre, took up positions on the Guadal- 
quivir, the former at Mengibar, the latter at Villanueva, 
both threaterung to turn Baylen and Andujar, while Castanos 
himself, posted at Arjonilla, menaced Dupont’s camp m 
front This general had foreseen the attack He had 
placed Vedel’s division at Baylen and General Liger-Belair 
with some troops before Mengibar At Andujar, the action 
was limited to a cannonade between Castanos and Dupont 
At Mengibar, Liger-Belair, repulsed by Reding, was rein- 
forced m time by Vedel, who arrived in haste from Baylen, 
and drove Reding back beyond the Guadalquivir So far 
all went well It was evident from this, however, that the 
enemy, thanks to his numerical superiority, could multiply 
his attacks on many more points than we were capable of 
watching at the same moment In order to guard one we 
were obhged to withdraw our guard from another no less 
essential to our safety, and the result of this going to and 
fro could not fail to become most dangerous to us 

Dupont, foreseeing that the attack was about to recom- 
mence, and somewhat alarmed at the number of troops 
displayed by Castanos on the 15 th, despatched an order to 
Vedel to send him a ^battalion, and in case he had few 
enemies in front, a brigade ’ Next day, the 1 6th, his over- 
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realous beotemnt^ hearing the cannonade recommence on 
the side of Andujar hastened thither not with one brigade, 
but with his entire division, leaving noth mg at Mcngibar 
but Liger Be] air s detachment This fault at once entailed 
Its own punishment for the instant Vedel had left, Reding 
reappeared at Mengibar forced the passage of the Guadah 
qumr and drove off Lager Bclair who had to retreat in the 
direction of Bajden, The position at Baylen was occupied 

General Gobcrt, who had come thither on the prcmoti* 
evening from La Carolina. At the sound of cannon, be 
humed to lager Belair's aid, but a ball struck him dead, 
and General Ehifoor who assumed the command, was 
dnven back on Baylen. In this manner the feny of Men- 
ubar so important to came into possession of the 
Spaniards. 

Dupont, who had at first approved of Vedel s move- 
ment, percerved the gravity of the fault that had been corn- 
nutted the moment he was informed of Gobert's death and 
of the defeat of his divisioa. On the same evening the 
16th, he ordered Vedel to move mpidJy on Baylen, there 
to form a junction with Dufour's corps, and then to drive 
the enemy back on Jfengibar axnoss the nver On the 
mommg of the 17th be confirmed this order recommend 
mg him, moreover to keep watch on Baeaa and La Caro- 
lina, points so esscDtial to our communications. Vedel 
had already amved at Baylen, but, to his extreme surprise, 
he had found no one there. L«i astray by lalse reports, 
the truth of which he found it almost impossible to oscer 
tain, — for not even at the sacrifice of gold had we a single 
spy m Spain, — Dufoor had started at midmght to go m 
search of the enemy in the direction of La Carolina. Red 
mg, however had been able meanwhile to reach it without 
passmg by Baylen, having at fail command the choice of 
two crou roads which terminated at La. Carolina the one 
by Linares, the other by Vilche*. Vedel, dcccii'cd bkc 
Dufoor but above all tmprcjsscd with the importance of 
preserving our communications and of supporting his col- 
league, also marched to La Carolina neglecting to make a 
reconnaissance at Mcngtbar, lest Dufoor might bo crushed 
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during the time it would involve and Dupont, deceived in 
his turn, entirely approved the course he adopted. In this 
manner errors were hnked together, which in tins compli- 
cated state of affairs may well be termed inevitable, for, 
even had they not occurred, other mistakes quite as serious 
would have been committed Vedel rejoined Dufour at 
Guarraman. The reports of Redmg’s march to La Caro- 
lina being there confirmed, the two generals pushed forward 
deeper and deeper into the defiles of the Sierra-lMorena, at 
the same time leavmg two posts of the greatest importance 
unoccupied behind them, namely Baylen and jMengibar, 
which they beheved to be secure from all attack, as 
they supposed the enemy to be entangled m the Sierra 
(July 17) 

Meanwhile Reding, whom they were seeking so far off, 
had never left the neighbourhood of Mengibar He had 
taken advantage of the appearance of some guerilla bands 
in the Sierra to strengthen current rumours, the effect of 
which was to disperse his adversaries The moment he be- 
came aware of their absence, he occupied Baylen with a 
strong force, in conjunction with Coupigny’s division, and 
thus cut off from Dupont’s corps its natural Ime of retreat 
This movement he effected during the day of the i8th of 
July, wth about 18,000 men No doubt he ran the nsk 
of bemg himself placed between two fires, m the event of 
Vedel's speedy return, but under every circumstance his 
retreat on Mengibar was secured Moreover, by combin- 
ing his movements with those of Castanos, stdl stationed 
before Andujar, he possessed such superiority of forces 
over Dupont, that he was justified in beheving he would 
have time to crush him before any diversion could take 
place. Nor was it until late on that same day that Dupont 
heard with dismay of the presence of one of the enemy’s 
corps at Baylen, and even then he could not ascertam its 
full strength. He determined however to evacuate Andujar 
instantly, in order to relieve Baylen and to place himself 
agam in communication with his heutenants 

Night having fallen, Dupont decamped secretly, and, 
thanks to his precautions, succeeded m escapmg the vigilance 
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of Castaflos, who remained before Andujar Dupont had 
still about II ooo men composed of the Barbon dimion 
of the Fnfua. cavalry the marines of the guard, the guards 
of Pans, and one Swiss regunent. Compelled to keep watch 
on both sides simultaueously while embarrassed by on in- 
terminable file of from seven to eight hundred carnages 
conveying hia sick and the baggage, he placed hia vehicles 
iQ the centre, and, dividing hia troops mto two coips, sent 
the weaker one to the front, as he conceived Reding to be 
less formidable than Cosmos. A distance of not less 
than a league separated these two corps of combatants, 
which, had they been umted for the first attack, might per 
hape have forc^ the passage. About three o clock on the 
mommg of the 19th, on reaching the Rnmblar — a torrent 
that flows at a short distance from Baylen — the bead of our 
columns came mto oolttsion with the outposts of Reding 
who on his port, was preparing to march on Andujar 
The ac&oQ commenced at four o clock, but with only two 
brigades on our side, a force barely su^ent for maintaiD- 
mg the defensive. The remainder of our troops, recalled 
m all haste firom the rear to the front, took part m the 
fight, but m successive detachments, which depnved thor 
efforts of the union and strength necessary to form an 
opening m the ranks of the enemy Our soldiers rushed 
to the attack with dtsUngoishcd valour and drove back 
the first Spanish lino several timca, but they did not 
succeed m repulsing the second and Redmg's artlllciy 
lar supenor to ours, dismounted our batteries m a few 
moments. 

Towards ten 0 clock that morning the Spaniards rushed 
on our position on all tides. Cavalry cbaigcB ngorously 
executed by the dragoons of General Fnisia and the chas- 
seurs of General Duprrf drove them back in disorder on 
their own owjJr d'an/Ui, but this did not gain us any ad- 
vantage. The Spanish reserve continued unshaken. Soon 
however the fighting slackened our soldiers, worn out by a 
mar ch of scvcQ leagues, and by the msupportable beat, 
suffermg too from fearful thirst In this watcrleis desert, lost 
heart and grew dejected and ultimately fought with each 
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Other for the possession of a cistern, or for a few drops of 
water in the dried-up torrent-bed Dupont, in despair, 
tried to make a last attack towards mid-day, but it failed 
hke all the others, Reding’s army presenting an impene 
trable barrier One thousand five hundred men, many 
officers among the number, were disabled, and Dupont 
himself was wounded The heights were crowned by 
armed peasants, who fired on us from behind the shelter of 
rocks and woods, while the Swiss soldiers, displeased at 
having to fight against them compatriots m the Spanish 
army, deserted Before long cannon were heard in our 
rear It was the array of Castanos, which, under command 
of Penas, hastened to take part in the battle, and thus 
closed all issue to us How was it possible to resist this 
fresh army, when we had not been able to conquer the 
first? This was the final blow It was just two in the 
afternoon when Dupont asked Reding for a suspension of 
arms, to which he consented But the capitulation which 
he demanded at the same time, with the view of obtaining 
his free passage to Madrid, was referred to Castanos, who 
refused it to him, requiring the unconditional surrender of 
his whole corps cTarmee 

During these negotiations, which continued through the 
evening of the 19th and a part of the morning of the 20th, 
General Vedel, having returned from La Carolina, where 
he found no one to oppose him, and having lost mucli 
valuable time, came to take up his position at the rear 
of Reding’s army Reaching Baylen after the battle, 
about five in the afternoon, he immediately attacked the 
Spaniards, who were reposing on the faith of the armistice, 
and captured a thousand prisoners, besides several guns 
But a stop was soon put to this combat by an order from 
Dupont, which informed Vedel of the negotiations then 
going on with the Spaniards Castanos’ refusal, however, 
afforded Dupont an opportunity of recommencing the battle 
on the 20th of July, with the assistance of the Vedel 
division. If his position between Castanos and Reding 
was most critical, that of Reding between Dupont and 
Vedel was no less unfavourable 
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A bold stroke eiecated with that energy of which 
Dnpont had given an example at Albeck, at Halley at Fned 
land, and on so many other occationa, might very probably 
have opened a passage, though no doubt at a great sacn 
fice. But his soldiers were thoroughly demoralised, over 
powered by fatigue and the pnvanons of every dcscnptwn 
fiom which they had been suffering for the last two days. 
Dupont himself was disheartened in proof of which we may 
note the fact, that instead of acting with ready resolve upon 
his own responsihility he assembled a connol of war when 
according to the very terms of the deUTieration, he as ked 
Its advice on the situation of the corfs trarmit. Heroic 
resolutions are rarely coIlcctiT^ and yet an inspiration of 
this nature could alone have saved him. Dupont was cap- 
able of expenenong one of these sudden iDtnmnatmg flashes. 
He had proved it on many an occanon, but he was one of 
those soldien whose elasticity depends more on his im.igina 
don than on his natural dis]^tiOD, and whose mind it, m 
consequence, more liable to pass from one eztrane to the 
other He was a man of pleasure and of Imagination, a 
pleasant and cultivated convenationahst, possessing literary 
tastes and even &mce be had become a general he had 
competed for prues in poetry His writings show a decided 
inclination for pomposity and declamation and even m his 
despatches there a no trace of the vigour and precision of 
mflitaiy style. In fine, he had never met with any reverse, 
and was one of those men whose value depends on success. 
Nor had he ever been commander m-chi^ and now upon 
the first occasion when he was lefr to himself he found 
himself m a position beset with difficulties wclJnigb insur 
mountable. 

As might easily hare been foreseen the coundl was of 
oplmon that resistance was impossible. Negotiations with 
Castaiios were therefore renew^ through the medium of 
General Chabert, of General Marescat, who happened to 
be with Dupont's army without belonging to it, and of the 
Emperor’s equerrj VUIoutrqw, who had already negotiated 
the armistice. Castafioi was on the point of consenting to 
the return of our troops to Aladnd, wbun by an unlucky 
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accident a despacth fell into his hands, in which Savary, 
more and more con\ meed of the necessity of concentrating 
the army round the capital, distinctly desired Dupont to 
march thither Castahos at once insisted on his first con- 
ditions, and demanded that the two French divisions should 
surrender at discretion At the request of our negotiators, 
however, he consented to allow' Dupont to return by sea, 
provided the Vedel and Dufour divisions were included in 
the capitulation Our negotiators had the w'eakness to 
accept this condition, in the chimerical hope of saving the 
two divisions then in danger by the sacrifice of the two 
others that w'ere still free In consequence they drew up 
a capitulation by virtue of which Dupont’s entire corps, 
after having laid down their arms, were to move on towards 
the sea by San Lucar and Rota, m order to embark and be 
transported to France Article 1 1 carefully stipulated the 
preservation of the baggage belonging to the superior officers, 
^'lohich should 7 iot be subjected to ouy examination,' and 
article 15 stipulated that the generals ‘should take the 
measures necessary to find out and restore the sacred vesseh 
'lohich might have been earned off in diffeient encounters^ and 
particularly at the taking of Cotdova ’ 

When this document, containing these dishonourable 
stipulations, was brought to Dupont, on the morning of 
July 21, Vedel had been several hours gone, leaving in 
front of the enemy’s outposts only a few troops as a blind 
This general was at that moment out of reach with his tw'o 
divisions, and the capitulation, which by an untenable fiction 
had constituted him prisoner whilst yet free, was not signed 
Dupont’s duty was clear and inexorable , he ought not to * 
have ratified it at any price The Spaniards, enraged at 
seeing that Vedel had escaped them, threatened Dupont 
that they would put his army to the sword He ought to 
have run the risk and thrown on them the responsibility of 
an unjustifiable crime But he yielded to their threats and 
sent Vedel an order to retrace his steps He might at 
least have verbally advised him to disobey it, through the 
medium of the officer who conveyed the order, but he did 
not Vedel, who was then at St Helena, yielding against 
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hia will, m accordance with the apparently tmanimoui advice 
of his officer?, led his troops back to Baylcn, where they 
shared the sad late of Dupont's corps, and upwards of 
twenty thousand of that great and proud army fell by one 
stroke into the power of the enemy whom they most 
despised^ 

The capitulation was violated almost as toon as con 
eluded. The Junta of Seville refuted to ratify it, and 
Duponts troops, exposed to fiightfol treatment, remained 
pntonen of war undl 1814, with the exception of the 
supenor officers who were tent back to France. Dupont 
bavmg complained with bitterness of this want of fiuth, the 
Governor of Andalusia, Thomas de Morla, answered him 
by insultmg recnminaGona. On the 10th of August he 
wrote to turn Your Excellency constrains me to express 
truths which must be bitter to you. ^Vhat right have you 
to demand the execuUoo of a treaty concluded m fivoor of 
an army which entered Spam under the veil of and 

of friendship which has imprisoned our king and his 
family sacked hu palaces, assassinated and robbed his 
subje^ laid waste his country and usurped his crown? 
If your Excellency does not wish still further to draw upon 
yotnaelf the just mdigoation of the people, whom I am 
labouring to appease, you must endeavour by your conduct 
to diminish the impresston of the horrors you committed at 
Cordova, How it stimulates the populace to know 
that one of your soldiers alone earned off two thousand one 
hundred and agfaty French bvres I 

There was little to answer to these recnminations, unless 
that the crimes of one do not justify those of others. Thus 
was lost m one day the whole of this army of Andalusia, 
exactly os thou^ it hod been swallowed up by some con 
vulsioD of nature. The incidents which brought about its 
ruin had been so varied, and at the same time so compU 
cated, that each chief might with apparent reason shlfr the 

^ Accordlitc to the report of Rcsnsalt de St. Jean D*Ancd/ m Ou 
CMftiMlaittn f B^)kn l^poiU* corps nunbered bdbre Ibe toUle of 
Baylcn as S30 men, /mat/ mn/^ mrmu and Us cdbafre ttrencdi «>s 
37067 
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responsibility from his own shoulders, without observmg that 
the determimng force of the catastrophe altogether lay in 
that blind will which imposed upon them the law of defend- 
ing themselves m an untenable position They had all 
committed errors, and some of them faults, but they were 
placed m a situation where it was impossible not to commit 
them, and if they had sinned it was often through excessive 
zeal Dupont had done wrong in remaining at Andujar 
against his convictions Charged with the responsibility of 
the chief command, he ought to have disobeyed as Moncey 
had done, and have retreated either to La Carolina, or if 
he could not there feed his army, then he should have even 
crossed the Sierra-Morena , he had done wrong in not 
sacrificing at least a portion of his baggage, done wrong in 
not fighting with aU his united forces Finally, m the 
negotiations, he was guilty of a deplorable act of weakness 
m allowing the Vedel and Dufour divisions to be included 
in the capitulation Vedel, in marching to Andujar with 
his entire division, when he was only asked for a bngade, 
and m losing precious time on his return from La Carohna 
to Baylen, had been scarcely less reprehensible Dufour 
in short, by neglecting to make a reconnaissance at Mengi- 
bar before going m search of Reding at La Carohna, had 
committed a fatal mistake , ^ but the great culprit was the 
man who had thrown them into this inextricable difficulty 
by rousing the hatred of the nation against them , that in- 
fatuated Captam who thought that from Bayonne, a distance 
of five or SIX days, he could direct operations which required 
decision on the spot and at each moment Napoleon 
alone was the true author of the disaster at Baylen by for- 
biddmg the army of Andalusia to recross the Sierra-Morena 
as Dupont and Savary desired If Savary had implicitly 

^ See on this affair of Baylen, the ObservaUom of General Dupont 
and his Lettre siir PEspagiie m 1808 , the Preas des opiraiwm eii 
Andalusia, by General Vedel , the Rapport by Regenault and the 
Interrogatoires of Dupont and Vedel, published by the latter, the 
Htsioires des guerres de la Pentnsiile, by General Fay , H Etude 
Historique sur la capitulation de Baylen, by St Maurice Cabang, 
Torino, Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, Robert Southey’s 
History of the Peninsular War 
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obeyed him Duponts loss would have occurred even 
sooner than it di^ for he would not have been reinforced 
by the Gobert division until after the aoth of July All 
these genemls, so harshly treated by the fortune of war 
had, after all, only been unluciy , they had fought bravely 
they had seen great service, and it would be most unjust 
to their memone* to blame them for not having held out 
to the last man, rather than submit to the conditions of 
Costafioa. One man dared to reproach them for not 
having known how to die. But how often did not fate 
also call upon him to choose between death and defeat? 
At the Bercsina, at Leipsic, Fontainebleau and Waterloo 
and how did he answer the summons ? 

Napoleon, nevertheless, continued his tnumphant pro- 
gress through the towns of the South of France, through 
Tarbes, Agen, Toulouse, and Ecrurdeaux, still persuaded, 
as be expressed it, that there was nothing further to fear 
m Spam. Joseph had omved at iladnd on the aotb of 
July under very different impressions. The might 

assert m vain that his journey m Spam had been but one 
long ovation that his entry to Madrid had taken place 
amidst ‘ t}u cudamaUens of aK ttMOwtu vtultitudc. ^ Ha 
brother might in vain repieot to him m all his letters Be 
conrageous and gay never doubt of complete success. 
Joseph was not reassured. He did not find a penny in the 
public coffers,* he said, and all around were deserting him , 
implacable hostility lurked in every eye. He wax the fint 
to admit that these sentiments of animosity were too well 
justified and to feel honest indignation at the excesses 
committed by our troops againxt hix future subject*. He 
had already mformed his brother of the shameful depreda 
Uons comimtted by some of our officers, who had even tom 
off the silver buckles from the court harness for their own 
use • before long he denounced to him another and more 
scandalous traffic that was earned on m objects of religious 
worship stolen from the churchc* and consents that had 

^ ZfHulmr July *5 aad Aa{;atl 6, iSoS. 

* Joseph to Isapolew, Toly 21 iSoS. 

’ Jose^ to Napoleon, July i6 iSoS. 
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been given up to pillage On July the 2 2d he wrote thus 
to Napoleon ‘ If your Majesty would write to General 
Caulamcourt that you are aware of the pillage that is coolly 
carried on in the churches and houses of Cuenca, you 
would do much good I ktmo that the tiajfic in saoed 
vessels, zuhich takes place at Mad/ id, hm done a great deal of 
harm heie' Two days later, on July 22, he again dwelt 
upon this point, and upon the difficulties of his situation , 
he denounced the generals who had imitated Caulamcourt, 
and implored his brother to recall the lobbeis^ He justly 
compared the Spanish movement to that of the French 
revolution ‘ If France,’ he said, ‘ had been able to place 
a million of men under arms, why should not Spain arm 
five hundred thousand ? My enemies here are a nation of 
brave inhabitants, exasperated to the last degree They 
speak publicly of my assassination The people have 

not had the consideration shown to them which they 
ought to have had ’ Then recurring to an allegation of the 
Emperor’s he writes ‘ No, sire ! the honest men are not 
on my side any more than the rogues You are mistaken , 
y oiir glory will suffei shipwreck in Spain I ’ 

These representations, these lamentations, this prophetic 
terror so deeply felt by Joseph, produced no other effect 
on Napoleon than that of irritation , they seemed to him 
but the faint-heartedness of a timid nature and of an 
imagination too strongly impressed He endeavoured, 
after his own fashion, to rouse Joseph’s dejected mind 
No matter what might happen, the subnussion of Spam 
was an acknowledged fact It was already recognised by 
Europe ‘ I this morning received news from Russia and 
letters from the Emperor The affair of Spam was quite 
an old affair there already, and was all settled P The affair 
of Spam settled in Russia ' It would have been better for 
us if It had been settled at Madrid Napoleon truly had 
notified to Alexander, m a letter dated July 8 , the changes 
which he had just effected in Spam ‘ Obliged,' he said, ‘ to 
interfere in Spanish affairs, he had, by the irresistible course 
of events, been led on to a system which, while insuring the 
1 Joseph to Napoleon, July 24, 1808 
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happittus ef Sjxun maurcd the tranqmllrty of the Empire. 
In this new aitn^on, Spam cnghi U bi mort tnd4}<n£4Mt of 
Napciecn ikon she over had To these veiy candid 

explanations he added with the object of discrcditmg the 
Spanish insurrection, an assertion which has been the 
starting point of all the mventions that Iuto been accumu- 
lated on this subject I have reason, he wrote to Alex 
under ‘ to be well satisfied with persons of ranL, of education, 
and of fortune. Tkt /xonhs ahfu, foreseeing the destruction 
of abuses, and the agtnts of Ou In^umtion^ who dueem the 
end of their existence, are fotntnEng asitahon tn Ou mmiry 

Josephs letten and Napoleons own correspondence 
afford the most glaring refbtadon of this unblushing fidse 
hood Next to the courtiers and high fnnctionanes, the 
clergy formed the class that seemed most disposed to Join 
Joseph. They were drawn on mto the nationaJ moranent, 
but they did not create it. On different occasions Joseph 
and Napoleon himself praised the conciliatory sentiments 
evinced by the clergy A few days after ^ letter to 
Alexander, on the 35th of July Napoleon wrote thus 
Bessihres' officer saya that tko pnats and exxn tkt vwnks 
canusdy duirt tran^iolkiy Josephs testimony is iliU 
more deemve. On July 36 he wnle# to bis brother I 
assembled all the heads of the r^ular and secular clergy 
and hare spoken to them for an hour. They seem to me 
to have gone away very well disposed. The next daj, 
July *7 while analyiing the sentiments of the population 
m genera] he rererts to the same subject Tfu grandea, 
and tfu ruk but the women especially art dotesteiit he 
says. So much for those persons of rank, education, and 
fortune, whom Napoleon represented os very satirfaefer} 
As to the clergy this is what Joseph says of them The 
clergy whom I saw yesterday Mart Moved wdl to-day I 
am Informed that many fnaU have infused good feeling 
amongst the fee^ * 

Napoleon ^d not answer Josephs lamentations and 
sinister forebodings until July 31 ‘ Brother 1 ’ be then 

* hapolctn to Uezaoder July 8, 180S. 

* jotepb (o Napolcos, July 37 iSoS. 
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writes to him , ‘ the style of your letter of the 24th does 
not please me. There is no question of dying, but of 
living and being victorious, ’lohtch you an, and you loill be 
I shall find the columns of Hetcuhs in Sfain^ but not the 
limit of my fotver' He then enumerates the succours he 
^\as despatching to Spain, and as to Joseph’s complaints 
regarding the pillaging and the robbers, he says ‘ Caulain- 
court did quite right at Cuenca, the tenon was given ufi to 
pillage , that is the right of luai , as it was takui by assault 
Your position may be painful as king, but it is bnlliant 
as geiuraV 

On the day following that upon which he wrote these 
insolent and cruel words, which set at defiance every 
principle of justice, of good sense, of humanity, and even 
of fortune, he received the news that Dupont, far from 
taking the offensive, was about to make a retrograde move- 
ment ‘Dupont IS about to be attacked, and obliged to 
beat a retreat It is inconceivable 1’ (Aug 1). Truly it 
was incomprehensible, with the mad illusions which he had 
persisted in maintaining to the last, in spite of the warnings 
of his servants, in spite of his brother’s notes of alarm, in 
spite of the very evidence of the events themselves He 
did not hear the sad truth until August 2 His heart of 
bronze was untouched even for a moment by the misfortunes 
of his compamons m arras , his pnde alone felt the blow 
He found it impossible not to foresee its chief results 
His prestige destroyed, Spain lost for a long time, perhaps 
for ever, hopes revived amongst his numerous enemies ' — 
but instead of blaming his own bhndness, he thought only 
of persecuting, disgracing,* and striking the victims of his 
own want of foresight In ruining Dupont he evinced the 
same rage that he had displayed towards Villeneuve ‘ Read 
these documents,’ he wrote to Clarke on August 3, ‘ and 
you will see that from the beginnmg of the world there 
never was anything so stupid, so silly, so cowardly This 
justifies the Macks, the Hohenlohes, etc I wish to know 
what tribunals are to try these generals, and what punish- 
ments the laws inflict on such a crime ’ ‘ These cowards,’ 

he Avrote on another day, ‘shall carry their heads to the 
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scaffold- There wai a great deal of affectation, however 
m this anger and sometunes he acted the part rather 
awkwardly os may be seen by the burlesque phrase which 
he addressed to I^voust — Dupont has dishonoured our 
arms, he has shown as much mcapacity as cowardice, 
when you hear it some day your kmr vaU siand on end' 
(■August 23). 

The disaster of Baylen necesntnted the evacuation of 
Madnd, now uncovered on us lonthem side. Joseph was 
the first, on the 29th of July hometfly to quit that capital, 
which he bad entered only eight da)-8 before. On the 
previous evening two thousand servants deserted the palace 
at the same moment, os if it were a plague stneken spot.^ 
The courtiers behaved Uke the servants , not one of them 
accompanying Joseph m his flight. The French army then 
retreated to the Ebro^ its chiefo not consjdenng the line of 
the Douro su^aently strong although Napoleon recom- 
mended it in the mterests ^ the army m Portugal, which 
was then threatened equally with that m Spam. Verdier 
was obliged to raise the siege of Saragossa, aAer a fresh 
assault that proved as disastrous and as finiUess os aH those 
that had prc«ded iL Joseph moved bis head-qnarters to 
Miranda, where Marshal Joordan, whom be had long since 
asked Napoleon to send, soon came to jom him, and our 
army remained on the Ebro extending its cantonments 
from Bilbao to Tudela m a strong defensive position that 
allowed it to wait for rcmlbrcements and for the promised 
presence of the Emperor 

The month of August had not ended before a fresh 
check, almost as disastrousat that of Ba>len, ogam tarnished 
the ^ory of the French aims. For upwards of a month 
there had been no news fiom the army m Portugal flus 
sileiice was not due solely to the Spanish insurrection, which 
had mtenupted all communication between France and 
Lisbon, but was likewise caused by the revolt of the Portu- 
guese population. Junot occupied but four or five strong 
posidons m Portugal, when on the ist of August there 
hove m sight at the mouth of the ilondcjo the fleet coo 
> Josepb to ^spoleoo, \actist 14. 
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veymg the English army It was commanded by a young 
general who had already distmgmshed himself in India by 
the firmness and wisdom of his military conduct, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, so well known later by the name of Wellington 
Sent for the purpose of supporting the Spanish insurrection, 
Wellesley had first appeared before Corunna, but the insur- 
gents of Galhcia, hke those of Andalusia, refused, even 
after their defeat at Rio Seco, all foreign aid They would 
accept no help from England, except in money and ammu- 
nition Wellesley, in consequence, selected as the theatre 
of his operations that narrow and rugged sea -coast of 
Portugal which he was ere long to convert into an impreg- 
nable intrenched camp, against which all Napoleon’s power 
was doomed to prove ineffectual 

Having disembarked with 10,000 men, and being rein- 
forced a few days afterwards by 4000 more, Wellesley 
hastened to take the offensive before the arrival of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, who was to become commander-in-chief 
of the army when it should attain its full strength Junot 
well understood the danger he would incur if he allowed 
the English to attack him m a town hke Lisbon, containing 
three hundred thousand inhabitants all ready to revolt He 
formed the very wise plan of advancing to meet the enemy, 
and of driving him back on the sea, before the arrival of 
his reinforcements To carry out such a design, however, 
his whole combmed forces would have been required They 
still amounted to 29,000 men, but Junot was unable to 
effect their concentration in time Nevertheless he per- 
sisted in retaining the greater number of the positions he 
still occupied True, he recalled Kellerman from Sdtubal, 
but he left garrisons m Elvas, Santarem, Almeida, Pemche, 
and Palmela, besides the one at Lisbon Moreover, he 
exposed a detachment of five thousand men to the utmost 
peril under General Delaborde, whom he had ordered to 
watch the Enghsh Attacked by Wellesley near Rohga, m 
a position which was far too advanced considermg the 
number of his troops, Delaborde sustamed the shock of an 
army three times more numerous than his own, and defended 
his ground inch by inch in the most intrepid manner None 
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the less, however wai he obliged to retreat hurriedly after 
a loss of five hundred men , and the campaign was opened 
by a check, which at oU tunes is so discouraging to soldien 
(August 

Immediately after this combat Wellesley advanced to 
Vnniero, where he was joined by two new bngsdes, addmg 
about i8 ooo men to his forces. Junot had at length 
succeeded m collecting his pnnapal corps and his troops 
amounted to rather more than 13 000 men.* He had 
advanced on his ode as Cir as Torres Vedras, £icing the 
English positions. The moment had come for him to 
dnve the En glish into the sea, according to the programme 
so often traced out by Napoleon they seemed to wish to 
render this task more eaty to him by having encamped on 
the heights of Vimjero, backed by precipices that overhang 
the Atlantic, Wellesley had not chosen this position. His 
plan — a fiu- better one — was to march straight along the 
sea<oast, so as to turn Jonofs army by placing himself be- 
tween It and lasbon, In the neigbbourhc^ of hlaftx But 
an order from his superior officer Sir Hairy Bnrrard, second 
in command imder General Dalrymple, who was just about 
to land, obliged him to wah at Vimiero for the amvaJ of 
another corps of 10 000 men, expected under General 
Moore. Happily for him the same reason urged Junot to 
attack him at once. 

At cariy dawn on August 31 Junot commenced bu 
movements, and towards seven o dock on that morning 
attacked Wellesley's positiona. General Dclaborde, sup- 
ported by Generals Louon and Thomihrc, rushed impetu- 
ously to the nght of the English army up the heights of 
Vimiero, which seemed to be comparativdy bare of troops. 
The English had hardly any cavalry but their infimtry was 

* F*7 //Isiatrt Ja Gtumltla FawutUt Tooeir WtHinatoo* 
dcspalcb to Lofd CaUlemgb, Angut 17 iSoS (Dapalcbex ^ 
Dale of WelHiigtoci, ^oL It ) 

* It U clearly impoofUe to follow French reports oa this point, as 
they loacr this figore to 900a, ibr reasons easy to gQcu. Udlixi£toD's 
report says tlat Jooot had coHeefed all his finvo, which is eqoaliy 
ctTOoeoas. Lord Loodaodenj la the blstoHao «bo moat nearly 
approaches tho troth (Se^ tf tkt IKmumtUr liar). 
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Staunch The well-directed lire of their nut^t)er- 

sohd attenes made the assailants stop short, and soon 
less bSack in disorder down the slopes they had ascei'^<^^<^ 
thenT&ack against their left bemg secondary, for that 
Our atiwas only feebly supported It had been, in oO^^e- 
reason], less successful, and the two generals who 1®*^ it 
quenc&abled Junot then brought fonvard his ref^’^®* 
were ied of choice troops and commanded by KeUer^’^^’ 
compJe artillery under General Fay in support 
with tfeenadiers cleared the slopes at a run, and 
man’s ‘d the heights of Vimiero, but there they i^®te 
crowned by a heavy fire that made them recoil, t)ur 
- receivcy was dismounted before it could take up a pos[^^°ti, 
artiUer colonel severely wounded , and finally our caf 
and it^d usele'ss by the hilly nature of the ground, ^ould 
renderho assistance beyond that of protecting the retr^^^®* 
afford jttahons, as they were each in turn repulsed 
our bt| failed on every point, and the English rem^^’^^^ 
attack .hed m then position 

untou^as by that time mid-day, and we had lost 1800 
It ’^y guns. The English had only 134 killed 
and t^unded^ Junot ordered the retreat, which the ^^n^y 
335 w 4 without hindrance Wellesley wished to pi^^sue 
' effectef he was no longer commander-in-chie^ and 
us, bufd assumed the command immediately ^er the 
who h|t allow him to follow up his victory. The abs®^^^ 
did nci^hy would doubtless have rendered pursuit 
of cavf following day, after having held a council of wF’ 

On thi the impossibility of continuing the occupation 
which W was admitted, Junot sent General Kellerman to 
Portugghsh camp to arrange its evacuation by the Fren‘^h 
the ESecision was rendered the more necessary by the 
This ^of the expected Enghsh reinforcements At lei’fith, 
arrival a armistice, and after long debates, which lasted ^nr 
after a ten days, the plempotentianes, on the 30th Aup^t, 
nearly the convenUon of Cintra The Russian squaF^n, 
signediwas blockaded in the port of Lisbon, and had 
which refused to second Junot, was also anxious to sh^^ 
quentlSlington’s report to Burrard, August 21, 1808 (Despatch^®) 

1 Wf 
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in the con?ention^ and its admiml Simavuie succeeded m 
obtaining pemiation to remain m on English port u a 
dtpont unti the conclusion of peace between the respechre 
governments. 

The conrention of Cintm granted Junot % army the most 
unhoped-for conditions. Smee the landing of Moore, it 
had, in fact, become possible to maie him prisoner, if not 
to destroy him altogether Defeated, disheartened, hemmed 
m by the Spanish and Portuguese insorrections, as well as 
by 30 000 first rate troops, he would have found it difficult 
to escape the alternative of secVing death on a field of 
battle or of being made prisoner of war Such mdeed 
was Sir Arthor Wellesley’s opmion who gnoed to see the 
army lose the frxut of its two victones.^ Bnt Junot s proud 
bcanng, and the prestige of Napoleon s arms, which was 
still so powerful, hid their mfluence upon Daliytaple and 
Borrard. They granted Junot a bnd of capitulation 
according to the terms of wbich the French army was to 
evacuate the whole of Portugal, but to rttam their arms 
and baggage, without being made prisoners of war the 
English government undertaking to convey them by sea to 
L Orient and Rochefort The convention of Cmtra excited 
01 deep discontent in England as it did m Portugal and 
Spain. Nevertheleas it was earned out with the most 
perfect faith m the course of the month of September and 
the Bntish Cabmet contented itself with sending the three 
generals who were condemned by public opmion before a 
commission which ended by acquitting them.® 

At the same moment that Junot s troops were embaiiing 
for France, downcast by their prompt defeat, and uncertoja 
what reception awaited them an army was embarking for 
Spam, from the other extremity of Europe, arnmnlcd b) 

^ He gtrei hb optnloo thos to « kttef to l^rd CaUtercagfa, Tcfl 
dip after the battle of the siit we ha e not adranceU iarther ^ 
DM e%eii K) hir adroDced u «e coold tod oogbt to hire beco cm tb« 
crcnlog of the battk (De^tchet) 

* They tllegeJ io thar jtmJScittoQ the roaJ dilBcuJty of fordne 
coadhloQj upon Junot, witlKrat eandrj tod al*o the adranUffe of ao 
Immediate erooulion of PortugiJ (K^wrU of the Board of Inquiry 
Vnn. Reg 180S). 
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very different sentiments Having survived a thousand 
dangers and now escaping in an almost miraculous manner, 
it was on Its road to join the defenders of Spam, to con- 
quer or to die with them It was the army of Romana 
which Napoleon had treacherously drawn off to the shores 
of the Baltic, in order to dimmish m so far the forces of 
the country which he wished to subdue He had sent it first 
to Hamburg, but not considermg it sufficiently far off from 
Spam even there, he had landed the greater portion of it 
on the island of Funen, belonging to Denmark, and where 
it was shut m between Bernadette’s army and the sea 
But the ingenious precautions which might be expected to 
have rapidly killed soldiers unaccustomed to live m those 
frozen regions, brought about the discomforture of the 
Tyrant , for it was precisely the sea which enabled Romana 
to effect his escape Having established communications 
with the commander of an English cruiser, he took posses- 
sion of Nyborg and of Langeland, and on the 15th August 
set sail with to, 000 men, the other 8000 which composed 
his cotps d'armie having failed to embark m tune This 
It was which Napoleon and his apologists have called ‘ the 
treason of Romana ’/ 

In one month, from the 15 th July to the 20th August, 
Napoleon had expenenced more checks than he had ever 
sustained during his whole career Repulsed before Valencia 
and before Saragossa, crushed rather than beaten at Baylen 
and Vimiero, driven out of the whole Peninsula as far as 
the Ebro, he had beheld his arms disgraced m a country 
which had no organisation and no army, by a people whose 
nnhtary forces he utterly despised and whose whole territory 
he already occupied That nation which he had completely 
enchained as it were by surprise had made a single move- 
ment, and all had crumbled at one blow The stroke even 
reached the heart of the Empire , what was it in fact but 
a long senes of surprises? This defeat, which ought to 
have been so painful to his pride, has been called an 
expiation 

Let us learn to think and to speak like men and not 
to mix adulation even with blame Every idea of justice 
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ifl profiined by those who *ay that Napoleon was punished 
becamsc he signally &iled m one of the most wick^ enter 
pnsea which a crowned viUam ever endeavoured to cany 
out No ) the shedding of so much innocent blood, *0 
many families soonhced, so many mothen reduced to 
despair, so many inoffensive men driven for years to 
murder without scruple, so many crimes conceived, com 
nutted, and pemsted m with such cool premeditation, are 
not so easily opiated and the lengthened inoctiTity of 
St Helena was in itself nothing but an {nagnifimnt punish 
ment when compared with the enormity of the oime. Let 
us not name punishment when speaking of this man, or 
if we do, let us place him boldly m a ra^ supenor to the 
rest of mankind, and in that case we shall only be doing 
justice to ourselves by thinking that we are bangs of an 
mfenor nature, made to be for ever the prey and the play- 
thingH of a few pnvUeged monstera 
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EUROPE AFTER BAYLEN THE INTERVIEW AT ERFURT 

(Augiist-October 1808) 

The news of the capitulations of Baylen and of Cintra pro- 
duced an indescribable sensation throughout the whole of 
Europe To understand this aright it is necessary to 
recollect the state of deep depression and discouragement 
into which so long a series of deceptions and successive 
defeats had plunged all those whose hopes of deliverance 
rested on the political and military combinations of different 
governments Napoleon’s star, obscured for a moment at 
Eylau, had reappeared brighter than ever, so that the most 
persevering had grown weary, and looked upon the struggle 
as ended His colossal power, with its hand henceforth 
weighing heavily on the only kingdom which might have 
presented an obstacle to it, seemed to possess the properties 
of the infleMble laws of nature and history The hopeless 
limes of the Roman Empire were evidently returning men 
could not but live, yet to do so they must resign themselves 
to being stifled, and renounce all idea of Sghting against 
the force of circumstances 

In one diy this dismal nightmare had vanished, and 
hope revived 'ihe great lesson which Spam had just given 
to the world was the more striking from its being precisely 
the one of which Europe stood most in need. Here it was 
not the government but the nation which had done every- 
ihing Elsewhere all were disheartened and dejected, 
because cabinets had miscrabl) failed m their efforts But 
the Spanish revolution said to the people, ‘Your salvation 
Is mvoiir own hands/ to individuals it said, ‘ Rel> upon 
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yourselves alone and you will conquer , and m support of 
Its words It appealed to its works. ^Vhat the coalition of aH 
the European governments had been onahlc to effect during 
eight years of war the Spanish revolution had accomplished 
m one campaign with a handful of msurgents. It bad 
twice inflicted on those redoubted eagle* the most bloody 
homiliatzon to which a Erench armjhad ever been subjected 
The material results of this victory were great enough, for 
the mvasion had by one blow been dnven back to the foot 
of the Pyrenees but its moral effect was mcalculable. 

The lesson needed no commentary It shone like 
ligh tning amidst darkness, and all eyes saw it at the same 
moment The charm was for ever broken the weak point 
of the colossus was discovered the conqueror of kings was 
not aa yet the conqueror of the people die ode which had 
so often lost when playing against him might now recom 
mence the game with hope of success. tfn^oriA resolred 
upon a dose alliance with Spam. She brought subsidies, 
aims, and unmense mumtions of war to the msurgents. 
■\Vith unusual activity she pressed forward the organisation 
and embarkatioii of her troops, which ore always so slow to 
move. She showed that the was determined to defend the 
toil of the Peninsula as if it were her own temtory 

In Germany the rebound of the events in Spam caused 
throughout the land a kind of clcctnc shock, which gart 
birth to what had never before existed, namely the G<rwuin 
Nalwn, The great rntcllectnal renaissance of Germany 
during the eighteenth century had it is true, prepared the 
way by forming the moral mdividaality of the people, but 
It was amidst the throes of defeat and foreign occapatwm 
that this glonotts birth took place, and that the word 
German country was pronounced for the first time in the 
world All the old antagonism, all the lupaannuated 
feuds between Northern and Southern German), between 
the larger and smaller states, between the prmccs and the 
higher ranks of the ancient aristocracy between the noble 
and the atuen, between the House of Austru and the 
House of Brandenburgi disappeared imtantancously to 
make wa) for one tingle icntimcnt— hatred of the French 
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)okc. 'I ho initnliNC l^lonj^wd to no cl.x'va ni putnulir, jt 
nnucrs.il ami sunuU iiKons It a.u a j-iulvs or of 
plnlosoplu , Murii/ AnuU, .\ho fo\iiuicd the .n.J, 

lint asiK^uiih'u k]f in wliidi uti'v^nn uul nn^dU) 

nobl(.t>, suldtcfi and nii’vin, dike tntul’ud liitin tin. . 
Expcritncc Ind pro\td in u the h.djUi and iht n ilurc ol 
the country \stro timntntls unra\i)urali!i, to put) u ufait 
I \cn the intrepid Major ‘'•hill l\ul htcn oMi ;td to .ulniit 
thib truth after hn unioriuinte, tluni^li htrim , efforts tf» 
or^jiniao an iinurrei lum in I’ru'-sii during the mnpn^in in 
Vohnd Iht Irtiuh <h < iipalit>n, iiu>rtu\«.r, ouiin to the 
Conftdtrition of liit Uhinc intl tlit tnurinuin nninhtr of 
our troop>, w n fir more iktpl) rooted in litrmany linn m 
the Ptinnsul'u 1 hat grtU intiond imnrm iitui, tiieftfort, 
wai. obliged to act m an iiiulerii md manner, and to dnguoc 
itself under the form oi set ret sutieiies 

1 he organisation of the ‘J /^crJkn. i \er) much resembled 
that adopted later bj the Carloisitrs A central rommiliet, 
at a disLince and bejond the reach of the Imperial Polite, 
directed the affairs of the association, ulm h then branched 
off into a multiplicity of pnxate committees 'I he jiro- 
vincial committees had no intercommuniealion, bo th it the 
discoaerj’ of one in no degree endangered the safei) of the 
others The association was thus gradually propigaled 
even m the provinces of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and It silently prepared its forces, awaiting the hour of a 
national nsing The highest as well as the lowest were 
proud of being aflihated to iL Ilardenburg and Scharn- 
horst, formerly ministers. Generals Blucher and Gneisenau, 
the duke of Brunswick -CEls, Major Schill, Doctor Jahn, 
were its most active members Before long the soil of 
ancient Germany was covered with similar associations, 
grafted on to this head institution The governments being 
forced, as all private individuals were, to dissimulate, and 
to make use of none but secret and evasive measures, 
thoroughly seconded this vast conspiracy It was served 
by two mimsters whose firmness of character was only 
equalled by their superior intellect , m Prussia by the Baron 
von Stein, in Austria by Count Stadion 
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Baroa von Stein seema to have been the first amongst 
hu countrymen who saw that nothing could save Germany 
but a great national namg. At all events, no one will 
deprive htm of the honour of having promoted it m the 
boldest, the most perseverm^ and the most skilful manner 
Thu great m mister was even more a great atisen. Ho 
felt that m order effectively to stir up the popular nuaes, 
which hitherto had been denied all share m the great 
mterests of the country it was necessary to bring them into 
public life. He felt that patnots cannot be made out of 
men bound down to the soil, and that thu unique occasion 
must be made use of m order to impose upon the nobdhty 
the sacrifice of their chief pnvileges. Be desired, there 
fore, that the prelude to the war of independence should 
be the exoanapation of the lower orders m Pnisjvi. ^Vlth 
men alone would be conquer Napoleon s despotum. 
He effaced the last vesogea of serfdom ffom the Pmsuan 
legislation, and turned the peasant into a atuen. He 
abolished feudal service, authorised the large propnetoa to 
divide their estates, gave the ccKt/nttus the nght of lelf 
administration by allowing them to choose then own 
muiuapal councils, and m this way tranafonned them into 
so many small centres fall of life, activity and cmc emula 
tion. He granted the middle class the right of acquiring 
landed property which had hitherto been the cxclusn’c 
pnvikge of the nobles, and threw open the mdustnal and 
commercial professions to the latter although thm tolerance. 

It must be added, was hateful to them, os being a sign of 
equality Such was the object of the three Memel decrees, 
dated m the months of October and November 1807 and 
owing to which Prussia had become a nation. And all 
these reforms, which were equivalent to a revolution, were 
effected by him without cither noise, or show, or any of 
those popular rewards so dear to vulgar tribunes. 

At the same time that he boldly abolished these old 
abuses, Stem obstinately resisted our exactions In the 
assessment of war contributionj a matter the settlement of 
which Napoleon purposely delayed in order to have a 
pretext for conunuing the occupation of the Prussian terd 
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tt u \ IIl 01 j ’ '^ilc'K 'n<i ] i''''i\t iv ^K»(*incc 0'^»iinst 

the 1 icnch Hlni’ni-'ir 'iiun in I'n. ii \.]iiih V-xm^|,j,.^l\\hcn 
ii <,>'mn’unL<l ot Inu \ nu h ni i’ .r; al\\a>'> 

"'ll cl 1 1 il\''t^l lit 1 Hn ini.''nic ' 'Pile mann 

iul’H oi Ums in^i’^ ti < ' ti’^j ir u , v \ ill iiiu easy from 

U'L lUnnni'U -uu ^ JhiulUc 1 liii u^ >»yun)i.nis, for 
XHo’loh V ill. n c nil'll. in ■ tn^ u'lnin’ .’r uinii pmssi.l U) 

ni-i n. proi-ii. ’in t. I ) mi, Iml Iklii nhh^ul retain the 

jiri. iii.r miinliLr ni ihc oM Tins i .n Darn’s 

nrikr'. v i.ri. nc-.sr Imt tins ' ert carried out, 

or ihi. ni.re i mint mu in imnti i \ '•imi., ujj^ the pretence 
oi lining iimunikrsinnil Ikiui incessant 

^qiniibk-', i.\m urnn^ iIiuk uUie-' \ null dj,^pjy imtated 
the I’ni-si in pnpul Ulun, -Iri. ui\ c 1 1 l"-ritnl - [^y crush* 
lUj^ burden-^ ih u h ul been iii)j.u',..(l upon r 

Nor dill Von siein > qihere oi u uon ojifine itself to 
Prussia He surcesstull\ siro' e lo eMeiid 11 (Lcr the whole 
of Ciernnni, and es[)ecidl\ o\er iIios_ pf'^vinces which 
Were allied to the 1 relit h 1 injure ‘ 1 he ‘-Lasperation m 
Gerunnj> mcrea'-es daiK, he wioie, uii the • ^tli of August 
iSoS, to I’liiKe '^lyn M'lit^enstein, tlieii .U [jj^ batlis in 
Mecklenburg ft must be encouraged au^j stimulated 
I should much like lo haie corrosj)ondenis established in 
Hesse and W estplialia, that they should mal.^j preparation 
theie for certain e\cnls, and seek to eslabhg|^ intercourse 
there with men of energy and good will 27 / 4 ,’ affatn 

of Spain ate maktin' a ptofound n/ipt c^sioti They proi’C 
'lahat oui^hi long situt to lune Intn fonnieti jj. ^yould be 
very useful to spread the news m a jirudcnt kariner’ This 
significant letter was seized at Spandau on V|; Koppe 
and instantly transmitted to Napoleon by bjarshal Soult* 
Although It lifted only one corner of the veil, L enough 
to enlighten the Emperor on the gravity of tUg events that 
were being prepared in Germany But, 
and completely absorbed in his designs of revenging him- 
self on Spam by the infliction of exemplary Punishment he 
regarded Stem’s letter only as a motive foi. peremptorily 

1 Mlmoires tuh ihs fapiets d'nn homme d'Jto^ 

Schoell Histoiteahr des TtaUh ' (Hardenburg) 
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cntring short the objections of Prussia to his pecuniary 
demands, and forcing Kfng Fredenc WUham to dismiss 
his minister. Obliged to maice a retrograde step for the 
purpose of concentrating all his forces ngninst Spam, he 
took advantage of this madent to effect this retreat m the 
most fiivonroblc manner possible. He made use of the 
letter therefore, bat despised the warning it contained. 
He had it printed In the Memteur^ with these few words 
of comment The kmg of Prussia may be pitied for 
having ministers toha art as unshlfai as thsj art pavtrst. 
This short sentence was the death warrant of Stem t adml 
nistration. The great patnot retired that be might not 
implicate hia connCry but his plans and hrs reforms none 
the less constituted the life and soul of the Prus si a n govern 
ment, and therein lay the dangen ' I have demanded, 
wrote Napoleon to Soult, on September lo, that Stein be 
expelled from the mmistry otherwise the king of Prussia 
shall not re-enter possesson of his states. 1 have placed 
his property in Westphalia under sequestration. 

like every other satisfaction which he demanded at this 
critical moment, this was also granted to him but the very 
facahty with which he obtamed it ought to have shown him 
that other means were rebed upon, secret it might but 
certain whereby revenge could be later Prince 

William of Prussia had been m Pam during several months 
past for the definitive settlement of the Prussian debt 
Chompogny signified to him m Napoleon’s name that he 
must at once accept the sum of one hundred and forty 
millions fixed by the Emperor The pnnee was obliged 
at the some time to submit to the hard conditions impeded 
upon bis king. The convention, fixing the amount of the 
debt, stipulated that ten thousand French troops should 
continue to occupy the fortresses of Glogau, StetUn, and 
Cilstnn until It were fully paid off that they should be 
roamtained, if not paid, by the king of Prussia, that the 
Prussian army should be reduced to forty-too tksusani wum 
for ten yean, the king not bang allowed under any arcum- 
stanres to tnakc gciod lU deficiency by raumg the miliila 
< ViMU/avr oT ScpteniLcr 3, iSoS. 
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(separate Articles, I. and III ) Lastly, King Frederic 
William bound himself, m case of war against Austria, to 
place a division of sixteen thousand men at Napoleon’s 
disposal’- 

Such were the first-fruits of Stem’s policy But his 
defeat was more apparent than real, as a main feature of 
his plans was to push everything to extremes, and he rehed 
more upon the despair which an excess of evil would pro- 
duce than upon the petty ingenuity of the pohcy of cabinets 
So cruel an abuse of force could only serve his purposes in 
the end, for, in the intolerable position thus created for 
them, the monarchy and the Prussian people could hence- 
forth only hve in a permanent state of conspiracy They 
had been obliged to submit to the treaty, but they evaded 
it • The Mimster of War, Scharnhorst, earned out all the 
reforms in the military departments which his friend Stein 
had introduced into the civil order He admitted the 
middle classes to supenor grades m the army , and, whilst 
ostensibly maintaining it at the figure of 42,000 men, had 
m reality 200,000, thanks to a kind of rapid rotation by 
which soldiers remained in a regiment only just long enough 
to receive instruction. 

In Austna Count Stadion, obliged to treat an all- 
powerful aristocracy and an influential clergy with respect, 
was unable to undertake great popular reforms Moreover, 
he had no strong and senous-minded population to lean 
upon, like that of Northern Germany But, if he had to 
adopt less radical measures, he worked with no less energy 
in furtherance of the common cause The Austrian army 
had been thoroughly reorganised by the Archduke Charles, 
who was constantly exercising iL The active army of 
300,000 men had lately received the addition of a reserve 
numbering nearly 100,000 Nay more Stadion had 
decreed throughout the whole extent of the empire the 
estabhshment of a national mihtia, and almost the entire 
able-bodied population had come forward to enrol them- 
selves in It with extraordinary enthusiasm and without dis- 
tinction of class Free gifts flowed into the public treasury 
1 Convention of September 8, 1S08 De Clercq, Recued dts traith 
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In short, for the first time a patriotic movement was pro- 
dnced in that artificial empire, which has never been a 
conntry Austria becoming a nation through hatred and 
fear of foreign domination, Austria appealing to public 
opinion through the eloquent pen of Gents, Austru become 
the champion of the nght of nations and of European 
hberty — such a phenomenon m itself condemned Napoleon s 
pohey It told how mverted the r 6 la had beaime m 
Europe smee the great days of the French Revolution, and 
how far removed was the pretended heir of the men 89 
from the prinaple* which had inspired them I 

The armaments of Austria could not fall to attract the 
attention of the Emperor of the French for whilst arrogat 
mg to huoKlf the right of having 800 000 men under arms, 
Napoleon was by no means indmed to tolerate anything of 
the kmd on the port of a foreign power On the 16th 
July Champaguy taking advantage of some pretended 
violence to French subjects, questioned Pnnee Mettcmlcfa 
as to the mtentions of his government. A few days later 
he renewed his questions os to the armaments m a tone of 
extreme bitterness. What does your government mean? 
Why should it disturb the peace of the Continent? Your 
pnnees traverse your provmces they call the people to 
the defence of the country The whole population from 
eighteen to forty five has been placed under arms 
Your people ore frightened, your neighbours alarmed 
Every one is asUng; ** tVhat docs Aaitna mean ? ^Vfiat 
danger threatens her? “ etc. ^ llettermch’i reply 
dated July 23 1808 was clear and unanswerable. All the 
states, neighbours of Austnn, Italy Bavana, W^cstphaha, 
and even the Grand Duchy of Warsaw had changed their 
mihtary systems and adopted the French conscription. 
Austria could not remain behindhand without compromis- 
ing the safety of her people she therefore imitated ber 
neighbours by effecting a transformation analogous to that 
which they hod accompUsbed Herreserve and hcrnational 
guard were mstuuuons she had only borrowed from France, 

I Doatmoiu commimlAteJ to the Senate la (be dtdeg cf 
14, 1S09. No, III An 4 ftri. 
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in order to place herself on a footing of equality with the 
other states of Europe What were called her armaments 
had no other meamng ^ To this embarrassing reply Cham- 
pagny answered by touching on different matters discussed 
at Teplitz and Carlsbad. He asserted that two couriers 
had been arrested on their way to Dalmatia^ an arrest 
which afterwards was to be transformed into an assasstnatiofi 
in Napoleon’s manifestoes , then, finally, he offered to raise 
the camps m Silesia, — a measure which the French govern- 
ment had decided upon zn any case^ m consequence of the 
events in Spam But he did not offer the only measure 
which would have been conclusive, namely, the reduction 
of the French and allied armies, m proportion to the 
reduction he wished to obtain from Austria.^ Henceforth 
Napoleon’s exactions could alone be regarded as acts of 
diplomatic violence 

That, however, was the precise character he wished to 
give them He quickly understood, that, from the point 
of view of international law, he could not force Austria out 
of the purely defensive position she had chosen Deter- 
mined, at the same time, to drive her out of it by war, yet 
not wishing to undertake that war until he had subdued 
Spam, he resolved to gain time by menaces and intimida- 
tion , both of which means were efficacious enough against 
a power whose preparations were still far from complete 
No sooner had he returned to Paris from his journey 
through the south and west of France (August 14, 1808) 
than Napoleon took up the dialogue with Mettermch at 
the point where Champagny had left it off On the 15 th 
August, in the midst of a solemn audience given to the 
great bodies of the State, and to the members of the 
diplomatic corps, the Emperor personally apostrophised 
the Austrian ambassador In presence of the astonished 
assembly he indulged m one of those violent outbursts that 
had become so celebrated since his interview with Lord 
Whitworth He took advantage of the reserve which his 

* Documents communicated to the Senate in the sitting of Apnl 
14, 1S09 No V ‘ 

- Ibtd Champagny to Mettermch, July 30, 180S 
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position imposed on tbe ambassador m order to assail him 
at his ease with undignified in v ec ti ves and with qoesaons 
which he allowed hrm no time to answer 

I>oe* Austria then wish to make war upon us, or does 
she want to frighten us ? Who is attacking you that 
you should thus th;nk of defending yourself? Is not 
everything around you peaceihl? Since the peace of 
PreshUTg, has there been the slightest difference betwe en 
you and me? Yon are the people to the defence 

of the country, you are increasing your regiments to 1300 
men. You have 14,000 artiUery hones, you are arming 
your fortresses, and yet yonr exchange which was already 
so low has fallen still lower! Do not say that yon are 
obliged to provide for your safety you know I ask nothing 
from you. I have encampM^ my troops in order to let 
them draw breath they are encamped not in France^ but 
m foragn coontnes, bttoMu tt u Im But if you 

oiTD I will arm. I wiH raise aoo,ooo men if necessary 
You will find no contmentol power to Join you. The 
emperor of Russia hmiy jf will request you to remain 
qmet Your emperor can have no ill-fccling against me. 
I occupied his capital, and the greater part of his provinces, 
but aH was given back to him, I even kept Venice only 
to leave fewer subjects of discord. But war will take place 
whether you or I like iL Your people are roused, and 
have committed acts of violence, because they place more 
fiuth m your measures th.in m your proclamations m favour 
of peace, ffcnct tfu assasssMafifin thrte of my etunen tn 

tkar way to DalmaUa, A few more such insults and war 
will become inevitable, y&r tfuy may lull us but they shall 
not tnsult us with imfunsty You say that you have 

an army of 400,000 men. Yon wish to double it. To 
follow your example it will soon be necessary to arm even 
the women 1 In such a state of things war will become 
desirable in order to bnng about a solution- An evil, 
severe but shorty is far better than prolonged suffering. ^ 
Such m bncf was this mcoherent and undignified saJly 
according to Champagn/s report to Genenl Andr6MS), in 
• Champocpy to Andnfosiy Aoctul 16, 180S. 
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which all Its more violent expressions were carefully omitted 
It left out, on one side, all the real difficulties of the situa- 
tion of the two countries , it evaded all serious discussion 
on the part of Metternich, it was full of compromising 
avowals, of false and wounding allegations , but above all 
it possessed m the highest degree the tone and character 
which Napoleon wished to give it, namely, that of a pubhc 
menace The most astounding feature of this long diatribe 
was, undeniably, the reproach of ingratitude addressed to 
the emperor of Austna 1 Napoleon in conclusion demanded 
that Austria should countermand her armaments and recog- 
nise Joseph as king of Spam Finding it impossible to take 
up the gauntlet at once, the cabinet of Vienna temporised 
and made vague promises, yet never for an instant sus- 
pended its preparations, so that Napoleon succeeded but 
very imperfectly in his attempt at intimidation 

Nor did the Emperor succeed any better with a court 
which he had humbled to the last degree and which he 
had hitherto always subdued through fear The Holy See, 
ordinarily so hostile to the most legitimate insurrections, 
was more alive than perhaps any other European court to 
the success of that in Spam It may be said with truth 
that It had individually more gnevances against Napoleon 
than all the other cabinets together After Cardinal de 
Bayanne’s useless mission, Napoleon had seized the Papal 
States, whilst disguising them under the singular titles of 
departments of the Metauro, of the Mmo7ie, and of the 
Tronto ^ — denominations which he selected purposely m 
order to efiace old associations, and m the behef that 
under these names no one would recognise the Roman 
States He had then quietly taken possession of Rome 
(Feb 2, 1808), where General Miollis instantly laid hands 
on all the public offices, and governed the Eternal City 
like a comvaon p/efedure The Pope had protested against 

the occupation of his capital , but, although this protest 
was made with true evangelical sweetness, Napoleon’s only 
reply was to remove the advisers who, he said, were leading 
His Holiness astray He made his gensdarmes seize all 
the Cardinals i\ho were not Roman subjects by birth, and. 
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taking them out of Rome, conduct them acrou the frontier 
He incorporated the soldiers of the Pope’s army amongst 
hu own troops, maJong them promise that ‘they would no 
longer be 1^ byt pnesta an honour for which these 
unfortunate men had to pay dearly These acts of nolence 
were crowned by the occupation of the Qginnal, and Pms 
VlL saw himself not only despoflcd of all the prerogatives 
of royalty but watched like a pnaoner beneath hu own 
roof (April 7 1808). 

Neverthdess, just as he was about to embark m the 
contest with Spam Napoleon perceived, though according 
to hu custom rather late that he had undertaken too much 
at a time, and that hu quoircls with the court of Rome 
might sertotuly injure hu projects against Spam. On Apnl 
18 1808, he wrote to Pnncc Eugdje My son I I am 
immensely occupied on that account I desire that the 
Roman affaiis be postponed and] the 10th Ma7> mean 
while have the four legations governed temporanly in the 
manner I have ordered. One must not undertake every 
thnag at* once. The adjournment thus proposed was 
that of the publication of the decree m which he dedaicd 
that he revoked the donation of Charlemagne, hu 
tnffus ^rtdiutscr ' m regard to the provinces of Urbino, 
Ancona, Mocerata, and Camenna The counter order 
arrived too late, for MioUu had not only published the 
decree, but had seued, m the very palace of the Holy 
Father hu Secretary of State, Gnbrielh. Between the 
Papacy and the Empire it was henceforth to be war to the 
knife. An eiplosion might be prevented, the noise might 
be stifled by intimidation, sflcncc, or mystery, but its 
progress could not be arrested, and it would be earned on 
without truce and without mtcnnusion until one of the 
two combatants should frilt 

It is easy to imagine the impresaon which, m such a 
state of things, the news of our reverses in Spain tnado 
upon the Roman Court It produced a most comforting 
effect on the Vatican. The protests of the Holy See, 

> OrdCT of tbo day of GenersIMtoUi*, Maya; 

> ANm^rvt of Priiico r 4- 
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hitherto so timid, instantly acquired a haughty and bitter 
tone, at which Cardinal Pacca, who signed them in his 
character of successor to Gabrielli, admits in his memoirs 
that he was somewhat shocked From the month of 
August 1808 each act of the French administration in the 
Roman States became a fresh occasion for the publication 
of vehement manifestoes, which were placarded on the 
walls of Rome by invisible agents The more Napoleon 
sought to allay hostihties, to beguile his adversaries, and to 
avoid new subjects of dispute, the more Pius VII raised 
his voice, and endeavoured to attract the attention of 
Europe, stiU heedless and mduBFerent Our reverses, it is 
true, were not senous enough to permit the Holy Father to 
have recourse to extreme measures, but he began to 
prepare his spintual weapons , he kept them m good order , 
in the silence of his cabinet he examined and affectionately 
handled a bull of excommunication which long since had 
been ready, and which he proposed to launch against 
Napoleon at the first opportune moment ^ 

The general situation of the Continent, apparently 
without cause for alarm at the moment, might yet become 
most dangerous, once Napoleon were engaged with his 
best troops m Spam Though unconscious of the most 
disquieting symptoms m the actual state of affairs, he 
nevertheless at once perceived the necessity of taking 
precautions, by lowering his pretensions, and this time 
especially seriously obtaining the support of Russia. He 
must either renounce Spam, which, his pride did not permit, 
or else show himself to Europe with forces of such a 
description as would quell all desire of troubhng our opera- 
tions in the Pemnsula. The alliance with Alexander was, 
at all times, the most certain method of restrammg the 
European powers Unfortunately, the disappointment which 
the Czar had experienced after the treaty of Tilsit had not 
contnbuted to give him confidence in Napoleon For 
a certain time the latter had succeeded m occupying 
Alexander’s imagination with fantastic plans for the parti- 
tion of Turkey and an expedition to India , but of all the 
1 Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca 
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posjessions promised hiia Finland alone had been given 
This acquisition, forcibly taken from the States of a relative 
and ally exhausted by labour m the common cause, was 
not approved of m Russia, where for a long time past 
nothing had been feared from the neighbourhood of 
Sweden. The Czar’s mtnnacy with Napoleon had always 
been unpopular amongst his own subjects , smce the 
deceptions of Tilsit it had become hateful to them, and 
they spoke loudly at SL PetcTsburg of the possibihty of 
having recourse to the Aswtu rtmedy — a sovereign 
method already appUed to Paul L and many of ha 
prcdecesson.^ 

Napoleons relabons with the court of Russia, at one 
time very formal, became fiir more amicable, according as 
Spanish ailaira grew complicated After the capitulation 
of Baylen they became posittvely affectionate. The Czar 
was too clear-cghted not to understand the meaning of tlus 
gradatioa He quickly understood that the more di&dties 
Napoleon might create for himself in Spam, the more 
would he be forced to make coDcesnonti to Russia. Most 
characteristic it truly was, and condemnatory of thu much- 
vaunted alliance, that oar ally was obliged to calculate on 
our reverses I Far then from objecting m the slightest 
degree to the enterprises of his great friend, Alexander per 
pctuaHy spoke of them to Caulaincouit as matters that were 
most natural and l^itiinatc. Having done so much to 
disown the past and abandon the cause he had sened, he 
had no alternative but to persevere in order to reap the 
benefit of his conduct He therefore, inth a pleasure that 
IS easy to understand, beheld embarrassments springing up 
and mcreasing, which would render bu positloa all the 
stronger So eariy as the middle of March, Napoleon, 
anxious to calm the imptatieoce of Russia, declared to 
Tolstoi that he was diipcwed to satisfy her on every point, 
to evacuate Russia, to quiet the Polei^ and to settle the 
nffeln f of the , but that be desired first to have a freih 
interview with the Czar, at which all these questions would 
be definitively arranged. 

1 C^rra/tMfitMce Jt/UmMiifwt of Comle d« 
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After the affair of Baylen these demonstrations of friend- 
ship assumed a tone of tenderness Napoleon grew im- 
patient to see Alexander, to press him to his heart, to 
efface all recollections of temporary misunderstandings 
How far removed he now is from the project of keeping 
Silesia as an equivalent for the principalities, which he 
formerly considered such a natural arrangement ! There 
can be no question of that to-day, nor of that empty scare- 
crow of Polish independence The rdUs are changed 
Alexander no longer solicits, as at Tilsit , he can make his 
own conditions and, if need be, impose them So com- 
pletely IS he master of the situation, that even Austria offers 
him those provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia for which 
Napoleon so long encouraged him to hope The Russian 
alliance, which at Tilsit had only been an arrangement to 
flatter Napoleon’s ambition, had now become a necessity 
to him. Each side felt this, hence the two sovereigns 
were equally' impatient to meet again , the one to strengthen 
an alhance so indispensable to the success of his plans, the 
other to denve from it all the promised advantages It 
was settled, therefore, that the desired interview should 
take place at Erfurt towards the end of September 1808 
To satisfy Russian ambition, to obtain, by means of this 
powerful aid, a few months tranquillity in Europe, which 
would enable him to crush for ever the Spanish insurrection, 
such was the new plan to which Napoleon devoted himself 
with habitual activity, and m which he had every chance of 
succeedmg, owing to the enmities he had contrived to sow 
amongst the chiefs of the old European coahtion Divided 
through his influence, as the chiefs of the confederacy of 
Gaul had been by Csesar, they would have met with the 
same fate, had not the Spanish people, like a new actor, 
appeared on the scene and thrown its sword into the 
balance On Spain alone did the destiny of Europe depend 
at this moment, and against Spam Napoleon was about to 
direct all his efforts Freed from Prussia by the treaty of 
September 8, freed at least momentarily from Austria by 
the Russian alhance, he led towards the Pyrenees the 
prmcipal corps of that immense army which occupied 
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Go^y At other period* of hi* career he had accom 
pushed great deed* with gmoU mean.*, — to^y he require* 
a more rapid method, one more smtcd to strike the imainim 
tion of mankind. It is not a campaign of Italy that he i* 
^paring against Spam, but an expedition m the style of 
Xeiitt He d^ea to appear there a* an exterminator 
armed with thunder, or a god anxious to avenge his ofiended 
majesty 


the 5th September 1808 his ministers, Champagny 
Md Clarke, presented themselves m hi* name before the 
Senate. Champagny as Mmi*ter for Foreign Aflairs, com 
mumcated to this assembly the treaties concluded at 
^yonne with the dispossessed pnnees of Spam. These 
lamou* documents of sad memory were accompanied by 
two ctiually extraordinary report* from the same rnmif t^ ni 
of the usurpation of the Spanish throne. In the 
to of these, antedated the a4th Apnl, Champagny after 
vmg ftatrf all the motives which imposed upon Napoleon 
^ Spam, and of recommencing the 

work of Lo^ xrv, laid down the bold axiom— which pro- 
uccd m Europe what m our days is called a prolonged 
sen^n,— namely that what poluy aJvius, jnxiut 
mtixted upon the obligation of puttmg on 
^ to quarrels, which had been »o cleverly fomented 
between father and sou the necessity of avenging the 
cause of the sovereigns, of not allowing an insult to the 
majesty of throne* to go unpunished, of not abandoning 
Spam to the avidity of England. ‘ Will jour Majesty *aid 
this wxirthy m ini s te r allow this new prey to be devoured 
by England ? There was no danger that Napoleon would 
let other* perform a task which be so well Lnew how to 
perform himself 


The second report, dated September r was a short 
statement of acts of monstrous mgnxtilude by which the 
Spaniard* had responded to the benevolent mtention* of 
the Emperor The ampting ^old of hingland, the passions 
of tkt Spanuk pcpula^t the influence of the wwnks the 
M/n^vts cf t?u agents 0/ iht TnqutssUam wka dreaded reform 
had disappointed hope* that were so just and generous. 
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‘ But,’ It added, ‘ would Napoleon allow England to say, 
Spain IS one of my provinces ? — never ! To prevent such 
shame and misfortune ti\o millions of brave soldiers are 
ready, if necessary, to cross the Pyrenees ’ 

Clarke’s mission i\as to prove to the Senate that these 
last words were no empty metaphor His report began by 
stating ‘ that France never had had a larger or finer army,’ 
and, in consequence of this assertion he concluded by 
demanding from the Senate, not an ordinary conscription 
of eighty thousand men, but a levy of hundred a 7 id sixty 
thousand This exorbitant levy was no longer one year, 
but sixteen months in advance, and struck at one blow 
both the young men who, according to rule, ought not to 
have been called out until 1810, and those older ones who 
had escaped the preceding conscriptions, then considered 
so onerous ‘And is there anything extraordinary,’ said 
Clarke, ‘ in the fact that the immense population of France 
should afford the spectacle of a million of armed men, 
ready to punish England ?’ Really extraordinary was the 
fact that this million of men were armed for a cause not 
their own, and allowed themselves to be marked like a 
flock of sheep sent to the slaughter-house It had been 
said of the Revolution that, hke Saturn, it devoured its 
children, but what were the sacrifices of the Reign of 
Terror compared to this fearful holocaust consummated in 
cold blood, with the tranquil self-complacency of a reaper 
mowing down his corn ? 

The author of these homicidal measures himself ad- 
dressed a message to the Senate, the better to make them 
feel the necessity of obedience ‘ He imposed these fresh 
sacnfices upon his people with confidence they were 
necessary m order to spare them greater ones, and to lead 
to the grand result of general peace ’ Every war under the 
Empire was the last war , as under the Reign of Terror 
every proscnption was the last proscription ‘ Frenchmen 1 ’ 
added Napoleon, ‘ my plans have only one end in view, 
your happiness and the security of your childien You 

have so often told me that you love me ! I shall estimate 
the truth of your sentiments by the zeal you show in 
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seconding plans so nearly affecting yonr omi dearest 
interests, the honour of the Empire, and tny ^orjl It 
would not hare been easy to prove how these mterorti, this 
honour this glory could consist m covering the Spanish 
Penmsnla v?ith bloodshed and niim If France reflUy did 
love Napoleon, she was cruelly rewarded , and strange were 
the proofs of love which his tooder soni demanded. 

Lacdpfede was again, on this occasion, mterpreter of the 
feelings of the Senate. ‘Anarchy’ he said, that blmd 
and feroaous monster from which Napoleons genius has 
delivered France, — has now lighted her torches and raised 
her scaffolds in the middle of Spam I England has hastened 
to send her airmes thither and to nnite her standard with 
the hideous ensigns of the satellite* of Terror But 

the Emperor’s arm shall liberate the Spaniards. Ah I 

how the royal spirits of Lotus XIV., of Fianas I and of 
the Great Henry must be consoled by Napoleon s generous 
resolve. The French will respond to his eacreid voice. 
He asks for a new pledge of their love. With what ardour 
they win run to him I ^ 

Such was the tone of the period. I nhaH not stop to 
discuss the possible sincerity of such language. It is at 
least doubtful whether true sentiments could ever have been 
thus eipressed. It is more mtercjtmg and more useful to 
mquire how and why this language deluded Napoleon* 
contemporaries, for one is obliged to admit that it must 
have made a certain impression on them, when the highest 
bod) in the State could have used iL Thu style, then so 
mo(i m vogue, was only a new application of that taste 
for thcatncal declamation, which, at afl time*, has been the 
iharue and the scourge of our nation, but which espcaoDy 
marked the declme of the French Revolution. For Napo- 
leon substitute the people, and >‘ou will find a thousand 
examples of LacrfpMe’s harangue m the penod which pre- 
ceded the French Empire. The flatterers had changed 
masters, but the flattery remained what it had been — 
pretentious, pompous, and low Napoleon, from the outset 

^ Speech of r*i-ain> Lac^pide In the piling of Septemher lo, iSoS. 
ArtJura farUwuHiartt. 
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own tnx)p8 several raiments composed of Italians, of Poles, 
of Batch and of Germans, forcing these people, while regret 
ring the liberty they had lost, to fight for the enslavement 
of the only nation whose example th^ onght to have mutated. 

All these soldiers, who had so often been told that their 
victones on the Niemen had brought about peace, and yet 
were so soon again called upon to fight for it anew on the 
Guadalquivir might perhaps perceive that their credulity 
was somewhat abused they might tn^ of promenades, at 
once so glonoos and $0 tearfully sanguinary, and of promises 
perpetually evaded of a never-ending task accomplished 
with so much difficulty It was necessary therefore, to 
prevent dangerous reflectioni on their part, to daale them, 
to blind them to then posmon, to lead them to slaughter 
m Spam aj to a festrval Napoleon, consequently hod a 
magnificent reception prepored for them in the towns 
through which they passed between the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees and as ^e monicipahties were not nch enough 
to mcor the expense, be mdemnified them at the rate ol 
three fiancs per man Addresses, verses, theatrical repre 
sentations gratis, dinners, — such, he wrote to the Minister 
of the Intenor is what I expect fiom the dtuens for the 
soldiers on their return os conquerors. * At Mctr, Nancy 
Reims, Pans, Tours, Bourges, and Bourdeaux, the heroes of 
the grand arsnh were receiv^ with noisy ftUs which bow 
ever did not succeed in making them entirely foiget that 
they were like passing guests who are made to enter by one 
door and instantly have to leave by the other Napoleon 
at least seems to have been of this opinion, for our soldiers 
had not gone half way on their route when he wrote again 
to Cretet to advise him to have ‘ uagx composed in Pans, 
for the purpose of reviviDg enthusiasm. But on what 
fub}ects were these songs to be wntten ? On tyrants ? No 
oil should any more be said of them. On the country? 
Every one knew It was not in danger Perfidious Albion 
was a worn out theme They must treat, said the 

Emperor of tMe Uhoiy of the Seal'* The hberty 

I Napoleoo to Cretet, September J 180S. 

* /kJ, September 17 rSoi 
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of the scvi ' uhat an irresistible stimulant for the poet’s 
imagination and for the soldier’s heroism' ‘You must 
ha\e three kinds of songs made/ he added, ‘so that the 
soldier may not hear the same thing sung twice ’ In real 
life, as on the stage, it is never desmable too closely to 
examine the hidden springs by means of which grand trans- 
formations of scenery are produced, lest m so doing we 
shall exaggerate their importance , but this admission once 
made, one must confess that more wretched machinery 
never set m motion more paltry stage-scenery 

The Emperor Alexander had already started for Erfurt, 
accompanied only by some high functionaries of his court, 
his brother the Grand- Duke Constantine amongst the 
number, and his mimster old RomanzofT, almost the only 
partisan ivhom the French alliance could boast m Russia. 
Alexander had quitted St Petersburg amid the extreme 
displeasure of his subjects, still most hostile to his new 
policy, and in spite of his mother’s entreaties who felt 
excessively alarmed at this journey There is no doubt 
that the termination of the interview at Bayonne was not 
calculated to inspire Alexander with unraixed confidence, 
but his position was far from being the same as that of the 
kmg of Spain By seizing Ferdmand’s person, Napoleon 
might have thought, with a certain amount of plausibihty, 
that he was by that one stroke seizing his kingdom , but 
a similar delusion was impossible with regard to Russia. 
The essay, moreover, had too signally failed to induce him 
to try It a second time 

It is always dangerous and often puenle to desire to 
interpret the secret sentiments of historical personages 
But if the expenence of mankind and the circumstances of 
his position affected Alexander as they ordinarily would 
other men, it is allowable to believe that he brought with 
him to this interview but meagre sympathy for his august 
ally Seduced by the promises made at Tilsit, he had 
sacnficed to Napoleon the generous illusions of his youth, his 
popularity in Europe, and the almost superstitious attach- 
ment of his subjects , he had sacnficed to him his own 
self-respect , and yet, even after these sacrifices, the promises 
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had not been kept He had received from him only one 
present, of a descnphon for which no one is grateful, beanue 
it must be accepted with a blush, — Finland, taken from a 
relative. And if Napoleon now seemed more disposed to 
fulfil his engagements, Alexander knew to what acadent he 
owed this unhoped for civility, his courtiers themselves did 
not hesitate to speak of It The Emperor Alexander has 
had many churches built, said Tolstoi, the ambassador, to 
his brother Count Nicholas , advise him to have one built 
to Notrt Dame dd ioccorro tPEspasm ^ 

Spam, most certainly was the sole cause of the revival 
of friendship shown by Napoleon to the Ciai. The aflaiis 
he had to arrange with Alexander could have been os well 
settled in Pans as at Erfurt^ and by correspondence as well 
01 by an interview What the two sovereigns had to say 
to each other m no way necessitated a personal meetings 
their feelings could not be of a very friendly nature after 
BO many reaprocol misunderstandings. Napoleon made 
up his mmd beforehand to satisfy his ally by givmg him 
the two prmapohties of Moldavia and Walla chia, which 
bod been the cause of their mutual coldness , he was not 
a man to modify his plans under the influence of a conver 
satioa Moreover he could not hide from himself that his 
position with regard to Alexander was fiir from being so 
frivourable as at TUnL His prestige, at that time perfect 
had sensibly drmmished amce His armies, then deemed 
invinable, had experienced checks os humfliatmg as they 
were disastrous. These were strong reasons for avoiding 
an mtemew which could not fiul to rouse rcflectionj on 
the past 

But necessity spoke more loudly than pndc. After the 
immense retrograde movement which be had executed with 
his troops from the Oder to the Rhine, and on the eve of 
an expedition into Spam, he felt it necessary to obtain at 
any cost a manifestation of such a nature as might intimidate 
Europe and to produce this result, it did not suffice, m his 
opinion, to make the Franco-Russian alliance pubbely known 
but he desired to make a parade of bis intimacy with Alex 
* Conito d< Aftirtrc J Coms/tMSimt Ji/lcmsttiMf 
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ander in some manner that would strike all mmds He 
even thought of askmg him for one of his sisters in mamage, 
so that this friendship might appear indissoluble. This 
admirable master of stage effect had therefore dehberately 
overcome his repugnances, in order to give Europe a grand 
representation. But the advantages to be denved from the 
interview at Erfurt consisted solely in the value of opimon, 
which after all is very transitory In reality, Napoleon had 
to undertake all the trouble of the business, and although 
he received httle more than moral support in exchange for 
the most substantial concessions, he seemed at Erfurt almost 
as if mdebted to the sovereign of whom at Tilsit he had 
been the protector 

The two Emperors met on the 27th of September, on 
the road between Weimar and Erfurt They embraced 
each other with that air of perfect cordiality of which kings 
alone possess the secret, especially when their intention is 
rather to stifle than to embrace They made then entry into 
the town on horseback together, amidst an immense con- 
course of people Napoleon had wished by its magnificence 
to render the reception worthy of the illustrious guests who 
had agreed to meet at Erfurt He had sent thither fi:om 
the storehouses of the crown, bronzes, porcelain, the richest 
hangmgs, and the most sumptuous furniture He desired 
that the CoiiTedie-Fratigatse should heighten the brilhant 
effects of these f^tes by performing the chief masterpieces of 
our stage, firom Cinna down to La Mart de Cksar, before 
this royal audience The day was passed m promenades, 
in mihtary manoeuvres, m the chase on a large scale in the 
Saxon forests In the evemng Alexander dmed with Napo- 
leon, and they then proceeded to the theatre, there to hear 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire acted by Talma and Mdlle 
Duchesnois The evemng terminated with the Emperor of 
Russia. 

All the natural adherents of Napoleon hastened to answer 
his appeal by flockmg to Erfurt, for he did not lose sight of 
his pnncipal object, and his desire was to appear before 
Europe surrounded by a court composed of kings In this 
-cortege were to be seen those of Bavaria, of Wurtemburg, 
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of Saiony of Westphalia, and Prince 'UTlJiam of Pniasia 
and beside these atari of first magnitude twinkled the 
obscure Pleiades of the Rhenish Confederation. The re- 
union, almost exclusively German was meant to prove to 
German idealists the vanity of their dreams. Were not all 
present who had any weight in Genmay from their power 
rank or nchcs? Was it not even hinted that the emperor 
of Austria had implored the favour, without being able to 
obtain It, of admission to the conferences of Erfnrt ? ^ 'Hus 
report was most improbable, for after such an afiron^ the 
Emperor of Austria never could have sent Baron de Vincent 
to Erfurt with a letter fijJJ of the most flattenng compliments 
to the Emperor of the French bnt the credobty with which 
such rumours were accepted gives an idea of the hao^ty 
tone of omnipotence adopted at Erfurt by the two orhiten 
of Europe. By the side of those powerful ones of the earth 
rejoicing in thetr subjection, and proud to be the courtien 
of the king of kings, what could the poor conspirators of 
the Tugtndbufid and of the Trulscltbund effect ? Nor could 
there be any hanu m leaving them m their cellars m peace, 
and letting them eihale their mystic love of Grand Tcutouia 
— a metaphysical abstraction worthy of a like chimerical 
worship I 

And soon a worse defection followed, for the Lings of 
intellect came m their turn to bow down before Oesar 
Goethe and Wieland were presented to Napoleon they 
appeared at his court and by their glory adorned hu 
triumph. German patriotism was severely tned at Erfurt , 
but It may be said tint of all its humiHatjons the one which 
the Germans most deeply resented was that of beholding 
their greatest literary genius decking himself out with 
Napoleons favours. The men of Goethe's generation 

1 This Ci£Xi stated mlher Hgbllr by Locebeript, Clgooc and many 
other historians, b in reality Tooiulcd only oq an eqnlrocal dcclaratloa 
coQtalaed In a report of 31 . de Champagny (dated 3 farch 2, 1S09) 
Hhlch attrlbatcs the foUemiag words to Sfcttemlch t No dembt il 
the Emperor bad been wfJIItq; to admit the Emperor my master to 
Eriiut, or if be had oeily allowed me to go there, as I propoaeJ. 

It U >■617 likdy that 3 Iet(emlcb asked thb afltborisatioo only fcr himsd/ 
and that they feared hb clear-alcbtedneu too much 10 grant II to him. 
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alwajs bore him for his conduct towards Napoleon , 

the present one has shoun more indulgence, and m our 
days transcendental criticism almost looks upon this as one 
of his claims to glorj' It beholds in it the sign of a serenity 
uellnigh divine, of an impartial mind superior to the petty 
contests of this nether world. Goethe himself has taken 
care not to adopt this tone of pathos, it ^\ere unjust to 
make him responsible for it In his conversations vith 
Eckermann he limits himself to pleading extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and It IS more than probable that he would 
have accepted the reveries of his apologists only ^\lth a 
lilephistophelean smile The justification which he himself 
gave ;sas far more modest Generalising the reproach that 
had been addressed to him, he examines vith evident emo- 
tion, — beneath v^hich ill -suppressed remorse is very per- 
ceptible, — whether he could and ought to have adopted, 
m favour of his oppressed country', the noble and militant 
action of Kcerner, Arndt, and Ruckert Far from alleging 
the existence of any absolute incompatibility between the 
role of poet and that of citizen, he excuses himself on 
account of his being sixty instead of twenty years of age, and 
no longer capable of feeling or expressing warlike passions , 
to which It may be added that Goethe was still in many 
respects a man of the ancien regime, and that he held a 
place about the court of the Grand-Duke of Weimar, — an 
embarrassing circumstance even for an Olympian ‘ How,’ 
he says, ‘ could I have taken up arms without hatred ? and 
how could I have hated without youth ? If this event had 
happened in my twentieth year, I should not have been 
the last Moreover, we cannot all serve our country 

in the same manner , every one does his best according to 
where God has placed him I have given myself trouble 
enough dunng half a century I never allowed myself 

any recreation, I never rested night or day, I always 
marched in front, always tried to act, and always acted, as 
best I could If every one can say as much, then all will 
be right ’ ^ 

1 Coiiversattms with Goethe, translated by Del^rot, v 2 See also 
his Entteiun with Laden in 1813 
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An admirable apology and worthy of thu great mmd, so 
superior to tus miserable school The question thus stated 
sounds most plausible for it docs not pretend to attribute 
ment, nay almost virtue to natural inaptitude. Ccrtam it 
IS, that a genius of this order renders as great scmce to 
manlnnd by producing works which honour and raise the 
human mind, as by enroUmg himself m the most legitimate 
msurrection. He who pays his debt as a thinker may be 
dispensed from paying it as a soldier But the very Cirt of 
mvokmg this speaes of exoneration is an acknowledgment 
that he would be greater who amid perform the two tasks 
simoltaneously Moreover mark well how this skilfril 
pleader who seeks to excuse absence and neutrality, pro- 
nounces no absolution on connivance. It may be well to 
dispense the poet from acting the part of patriot, bat not 
from having the sentiments of a patnot, i^ess be is to 
descend to the lowest rank of virtuosa Now Goethe, 
coming to salute Napoleon, and receiving from him the 
decorotioa of the Legion of Honoor m presence of bumbled 
Germany could neither be indifferent nor simply cunoos 
he performed acts of adherence he abandoned that atti 
tude of passive resignatioo beneath which he says that he 
wished to take refuge he dealt a painful blow to those 
who were preparing to fight for the deliverance of their 
country He has himself m a circumstantial note, de 
scribed the flattering reception which Napoleon gave him. 
After having observed him sflcntly for some moments the 
Emperor said, y<n/ an a man Monatur de Gadhe 1 No 
doubt the eulogiura was great and well merited. But, 
whilst acknowledging that Goethe was truly a man in the 
highest acceptation of the term it must be added that m 
this arcumstance he was nothing but a chamberlaiiL 

The theatneal effect which Napoleon had m view in this 
solemn show at Erfurt having once been produced, his 
pnnapal object was attamed, for the pohbcal questions 
which remained for settlement with Alexander could not 
raise any senous difficulty In view of the immediate and 
certain cession of two su^ important provinces as those of 
Wallacbia and Moldavia, the Czar without much trouble, 
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renounced that division of the Ottoman Empire with which 
he had been tantalised for more than a year Alexander 
the more readily agreed to acquiesce m this new arrange- 
ment, that the equivalent asked m exchange for a gam so 
invaluable to him was far less than that demanded at Tilsit 
He bound liimself, it is true, by the Treaty of Erfurt, to 
continue his co-operation with Napoleon in the war against 
England (^Vrticle 2), and, should it so befall, also against 
Austria (Article 10), but the affairs in Spam threw every 
attack upon England into the background , and as to the 
exentuality of a war against Austria, the conditions w'ere 
laid down in such vague general terms that the mode and 
measure of the assistance promised by Alexander were left 
xery much at his own discretion He engaged only ‘to 
declatc himself against Austria, should Austria enter upon 
w'ar with France ’ France, on her side, undertook to make 
common cause with Russia should Austna endeavour to 
oppose the occupation of the Principalities The only 
very distinct engagement which the treaty imposed on 
Alexander w'as the recognition of ‘ the new order of things 
established by France in Spam,’ but w'ho does not see 
that, far from imposing any sacrifice upon him, this engage- 
ment could only overpower him with joy ? It proved, m 
fact, that this war m Spam, the cause of all our embarrass- 
ments at that period, and which neutralised our influence 
m Europe, xvas about to be pursued and to end in tying up 
our hands In exchange for two provinces which the 
Sultan could not keep from him, the C/car made over to us 
a country m revolt, a volcano m eruption, which would 
annihilate our troops and perpetuate our embarrassments 
This fatal gift, which Alexander offered us with so much 
grace, could cause him but one regret, that of not having 
more such countnes to offer us 

The Treaty of Erfurt xvas to be accompanied, like that 
of Tilsit, by a proposal of peace made to England on the 
basis of the utt possidetis This arrangement gave rise to 
a short debate, which is too characteristic to be passed over 
m silence The peace proposed to England having, as one 
of Its first conditions, her preliminary consent to the estab- 
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Ughment of Napoleon m Spam and Portugal, and that of 
Alexander in Finland and tha Pnnapalitiea the high con- 
tracting parties could not but *ee that their offer ran great 
nak of not being even listened ta Napoleon proposed to 
avoid this difficulty by postponing all notification to Turkey 
on the subject of the Prmapahties, until the answer of the 
Bntiah Cabinet should have been received- Once, said he, 
let England have decided m fiivour of peace once let one 
of those strong currents of opinion have been created which 
then become law to the Government, she will have advanced 
too tar to r etreat, she will be forced to consent to every 
things and Alexander may then without nsk unmask his 
designs by breaking with Turkey If on the contrary this 
rupture were to take place prematurely ‘when the news 
reached England that such a power shared her interetti rt 
would render her more exacting, * 

Never did the faithless negotiator of the Treaty of 
Amiens and of so many other transactions violated as 
soon as concluded, display more dearly the processes of 
his perfidious diplomacy But Alexander had too much 
penetration not to perceive that the proposed adjournment 
was a two-edged sword which might strike Ruisia as well 
as England If Napoleon, m tact, came to an agreement 
with the Bntish Cabmet, what guarantee hod Alexander 
that this adjoomment might not become a I-nting one? 
Had he not already been deceived after receiving the most 
formal promises ? And if Napoleon was so anxious to 
keep on good terms with England, might he not himsdf 
postpone his projects against Spam, smee they were so 
hotctul to that power? Alexander aanscquently ordered 
his minister Romomoff to remam infiezible, and bis obsti 
nacy succeeded Romanioff wishes that everything should 
be precise, wrote Champagny to his master He will 
more willingly consent to a delay of a fixed penod The 
vague nature of the Tilsit articles, he said, has done us 
much harm , on army has been lost, and, so tar that is the 
only result of our alliance with )-ou. JTu 
which fcrccdtd every werd was that cf distrust distrust 
* Napoleon to Champagny Oct. 8, iSoS. 
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of a aits ^ di:>hiist also of our intaitioiis' Such m reality 
uas the touching harmony that reigned between the U\o 
friends who had come to embrace each other at Erfurt 

While their ministers w’ere struggling to find some 
literary artifice whereby, well or ill, to conceal their dis- 
agreements, the tw'O sovereigns continued to lavish upon 
each other every mark of the most lively affection They 
could no longer live apart They showed themselves 
together ever}' where, — at the theatre, at the promenade, at 
the chase It should be well understood by the entire 
world that they had become inseparable As to the rather 
unflattering matters lurking in the depths of their hearts, it 
was the two ministers who spoke of them to each other 
Thanks to that w'lse expedient everything passed off 
harmoniously, and the sovereigns were able to appear in 
public with countenances beaming with mutual sympathy 
Every one knows how Alexander, during the representation 
of CEdipus, applied those famous lines to Napoleon 

‘ The fnendship of a great man is a benefit from the gods ’ 

After all, the Principalities were well worth a compli- 
ment, and Alexander obtained them in the end, without 
the restrictive clause which his ally desired to insert m the 
treaty He likewise obtained the remission of twenty 
milhons for Prussia, in exchange for a promise not to take 
any further interest m Italy or Hanover Nor was Napoleon 
more successful in a negotiation of a very different nature 
which he commissioned Talleyrand to carry on with the 
Czar After having for some time indulged the hope that 
he might be spontaneously offered what he was longing to 
ask, and almost irritated at not being understood, Napoleon 
at length confided to Talleyrand the dehcate mission of 
sounding the Czar on the subject of a family alhance 
He was obliged at length to confess the secret of his 
ambition, his project — so often denied — of repudiating 
Josephine ' Alexander had a sister, the Grand-Duchess 
Catherine, who, according to the report of her contempo- 
ranes, was not only accomphshed, but gifted with an excep- 
tionally superior intellect To quote only a single witness, 
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General Moreflo, who saw her constantly m 1813, tpeat* 
of her ID ins pnvate correspondence as the most remaAable 
woman be had ever known. It was upon her that Napoleon 
had cast his eyes. The overture was made with that 
exquisite tact winch he had a right to expect from Talley 
rand and Alexander received it m the most giaaous 
manner possible. But the communication was most em- 
barrassing to bun, for while on one side he was afraid of 
offending a man from whom he expected so many advan 
tages, on the other he did not wish to impose either upon 
his people, upon ius family, nor m fine, upon hit sister, an 
alliance which he knew would be odious to them and for 
which even he himself felt very httle sympathy He 
skilfully steered dear of oU these difficulties by aDegmg 
the necessity of overcooimg hu mother’s opposmon, — the 
deaded enemy of French infiaence, and absolute soverdgn 
m the bosom of her family He expressed the most 
flattering regrets to Napoleon, thanked him cordially for 
the honour he wished to do the Imperial House of Kussio, 
even manifested a hope of bemg able at some future day to 
arrange to their mutual satisfaction a union which was the 
dearest wish of his heart — but Nopolcon obtamed nothing 
more. Like a wise man, Talleyrand took advantage of 
these matrimonial coufidences to marry his nephew Edmund 
de P6ngord to the duchess of Courland, a relative to the 
Czar ' And that umon was the chief visible result of the 
labours of French diplomacy at ErflirL 

^ SfeoerK^ So$nv>urj iwtnifueu 
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